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SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
IMCO SPECIAL oucu proreny 
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Soft Wheat 


BEAUTY KRUST cake « pastry 


bills ARTCRAFT 
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We are withdrawing the fol- “4 
lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘“‘Share~the- 


Wheat” Program. 





Spung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


Jexaa Wheat 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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RESH AS A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


That's how Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour reaches you. We’re mighty 
particular about this matter of freshness, because freshness means flavor 
at its best—rich, nutlike, customer-pleasing flavor for your whole wheat 
bread. If you're not using Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour now, how about 


PILLSBURY’S WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


I Kobeslol t-te hel a Blok co) detele Mb a-¥-3 7061 -1--) 


rophiabete me hams tne at- 0a 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO’ ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K AN S AS CIT ¥ TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


August 
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Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. | 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


@ FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer @ We offer you sixty-two years of 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 


J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 
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A Cornerstone Chapter of Milling History 
By Carroll K. Michener 


Managing Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


HEN the tower of an an- 
W cient public building in Min- 

neapolis was leveled and the 
treasure box that had been cached 
in the cornerstone six decades ago 
was opened the contents were found 
to include a copy of The Northwest- 
ern Miller of May 28, 1886, and a 








(‘(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


copy of this journal’s Holiday Num- 
ber of 1885. These old papers, with 
other publications and documents, 
are shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. All of the contents will 
go to the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 

What was going on in the flour 





Va 


milling industry of the eighties? 
These old copies of The Northwest- 
ern Miller present the scene on a 
broad canvas. 

“The crop year 1884-85,” we read, 
“was one of which the average mill- 
er could not complain, as the mar- 
gins, while not large, were fair and 

























































of a healthy character. Wheat oc- 
cupied a position about on a par 
with flour, admitting of its being 
ground with a profit, and the con- 
ditions were such that a good export 
business could be done. War scares 
on two or three occasions contribut- 
ed to the gain of the miller, he 
selling freely on the bulges and pock- 
eting a good profit. Since the gath- 
ering of the new crop, the situation 
has been very different, millers de- 
claring the past four months the 
dullest and most unsatisfactory in 
their experience. Flour has steadily 
declined until it has reached a point 
very much out of proportion to the 
current values of wheat, and milling 
has become almost a nonproductive 
business.” 


Retrospect and Outlook—1885 

How many a time and oft, in the 
years before and since, has there 
been such a statement as that con- 
tained in the last sentence of this 
quoted paragraph! Yet the indus- 
try has not, on the whole, been 
even close to the suggested degree 
of poverty. These editorial philoso- 
phies in the Holiday Number of 
1885 give the picture of the times 
sharper detail: 

“A great many millers who par- 
take of the usual good cheer on 
Christmas day will not be inclined 
to think that there is much to be 
thankful for so far as the milling 
business or the outlook for it is con- 
cerned. It must be confessed that 
profits have been light, the past year, 
and that the markets are not in 
an encouraging condition as we go to 
press, but a careful survey of the 
situation in other countries where 
milling is a prominent industry will 
show that our millers are no worse 
off than their brethren elsewhere. 

“The time has almost gone by 
when the millers of one country 
can prosper greatly while depression 
and loss are the lot of those of other 
countries. The mere fact that others 
in our line are suffering similarly, 
however, is not a cause for thank- 
fulness on our part. It is not wrong 
to console ourselves with the know!- 
edge that we are no worse off than 
our rival, and this is about all there 
is to be thankful for this year. 

“As to the future, millers do not 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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Cover picture of the 1885 Holiday 
Number of The Northwestern Miller. 
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Results put the leaders out in front. That's why 
many leading bakers count on MADE-RITE flour. 
They are assured of good baking results because 
MADE-RITE quality is based on selection of 
superior baking wheats, careful and expert milling, 
and modern laboratory control. These facts are 


your assurance too that MADE-RITE will con- 


tinue a leader in better bakery performance. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY. . 3 MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right Beceuse. it Is. Made 


Right 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





ial Flouring Mills Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 





Spring Patents 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton,.Oregon 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 











GROWN 
MILES 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 
Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EV ANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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WwW. B. LATHROP, President : ; PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


BE. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


cumin |  Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


J. C. L. 


Sponge Cracker Flour 
With large terminal storage at Salina and a 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas’ line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 
producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 














well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA cea 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected S Lal E L L A B A a G E az 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








SALINA, KANSAS 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 



































Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


: ° ree CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
3 General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
~ilbingic E; VLC! Led} and Iron 





- DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND ‘ 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS — 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri BS tod cbeatesels tam Aburstett:| 


Capacity 14,600 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY © BAKERS *« CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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These men who know the soil and 
work with nature in her every , 
mood, who understand the ¢ 
worldwide need for wheat, have 
newly reafirmed the glorious 
tradition of American farmers. 
Their flood of golden grain pours 
into commerce for the life-giving satis- 
faction of all peoples. While the supply 
may still not be enough for all desired 
uses, it should go far toward alleviating 
famine, and furnish the good flours so 
urgently needed for our baking. 
Commander-Larabee joins in tribute 
to the American farmers who have so 
wholeheartedly answered this nation’s 
cry for wheat... more wheat. And it is 
with great satisfaction that the men who 
know so well the milling of these wheats, 
in the great family of Commander- 
Larabee mills, look forward to ‘Ben. Y 
ing the need for good bakers flours. 


COMMANDER -LARABEE MILLING CO., a / 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS, Kansas City HY | 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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OATS, CORN EXEMPTIONS ALSO 


LIKELY, OFFICIALS INDICATE 


Industry Briefs Before Three-Man Board Say Large 
Crops Overbalance Requirements—Farm Leaders 
Argue for Continued Decontrol 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—It was clearly indicated following first hear- 
ings before the three-man Price Decontrol Board here Aug. 12 that 
wheat, oats and corn would be continued free from price control 
after Aug. 20, according to opinions of responsible Office of Price 


Administration policy officials. 


It was further stated that if wheat decontrol is continued, flour 
also would be decontrolled, confirming pledges given to officials of 
the Millers National Federation here some weeks ago. 

Decontrol of bread and bakery products has not been decided 
upon at the OPA. Meats, dairy products and protein meals prob- 
ably will be retained under price control after Aug. 20, it was 


indicated. 

Grain interests presented their de- 
control case to the PDB at the open- 
ing decontrol sessions with casual 
and perfunctory questioning of wit- 
nesses by the board members, lead- 
ing to the observation that the hear- 
ings are little more than a gesture 
to the letter of the law and that the 
board members have already reached 
their decisions following conversa- 
tions with government officials from 
the OPA and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Emphasis of grain trade witnesses 
and representatives of the flour and 
feed industries was generally to the 
effect that further price controls 
were unnecessary inasmuch as bump- 
er grain crops and inconsequential 
price advances since ceilings were 
removed indicated that the govern- 
ment would have little or nothing 
to fear from continued decontrol 
after Aug. 20. 


Concentrate on Wheat Decontrol 


The grain industry concentrated its 
petition on the wheat aspects. Among 
those who advocated continued de- 
control over wheat were Frank Theis, 
vice chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, Weston B. Grimes of 
Cargill, Inc. and M. F. Mulroy, 
chairman of the wheat committee 
of the Millers National Federation. 

Mr. Theis and Mr. Mulroy de- 
scribed price movements in wheat 
since the OPA lapse, showing that 
wheat prices had lost their early 
gains immediately following June 30 
and, in the Kansas City market in 
particular, had receded to mere slight 
gains over the OPA ceiling. Mr. Mul- 
roy for the millers’ group brought 
out the fact that current Kansas City 
wheat quotations are substantially 
under prices which the Commodity 
Credit Corp. paid for wheat under 
the wheat bonus program when price 
control was in force. Following Mr. 
Theis’ testimony, George H. Mead, 
board member, asked if the statement 
did not reveal that OPA’s ceilings 
were fair prices. This was not con- 
firmed+by Mr. Theis’ reply to the 
elect that he had no way of telling 
what level prices might reach if de- 
ome maintained after Aug. 


Significantly, most of the question- 
ing’ of witnesses. was conducted by 





board member Daniel Bell, who is 
believed to have the strongest admin- 
istration leanings, having served in 
the Treasury Department through 
the heyday of the New Deal. In 
several instances Mr. Bell asked wit- 
nesses if there was not a direct rela- 
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tionship between the prices of the 
several commodity groups which will 
be subjects of the four days of de- 
control hearings. 


Supply-Demand Factors Cited 


While all grain, milling and feed 
industry witnesses centered their at- 
tention on the ample wheat supply, 
the Cargill petition relied heavily 
on statistical records to prove its 
case and from the figures submitted 
in comparison with government es- 
timates of demand it is seen that 
the Cargill petition which measured 
demand liberally and supply con- 
servatively probably effectively re- 
flects the entire industry position. 

The Cargill petition arrives at an 
estimated carry-over of 246,000,000 
bus of wheat at the end of the 1946- 
47 crop year which reflects the elim- 
ination of wheat use restrictions and 
the present high extraction rate for 
miller. The table on supply and de- 
mand, on page 37 of this issue, is 
from the Cargill brief. 

Cargill predicts a corn carry-over 
of approximately 550,000,000 bus at 
the end of the new crop year, which 
takes into consideration probable 
higher use rate of corn by the bev- 
erage. distilling industry when restric- 
tions on the use of corn are lifted. 

Speaking before the PDB, Weston 
B. Grimes of Cargill, Inc., empha- 

(Continued on page 37.) 


Millers Aid CCC 
in Screening Flour 
Relief Cases 


Flour relief cases are now being 
screened by advisory committees of 
millers serving under the direction 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., it 
is reported. 

Most flour relief cases investigat- 
ed by the millers’ committees so far 
have been held as being insufficient- 
ly grounded in “distress” circum- 
stances, and it is believed that many 
such claims on CCC wheat for hard- 
ship flour purposes are likely to dis- 
appear upon close investigation. 

On the other hand, it is reported 
that aid to institutions legitimately 
claiming hardship is likely to be fa- 
cilitated through the millers’ screen- 
ing boards. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PUERTO RICAN FLOUR 
CEILINGS UP $1.11 


Puerto Rican flour ceilings have 
been increased by $1.11 sack, accord- 
ing to information received by the 
Millers National Federation in Chi- 
cago from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Washington, D. C. 








THE 


MILLERS’ 


CASE FOR 


DECONTROL 


OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 





PART ONE 
Presentation of Views 


The Millers National Federation, 
representing 90% of the wheat flour 
production of the United States, 
earnestly recommends the decontrol 
of wheat and wheat millfeeds. 

A. The recommendation with re- 
spect to wheat is made for the fol- 
lewing reasons: 

1. Wheat prices have not risen un- 
reasonably since controls were re- 
moved on June 30, 1946. 


2. (a) Wheat is not in short sup- 
ply. (b) The regulation of wheat 
prices is impracticable and unen- 
forceable. 


8. The public interest will not be 
served by applying maximum prices 
to wheat. 


1. In support of our contention 
that wheat prices have not risen un- 
reasonably since removal of price 
control on grains, we point out that 
at the high point shortly after July 1, 
1946, wheat prices at Kansas City 
were approximately 17c bu, or 8.8%, 
above previous’ OPA ceiling levels 
including mark-ups permitted by 
OPA regulation. Since that date 
prices have declined by approximate- 
ly the same amount per bushel, and 
at the present time they are equal to 
or below OPA ceiling levels as of 
June 30, 1946, including permissible 
mark-ups. ° 

When reflection is made of recent 
sharp advances in parity, present 
wheat prices are substantially below 
any ceiling level. which could be 
established in accordance with exist- 
ing legal requirements. .The Kansas 


* 


City market is used for purposes of 
this illustration inasmuch as it was 
the leading primary market for 
wheat during the month of July, 
1946, for which official daily quota- 
tions are a matter of public record. 

It is further noteworthy that even 
at the high point, wheat prices under 
free market conditions were 13c bu 
below the prices paid by Commodity 
Credit Corp. during the wheat bonus 
program extending from April 19, 
1946, to May 25, 1946, while OPA 
ceilings were still in effect. (Part 
2 a.) 

2 (a). In support of the statement 
that wheat is not in short supply, we 
submit the following official Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures: 

U.S.A. WHEAT SUPPLY VS. REQUIRE- 
MENTS (bus, 000’s omitted) 


Wheat carry-over 
July 1, 1946 101,462 
1946 wheat production* 1,132,075 





Total supply 1946-47 


crop year ......66. 1,233,537 


Secretary Anderson’s Estimate of Require- 
ments, 1946-47 Crop Year** 


Domestic food ........ 450,000 
TENOES © 65:65 65.060 6 84 KE8 250,000 
POOUIRE oc ccvcevssecces 150,000 
PPP re ee 85,000 
Industrial usage ...... 2,000 





Total requirements .. 937,000 





Balance indicated for 

carry-over July 1, 

eae 296,537 

*Revised July 15, 1946, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture estimate. 

**Announced by Secretary Anderson May 
15, 1946. 

This prospective carry-over substan- 
tially exceeds the average carry-over 
of 235,000,000 bus for the 10-year 
prewar period 1932-41. (Wheat Situ- 
ation, June-July, 1946, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 

Supplies of other grains are ade- 
quate for all domestic needs: We at- 
tach (Part 2 b) a comparison of feed 
grain supplies for the current crop 
year as indicated by the official gov- 
ernment estimates of production and 

(Continued on page 36.) 





MNF Wheat Group Drafted Decontrol Brief 


Chicago, Ill—The emergency wheat committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation met recently here to draw up the federation’s brief 
for continued decontrol of wheat prices, which was presented at the 
hearings before the new Decontrol Board in conjunction with similar 
statements from other interested groups engaged in growing, mer- 


chandising or processing wheat. 


The following members of the committee were present: M. F. 
Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., chairman; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., and 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc. Atherton Bean of Inter- 
national Milling Co., and D. A. Stevens, of General Mills, Inc., assisted 


the committee in the formulation 
assisting included H. J. Campbell, 


president, American Feed Man 


the brief. Others present and 
counsel; Walter Berger, 
Association; Herman Fakler, 


federation vice president,-and Hill Clark, federation treasurer. 
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Record Wheat, Corn Crops Up Further 
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ALL WHEAT 1,160,000,000 BUS: 


CORN SET AT 3,496,820,000 


Winter, Spring and Durum Wheat Show July Improve- 
ment to Overcome Earlier Handicaps—Major 
Feed Grain Crops Show Increases 


Washington, D. C.—Previous all- 
time high estimates of total wheat 
production were moved into even 
higher record-breaking levels in the 
Aug. 1 forecast of grain crop yields 
released by the United States Crop 
Reporting Board on Aug. 9. 

Added gains in the northern sec- 
tions of the winter wheat belt brought 
the estimate of that crop up to 879,- 
894,000 bus, a gain of over 14,000,000 
over the July 1 estimate. Spring 
wheat prospects were enhanced by 
over 13,000,000 bus and are now 
placed at 280,472,000 bus. 

Along with the record-breaking 
wheat yields, comes a further boost 
in the estimate of corn production 
and further substantial increases in 
other major crops. 


Record Total Crops 


With 3,496,820,000 bus of corn in- 
dicated for this year’s crop and a to- 
tal of 1,160,366,000 bus of wheat in 
prospect, the grain crops will be the 
largest in the history of the country. 
The former record for corn was 3,- 
203,310,000 bus in 1944, and the pre- 
vious record 1945 wheat crop was 
1,123,143,000 bus. 

The winter wheat crop compares 
with 823,177,000 last year and 618,- 
019,000 bus for the 10-year average. 
The spring wheat crop compares with 
299,966,000 last year and the 10-year 
average of 225,673,000 bus. 

The durum wheat crop was placed 
at 35,142,000 bus, compared with 26,- 
089,000 for July 1, 35,020,000 pro- 
duced last year and 31,900,000 for the 
10-year average. 


Harvest Reveals High Yields 


From Nebraska northward, winter 
wheat harvesting operations provided 
additional evidence that, despite the 
short straw, heads were filled much 
better than expected and kernels 
were plump and of high test weight. 
The Aug. 1 preliminary field estimate 
for winter wheat is 1 bu higher than 
last year and 2.7 bus above average. 

The corn estimate compares with 
3,487,976,000 bus indicated on July 15, 
3,018,410,000 produced last year and 
a 10-year (1935-44) average of 2,- 
608,499,000 bus. 

The indicated production of other 
major crops and commodities com- 
pared with a month ago, last year 
and production for the 10-year aver- 
age, respectively, included: 

Oats, 1,498,878,000 bus; 1,471,026,- 
000; 1,547,663,000 and 1,129,441,000. 

Barley, 250,820,000 bus; 230,278,- 
000; 263,961,000 and 289,598,000. 

Rye, 21,410,000 bus; 20,278,000; 26,- 
354,000 and 42,356,000. 

Buckwheat, 7,048,000 bus; 6,701,000 
last year and 7,138,000 for the 10- 
year average. 

Flaxseed, 21,928,000 bus; 
000; 36,688,000 and 23,426,000. 

Sorghums for grain, 80,827,000 bus; 
95,599,000 last year and 86,543,000 
for the 10-year average. 


20,149,- 


Soybeans for beans, 186,123,000 
bus; 191,722,000 last year and 103,- 
457,000 for the 10-year average. 


Moisture Reserve Aids Corn 


A factor for maintenance of high 
corn yield prospects was said to be 
heavy spring rains which furnished 
excellent subsoil moisture in the dry 
period. Moreover, the hybrid plant 
has a sturdy root growth which en- 
ables it to reach moisture hereto- 
fore thought unobtainable in the open 
pollinated varieties. 

The crop reporting board said that 
yield an acre of corn will also be at 
a record high of 38.2 bus. 

Most of the improvement in corn 
took place early in July. Later in 
the month dry weather in scattered 
parts became threatening for the 
first time. The progress varied from 
harvesting in Texas to silking in 
North Dakota. The dry weather 
threat continued into August. 

Over a large part of the north 
central states growing conditions 
generally were reported favorable 
enough to far outweigh the effects 
of adverse weather. As a result, corn 
prospects in this group of states rose 
132,000,000 bus or 5% above the July 
outlook. The estimated yield an 
acre is up 2 bus from last month in 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin; 3 bus in Ohio 
and Missouri; 4 bus in Illinois and 
Indiana, and 5 bus in South Dakota. 
The Michigan yield remained un- 
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changed, but that for Kansas took 
an 8-bu slump. 


Details by States 


Estimated production of winter 
wheat in leading states, in thousand 
bushels: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1945 

oR ae eee 52,735 47,760 60,993 
ee Sa 30,616 30,616 35,842 
OS eer 20,889 21,522 25,456 
Michigan ....... 22,874 22,425 27,648 
Missouri ........ 23,343 24,096 22,518 
Nebraska ....... 92,644 82,574 84,226 
ee 216,631 216,631 207,917 
Oklahoma ...... 87,94 87,945 70,917 
ae 53,613 53,613 41,778 
Montana ........ 33,558 27,965 30,162 
COIGTEGS 2. cccccs 30,940 30,940 31,967 
Washington ..... 69,998 68,850 44,253 
Oregon ......... 20,540 20,145 16,675 
Indicated production of spring 


wheat (other than durum) in leading 
states, thousand bushels: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1945 

Minnesota ...... 22,122 20,893 18,392 
North Dakota ..107,960 87,967 129,920 
South Dakota .. 42,140 36,120 45,986 
Montana ........ 30,945 21,662 27,564 
Washington ..... 12,800“ 12,288 18,960 
North Dakota .. 31,624 22,900 31,968 
South Dakota .. 2,798 2,509 2,650 


Estimated production of corn in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1945 

WN cha od RAr ee cates 189,400 178,036 176,913 
je: 247,775 229,075 235,956 
| eee 497,420 461,244 391,399 
Wisconsin ...... 114,525 109,435 109,839 
Minnesota ...... 278,250 267,120 217,248 
| ae ee 673,318 651,242 508,106 
py ee 184,977 170,748 105,840 
South Dakota ..142,884 123,039 118,668 
Nebraska ....... 283,536 267,784 258,304 
Pe 66,792 91,080 72,864 
Oklahoma . 28,368 29,944 26,268 
|) ear 65,472 67,456 66,832 


Indicated production of oats in 
leading states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 

Aug. 1 July 1 1945 

ME bo 5.4045 casan 67,050 64,070 53,216 
po ae 57,831 59,394 59,682 
(eee 169,979 169,979 158,102 
po arr 74,089 68,920 64,400 
Wisconsin ...... 120,007 128,788 152,337 
Minnesota. ...... 197,506 202,844 242,640 
OO ee 227,877 227,877 214,440 
Missouri ........ 69,069 58,604 31,161 
North Dakota .. 50,975 44,858 82,484 
South Dakota .. 93,456 85,536 147,963 
Nebraska ....... 68,684 63,778 74,120 
Oe We 41,992 41,992 17,668 
Oklahoma ...... 22,596 22,596 19,855 
TED scvevtcots 37,375 37,375 42,441 





New York Flour Distributors 
Granted Increase in Mark-Ups 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
regional office of the Office of Price 
Administration has approved an ap- 
plication made by the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors for 
an increase in mark-ups for flour 
distributors. This increase has also 
been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 

Under RMPR 296, Appendix A, 
Paragraph IX, Section 2 (a) allowed 
a maximum price for shipments or 
deliveries of 250 sacks or less, f.o.b. 
sellers’ warehouse in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York, northeastern 
New Jersey . . of the maximum 
carlot price, plus 25c sack. This has 
been increased to 53c. 

Section 4 (a) of Paragraph IX al- 
lowed maximum prices for shipments 
or deliveries of 250 sacks or less de- 
livered at any destination except 
f.o.b. sellers’ warehouse . . in the 
metropolitan area of New York, 
northeastern New Jersey . . . of the 
maximum carlot price plus 50c sack. 
This has been increased to 85c. 

In approving the increase, the OPA 
stated that the higher mark-ups were 


to offset losses incurred through re- 
duced volume of distribution. 


¥ ¥ 
OPA Warns on Ceilings 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
through Herbert H. Lang, president, 
has received a reply from the regional 
director of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in New York, in reply 
to his inquiry, that the prices paid 
for flour here must be no more than 
New York ceilings. Any attempts 
to circumvent this by billing f.o.b. 
mill or in any other manner is defi- 
nitely an evasion of the ruling, the 
OPA said. Any distributor buying 
flour in that way would have to sell 
it at the ceiling and take the loss of 
the difference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTERSTATE PROFIT TOLD 


Chicago, Ill—The Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. estimated its net profit 
for the 28 weeks ending July 14 at 
$505,710, compared with $297,813 for 
the same period last year. Earnings 
per preferred share were $7.892 
against $4.64 for the 1945 period. 








Wheat Loan Rate 
Upped 3c Due to 
Parity Advance 


Washington, D. C.—Increases in 
1946 crop wheat loan rates because 
of higher parity prices were author- 
ized Aug. 7 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The new rates will average nation- 
ally about $1.49 bu on the farm loan 
basis, up 3c from the average an- 
nounced by the department on June 
11. The 1945 crop average was $1.38. 

The new rates reflect the legisla- 
tive requirement of 90% of parity at 
the beginning of the marketing year, 
July 1. 

To achieve this result to farmers, 
loan rates on wheat stored on farms 
and in country and terminal eleva- 
tors have been increased 3c bu above 
the rates announcéd June 11. 


The new schedule of loan values 
at selected terminal markets is as 
follows: No. 1 hard winter wheat at 
Kansas City $1.65, at Omaha $1.65, 
at Galveston $1.73, at Chicago $1.70, 
at St. Louis $1.70; No. 1 soft white 
or western wheat at Portland $1.60; 
No. 1 heavy dark northern spring at 
Minneapolis $1.67; No. 1 red winter 
at Chicago $1.70, at St. Louis $1.70, 
at Philadelphia and Baltimore $1.81, 
and at Louisville $1.72. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MARITIME UNION PREPARES 
TO CALL STRIKE ON LAKES 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Steamship com- 
panies which will be affected by the 
threatened strike, being called by the 
National Maritime Union (CIO), 
claim that the strike is being called 
to obtain consent of the greater ma- 
jority of Great Lakes seamen “by 
intimidation what the union has 
failed to accomplish by peaceful 
means recognized by law.” The strike 
has been set for 12:01 a.m., Aug. 15. 

The NMU seeks to be certified as 
the bargaining agent for the seamen 
whose employers handle approxi- 
mately 90% of the Great Lakes ton- 
nage of grain, iron ore and coal. 

Union activities in advance of the 
threatened strike include distribution 
of pamphlets, picketing of vessels, 
etc. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS’ GROUP 
TO CO-ORDINATE RESEARCH 


Wichita, Kansas.—A research com- 
mittee of the Pioneer Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists was established at a meet- 
ing of the section here Aug. 2 and 
3 to co-operate with the technical 
service department of. the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. George W. Schil- 
ler, chief chemist for the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, was 
named head of the committee. 

Other members of the committee 
include Ralph W. Potts, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills; Lloyd ._Leath- 
erock, Kansas Milling Co., ;Wichita, 
and L, L:.McAninch, Winthrop Chem- 
ical Co., Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 

An outline of a research program 
in cereal chemistry and flour milling 
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was presented by Mr. Schiller. In 
the discussion that followed, R. K. 
Durham, director of the technical 
service department of the federation, 
pointed out that the technical ad- 
visory committee of his organiza- 
tion had made similar plans and he 
suggested that, instead of setting up 
a separate program by the Pioneer 
Section, the group co-operate with his 
department in a co-ordinated pro- 
gram. 

Dr. W. B. Burnett, head of the In- 
dustrial Research Foundation, Wichita 
University, was the principal speaker. 
His topic was “Trends in Industrial 
Research.” He outlined the growth 
of research departments in various 
industrial fields and asserted that the 
growth was attributed to the fact 
that properly planned and executed 
research programs are paying divi- 
dends in new products and new proc- 
essing methods. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wholesale Bakers 
Thrive on Curbs, 
FTC Reports 


Washington, D. C.—In spite of in- 
‘creases in ingredient costs, the whole- 
sale baking industry has consider- 
ably improved its profit position un- 
der wartime price regulations and 
controls, according to a special report 
to the President on that industry by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

A summary of the report, which is 
titled “The Wholesale Baking Indus- 
try, Part II—Costs, Prices and Prof- 
its,” states that “largely these im- 
provements in profits have resulted 
from restrictions on costly and un- 
economic trade practices such as con- 
signment selling, return of stales, fur- 
nishing bread. racks and other equip- 
ment free and giving away premiums 
which were prohibited by War Food 
Order 1. Although compliance with 
the order was incomplete, partial 
elimination of these uneconomic and 
wasteful practices has permitted the 
industry to earn higher profits than 
in prewar years in spite of increases 
in ingredient and labor cost.” 

Part I of the report, dealing with 
waste in the distribution of bread, 
was made public April 22. 

Costs of bread and rolls sales and 
production, according to to the re- 
port, rose from 6.7c lb in March, 
1942, to 7.55c lb in September, 1945. 
Net profits on sales were reduced 
from .37c Ib for March, 1942, to .21c 
lb for September, 1945. 

Total cost to bake and sell bread 
and rolls reported by the largest four 
baking companies (Continental, Gen- 
eral, Purity and Ward) averaged 
7.55¢ Ib for March, 1945, and 7.58c 
lb for September, 1945, compared 
with 7.39¢c lb in March and 7.41c in 
September for 10 other large multi- 
ple baking companies. ~ 

Average net sales realization was 
higher for house-to-house bakeries 
than for other types of distribution, 
FTC reported. House-to-house bak- 
eries also were reported as having 
made the highest net profit on sales, 
averaging .48c lb for March amd .42c 
lb for September, 1945, compared 
with wholesale bakery profits of .26c 
and .21c Ib, respectively. Chain store 
bakeries reported net losses for those 
tWe months of 1945. 

“A summary of Part II of the re- 
port, which may be obtained from 
the commission while the supply 
lasts, will appear in an early issue 
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7-Month Grain Exports Amount 
to About 6,978,000 Long Tons 


of The Northwestern Miller. A type- 
written copy of the full report may 
be seen at Room 162, Federal Trade 
Commission Building. 

The full report will be printed as 
a Federal Trade Commission publica- 
tion, will not be available for gen- 
eral distribution, but can be obtained 
only by purchase from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Boxcar Shortage 
in the Northwest 
to Continue 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Grain shippers 
in the Northwest are becoming rec- 
onciled to the fact that there will not 
be any great improvement in the box- 
car supply situation as the harvest 
season progresses. 

J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, last 
week held out little hope that the 
shortage of boxcars to move North- 
west, grain can be alleviated. In a 
reply to Gov. Edward J. Thye of Min- 
nesota, Mr. Johnson wrote that “there 
is no place from which cars can be 
ordered that is not already short.” 

Mr. Johnson said that an ODT or- 
der now in effect specifies that 545 
empty: boxcars daily be transferred 
from eastern railroads to lines serv- 
ing the Northwest and it is expected 
that that number will be increased 
next week. 

The Minneapolis office of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads is 
working to maintain an equitable dis- 
tribution of the available empty cars 
among the railroads serving the 
Northwest. There now are approxi- 
mately 800 blocked elevators in the 
territory, and one line reported from 
40,000 to 50,000 bus of wheat stored 
on the ground. 

The seriousness of the present situ- 
ation nationally is caused by two 
things. One is a decline of 17,000 
cars in the past year to 732,915 box- 
cars in operation. Replacements do 
not balance retirements. Normally 
approximately 2% of the cars are re- 
tired each year because they become 
no longer serviceable. This year the 
retirement percentage is nearer 4%. 
Car building companies are finding 
it difficult to obtain materials for 
building new cars to bring the na- 








Washington, D. C.—Exports of 
United States grain and grain prod- 
ucts during July totaled 942,000 long 
tons (35,570,000 bus), the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. This total included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent): wheat 
512,000 tons, flour 279,000 tons, corn 
37,000 tons, and corn products 114,- 
000 tons. 

In addition, about 6,000 long tons of 
Canadian wheat milled in bond in the 
United States was shipped, raising 
the total shipments from the United 
States to 948,000 tons. 

Largest shipments were for 
UNRRA countries with a total of 
255,000 long tons. The British Em- 
pire countries other than India (in- 
cluding the British zone in Germany) 
received 205,000 long tons and the 
United States occupation zones 130,- 
000 tons. India received 69,000 long 
tons. Other countries received small- 
er amounts. 

From Jan. 1 through July 31, 
about 6,978,000 long tons of grain 
and grain products have been ex- 
ported to foreign countries, including 
approximately 204,000 tons of Cana- 
dian wheat milled in bond in the 
United States. This total also in- 
cludes comparatively small quantities 
of grains other than wheat and 
“bonus” corn not previously reported 
as shipments against the January- 
June goal for famine relief. All ship- 
ments since Jan. 1 have been intend- 
ed for direct human consumption or 
for seed. Most of the July exports 
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represent grain acquired under the 
bonus plan. 

Breakdown by months shows the 
tonnages shipped: January 1,235,000, 
February 995,000, March 954,000, 
April 782,000, May 622,000, June 1,- 
442,000 and July 948,000. 

According to the announcement of 
July 29 the August program author- 
izes the shipment of 1,001,000 long 
tons, which will include wheat, flour 
and oats. 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Estimated Exports From the U. S8., Janu- 
ary-June and: July, 1946* 


Country of Exports (long tons) 
destination Jan.-June July 








NS Ree 229,000 69,000 
Other British Empire 

err 427,000 205,000 
France and French 

Meet. Africay ...... 1,129,000 54,000 
IRS 5s. 5 6:4-0-6.0'0 26008 233,000 9,000 
Netherlands .......... 115,000 57,000 
|, Se err ee 1,934,000 255,000 
Portugal 103,000 12,000 
"Sa ieee 
Mexico 150,000 17,000 
EN: SrA tke hed 60008 6 153,000 18,000 
3s a6 '6:6:4'9 6:8 4p 111,000 22,000 
Philippines ........... 82,000 18,000 
U. §S. occupation zones 905,000 130,000 
Miscellaneous§ ........ 407,000 82,000 

ae reee ere errs 6,030,000 948,000 


*Including approximately 198,000 long 
tons of Canadian wheat milled in bond in 
the U. S. during January-June and ap- 
proximately 6,000 long tons during July, 
and comparatively small quantities of grains 
other than wheat and “bonus” corn not 
previously reported as shipments against 
the January-June goal for famine relief. 
Flour and corn products are shown in 
terms of grain equivalent. 

tIncludes British zone in Germany. 

tIncludes French zone in Germany. 

{Includes Italian national program. 

§Includes approximately 25 countries, 
principally in Latin America, but also in 
Asia and Africa. These countries received 
mainly wheat flour. 





tion’s working inventory up to ap- 
proximately 900,000 boxcars, the 
amount estimated to be necessary. 

Car loading reports show that effi- 
cient use is being made of available 
cars. Last week’s loadings were in 
excess of 900,000 cars, while the in- 
ventory is approximately 733,000. 
This shows that the average turn- 
around time has been reduced. 

Flour and feed millers are finding 
it increasingly difficult to obtain 
empty cars to ship out finished prod- 
ucts. All transportation agencies 
involved are intent upon using as 
many cars as possible to get the 
bumper grain harvest in storage. 

On Aug. 5, a nation-wide freight 
ear allocation program, synchronized 





Bakers Hope for Price Advance 


in Sweet Products Momentarily 


Washington, D. C.—The American 
Bakers Association and the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, which 
combined efforts to petition the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to in- 
crease sweet goods prices, report 
that a 10% raise on cakes, pies and 
pastries, will be forthcoming early 
this week. 

Although the recent flour ceiling 
increase was accompanied by a Ic 
bread and rolls increase, which includ- 
ed a 15% raise on biscuits, crackers 
and cookjes, sweet goods were 
ignored. It was revealed that first 
drafts of the flour and bread orders 
had been accompanied by a provi- 
sion for the 10% increase in the price 
of sweet goods, which was dropped 
when OPA officials ruled that the 
“escalator pricing scale” under which 


sweet goods fall was adequate com- 
pensation for bakers. 

Officials defended their action in 
killing the sweet goods order by ex- 
plaining that such prices are exam- 
ined each June and each October, and 
that whatever adjustments are nec- 
essary are made at those times. 

Bakers declared that the next in- 
ventory adjustment would not occur 
until October and the last one had 
been made in June, before June 30 
prices were in effect. They urged im- 
mediate action on sweet goods prices 
for aid in the present critical period. 

Bakers pointed out that ingredi- 
ents have in many cases actually 
doubled in price while sweet goods 
remand at old low levels. Many 
baking concerns, it is said, are on the 
verge of closing. 


with essential industry needs and ex- 
port commitments was submitted to 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
in Washington by representatives of 
both industry and government. 

According to sources familiar with 
the critical boxcar situation, offi- 
cials of the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads are trying to devise 
means for stemming the growing 
shortage of cars, which some rail 
officials assert is worse now than 
at any time in railroad history. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CO-OP BAKERY TO BE SOLD 


Syracuse, N. Y. — Permission to 
sell its good will and stock on hand, 
and to execute a 10-year lease of a 
store at 512 Harrison St. has been 
granted the Purity Co-operative Bak- 
ing Association, Inc. A court order 
ratified an agreement between Nick 
Thomas and Mrs. Helen Yovonovich. 
The association’s petition pointed out 
that the co-operative has been op- 
erating at a loss for several years. 
Provided for are a 10-year store 
lease at $275 a month, sale of good 
will for $8,500 and sale of stock on 
hand at cost. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS 
REPORTS ANNUAL INCOME 


Dallas, Texas.—The annual report 
of the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
for the year ended May 31, 1946, 
shows net income. of $1,261,219, 
equivalent to $2.93 per share on 363,- 
763 common shares, compared with 
$586,566, or $1.10 per share, for the 
preceding fiscal year. Net sales were 
reported as $53,266,755, against $46,- 
425,380 in the preceding year. 
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VETERANS’ BIRTHDAYS, INC.—For many months, the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry has been donating individual cakes 
to invalid veterans, but only recently did the bakery supply men see the 
results of their charity. A roundup of representative givers and receiv- 
ers of the special cakes, which are baked. at the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute by students of A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor of the Amer- 
ican Baker, was arranged at a July birthday party held at the Veterans 
Hospital, Minneapolis, for 80 veterans whose birthdays fell during the 
month. Standing about the men in hospital garb at the Red Cross can- 
teen at the hospital are R. M. Bates, Rap-in-Wax Co.; E. W. Fierke, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., allied group president; Leonard Blum, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; Mrs. H. Manteufel of St. Paul, Red Cross “gray lady”; Mr. 


Vander Voort, and L. C. Bolvig, Procter & Gamble. 


The parties are ar- 


ranged by several women’s charitable organizations, among which is the 


General Mills Girls Club. 


The veterans here are, left to right, Arnold 


L. Anderson, R. W. Enberg, Hyde Peterson and J. F. Culkar. 





Red Tape Snarling Predicted 


on Petitions for Price Relief 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 
Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D.. C.—Paul Porter, 
administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration has assured that 
quick action will be taken to in- 
crease prices in cases where increases 
will stimulate production, but has 
evaded answering charges that peti- 
tions for price relief will be snarled 
in red tape. 

At a recent news conference, it 
was estimated that a total of 115 
days may elapse before price in- 
creases are granted, according to one 
pessimistic point of view. Here is 
how the time may be spent: 

No provision has yet been made for 
educating industry to the proper peti- 
tioning procedure. No petitions have 
so far been allowed, and thus 15 days 
have been wasted. 

Furthermore, the interim between 


——— 
NEWS COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES 
For the benefit of readers desiring 
spot news about government activi- 
ties, markets, etc., the following are 
long distance telephone and Bell 
System teletype listings of the prin- 
cipal United States offices of this 

publication: 

Minneapolis, Main 0575, Teletype 
MP 179. 

Kansas City, Victor 1850, Teletype 
KC 295. 

Chixago, Harrison 6782, Teletype 
CG $40. 

New York, Hanover 22442, _Tele- 
type NY 1-2452. ' 


filing a petition for a hearing and 
the actual hearing delays the action 
another 10 days, or a total of 25 days. 

To this may be added the 60 days 
officials have to discuss figures sub- 
mitted by the petitioning industry. 
This data must be analyzed by the 
price agency. Sixty.and 25 equal 85. 

If the OPA fails to decide within 
the 60-day period, the emergency 
court of appeals has 30 days in which 
to handle appealed cases. All in all, 
115 days are involved. 

This pessimistic assumption is 
based upon the maximum delays al- 
lowed OPA in the new price law. In 
the light of past experience with 
OPA, such delays are likely to 
thwart many petitions. 

In defense of OPA, on the other 
hand, it must be pointed out that 
OPA is required to have in its pos- 
session all ‘cost and price figures: of 
any industry petitioning for price in- 
creases of its products. 

Assembling of such data by the in- 
dustry cannot be accomplished over- 
night, nor can the OPA be expected 
to treat such figures hurriedly. -'‘ In- 
dustry’s complaint against OPA’ ap- 
parently is grounded in alleged state- 
ments by certain OPA officials to the 
effect that they would block price 
increases as much as possible. Mr. 
Porter said that required price data 
was tremendously difficult to secure 
because trade associations have~ diffi- 
culty getting member firms to sub- 
mit confidential files. The adminis- 
trator also said many firms fear pe- 
titioning for higher prices through 
their trade associations because. of 
the Anti-Trust Law. 

These points, Mr. Porter told néws- 
men, were brought out specifically 


before congressional groups discuss- 
ing the price bill, who were repeat- 
edly told that submission of detailed 
data would hold up action on in- 
creases. 

Mr. Porter said he believed that 
the decontrol board would keep con- 
trols off oats. As for the other 
grains, the administrator declined to 
comment. 
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GRAIN DUST BASIS 


OF DISABILITY PAY 


—~<>— 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Rules Disabilities Induced by Dust 
Inhalation Cause for Payments 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Disabilities induced 
by inhalation of grain dust have been 
established as a cause for compensa- 
tion payments, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board ruled Aug. 8. In 
setting the precedent the board af- 
firmed a decision of Compensation 
Referee Louis Pelowski in favor of 
Kenneth Lee of 59 Leland Ave., a 
former employee of GLF Mills. 

Referee Pelowski has ruled that 
Mr. Lee is entitled to compensation 
at the rate of $28 weekly, retroactive 
to the time of his disability, Dec. 24, 
1944, when he developed respiratory 
congestion. The referee’s decision 
was contested by the Interboro Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., under whose pol- 
icy Mr. Lee was covered. ’ 

Mr. Lee was employed for 14 years 
as a house man at the GLF Mills, 
Inc., where he handled and weighed 
sacks of grain. Although the milling 
company continued his salary for 
nearly four months after his disabil- 
ity, he is entitled to the full amount 
of compensation from the time he 
was disabled, the board ruled. 

“So far as I know, it is the first 
time the board has taken cognizance 
of the inhalation of grain dust as a 
basis for such a decision,” said At- 
torney Alan L. Oastler, who repre- 
sented Mr. Lee. “Heretofore, com- 
pensation was given to cases where 
silica and asbestos dust was inhaled.” 

The board’s brief points out that 
inhalation of grain dust does not 
cause the development of fibrous 
changes in the lungs as does the in- 
halation of silica and asbestos dust, 
but “causes a systemic reaction 
due to a sensitivity or allergy to the 
inhalation of such dust.” 
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TWO MORE ROSSES JOIN 
ROSS-ZIMMERMAN FOLD 


Sterling, Kansas.—Floyd W. Ross, 
president of the Farmers State Bank 
here, which was sold recently, is leav- 
ing the banking firm to become as- 
sociated with the Ross and Zimmer- 
man milling interests at Wellington, 
Kansas. .Tom Ross, Sterling post- 
master, announced also that he will 
resign to enter the milling business 
with his brother, Floyd. The Ross- 
Zimmerman interests recently pur- 
chased the Hunter Milling Co. at 
Wellington, Kansas. 
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HARRY BULLIS OF GMI 
PLANNING LABOR BILL 


Washington, D. C.—Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, who was recently ap- 
pointed ‘a director of the National 
Planning Association, has been named 
in connéction with a. program for im- 
proved labdér-management relations 
which jis expected. to_be presented to 
the 80th Congress” through 1 the offices 
of that association. 
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Problem? 
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Minnesota Opinion Poll Shows 
Acceptance of 80% Extraction 
Flour — Federation Official 


Discounts Demand 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The results of 
a poll of public opinion, conducted 
by the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
published Aug. 11, shows that 64°/ 
of the Minnesotans questioned are 
satisfied with the long extraction 
flour required under WFO 144. 

The question submitted to a rep- 
resentative cross-section of the state’s 
adults was: “As you know, flour 
isn’t as white as it used to be. Has 
the new flour been satisfactory, in 
your opinion, as the white flour was?” 
The answers: yes 64%, no 23%, no 
opinion 13%. 

Those who found the darker flour 
unsatisfactory were asked: ‘What 
don’t you like about it?” Texture 
was objectionable to 43%, while 20° 
objected to its flavor and 15% to the 
darker color. Women were in the 
majority in objecting to the texture 
of baked goods made from the 80% 
flour while more men than women 
were critical of the flavor. 

Another question asked in the 
state-wide opinion poll was: “Do you 
bake bread at your house or do you 
buy it from a store?” ‘The answers: 
Bake 17%, buy 51%, both 31%, 
neither 1%. 


¥ Y¥ 


80% Flour Demand Discounted 


Chicago, Ill.—Officials of the Mill- 
ers National Federation are of the 
opinion that there will be scant de- 
mand for 80% extraction flour when 
the country’s mills are allowed to 
resume production of white flour. 

A recent issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication, quoted a mill- 
er as wondering “whether the mills 
have been justified in opposing long 
extraction flour as strenuously as they 
have.” The miller reported. that he 
was “finding quite a few bakers who 
say that they are going to continue 
to use 80% extraction flour after the 
long extraction order is rescinded.” 

The executive expressed the ‘opin- 
ion that it now appears there would 
be some business in 80% flour sales 
in the future. “As we are in business 
to cater to the wishes of our custom- 
ers, wouldn’t we be justified in taking 
a different attitude toward this type 
of flour?” he asked. 

“We are aware that a certain num- 
ber of bakers are talking along the 
lines indicated by this miller,” the 
writer of the article in the federa- 
tion publication stated, “but we are 
willing to go on record now that 
when the long extraction order is re- 
scinded there will be a mad scramble 
on the part of the baking industry 
to get back to making. white bread. 

“The talk about continuing to use 
80% flour will all be forgotten, in 
our opinion, and millers won’t be 
able to run fast enough to keep their 
customers from insisting that all un- 
filled contracts for 80% flour be con- 
verted to contracts for regular white 
flour.” 
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ASSISTANT. CCC -CHIEF -NAMED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Glenn T!-Mat- 
thews ‘has beén appointed -dssisttint 
director of the Production ahd Mar- 
keting Administration, Grain Braneéh, 
Commodity Credit Corp. ~ 


_ Augus' 
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World Food Plan 
Rejected by 
Truman Cabinet 


Washington, D. C.—The proposals 
for a World Food Board, made last 
week by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, were quickly and 
unanimously rejected by the cabinet 
of President Truman. Observers be- 
lieve also that the United Kingdom 
may support the United States’ posi- 
tion at the international conference 
at Copenhagen on Sept. 2, which will 
consider the proposed board. 

The proposal for an international 
body to control prices of interna- 
tional food commodities by “buffer 
stock operations” is referred to by 
agricultural experts as “the Orr 
Plan” because Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Director General of FAO, is regard- 
ed as its principal author. 

It also is described as an inter- 
nationalization of the “ever-normal 
granary” plan instituted in the Unit- 
ed States by Henry A. Wallace, as 
Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
1930's. 

Because of the alluring possibili- 
ties which the Orr plan would hold 
for countries whose economies de- 
pend on exports of agricultural com- 
modities, and, as well, for those 
countries short on food which would 
benefit from the relief aspects of the 
plan, the United States is not ex- 
pected to have an easy time side- 
tracking the Orr proposals. 

Norris E. Dodd, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, the United States 
delegate to the Copenhagen confer- 
ence, has been instructed to propose 
that the conference name a commit- 
tee to study and report back by Dec. 
31 on an “alternative” plan to that 
of Sir John. 

The Orr report proposes that the 
conference name a committee to re- 
port back by Dec. 31 on means to 
implement that specific plan. 

Opposition to the plan for a World 
Food Board originated in the 
Inter-Agency Committee of the 
American government which makes 
policy recommendations on interna- 
tional economic policies. The com- 
mittee proposed that the American 
delegate be instructed to ask for 
appointment of a conference commit- 
tee to report back on “alternative” 
plans, which meant it opposed the 


- Orr proposals. 


Technically classed as part of “a 
buffer stock” operation, the proposed 
World Food Board would fix a mini- 
mum and maximum permissible price 
range for each of the controlled com- 
modities, buying them when they fell 
below the minimum, and selling them 
when they rose above the maximum. 

The Orr proposal is said to differ 
from the conventional “buffer stock” 
operation in that it adds an addition- 
al operation under which the board 
would dispose of “surplus agricul- 
tural products on special terms to 
countries where the need for them is 
most urgent.” This is the relief as- 
pect of the plan. 

¥ ¥ 


UNRRA End Urged 

Geneva, Switzerland.—Fiorello La 
Guardia, director-general of the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Adniinistration, has recommended 
that, the relief agency, which has 
Spent. $2,937,000,000 in aiding the 
world’s needy, be liquidated about 
Oct...1,,.; 

Will Clayton, United States As- 
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Status of Contracts Made 
During OPA Lapse Clarified 


sistant Secretary of State, who sup- 
ported the recommendation, said that 
with the end of the postwar emer- 
gency, the “proper solution for any 
country that may require assistance 
is to apply on an individual basis 
to another country able and prepared 
to furnish this assistance.” 
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F. R. LINDA JOINS ST. REGIS 
New York, N. Y.—F. Ray Linda 

has joined the New York office of 
the St. Regis Paper Co. as assistant 
to Carl H. Hartman, director of tech- 
nical development and vice president 
of St. Regis Sales Corp., the St. 
Regis subsidiary. Mr. Linda has 
spent many years in sales engineer- 
ing and sales development work, 
particularly in connection with bag- 
filling and closing equipment and de- 
velopment of variations in bag con- 
struction and closures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINT CHEMIST-ALLIED 
MEETING SCHEDULED 


<>— 
Bakers’ Group to Share Ideas With 
Kansas City Cerealists in 
Forum on Bread Quality 














Kansas City, Mo.—To promote the 
improvement of bread quality, de- 
spite world food shortages and gov- 
ernment restrictions, the Kansas City 
section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and the newly 
organized Midwest Bakers-Allied 
Club are sponsoring a joint forum 
in Kansas City Aug. 26. 

The baking characteristics of the 
new crop flour will be thoroughly 
discussed by a panel of bakers and 
chemists at the meeting which will 
be held in Hotel President. The fol- 
lowing men will be present on the 
panel: 

C. J. Patterson, Sr., C. J. Patter- 
son Corp., Kansas City, Mo; George 
Garnatz, Kroger Food Foundation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Glenn E. Hargrave, 
Paniplus Co., Mount Prospect, Il; 
Robert C. Dibble, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo; John Kepler, 
Rushton Co., Kansas City, Kansas; 
James Whiteacre, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo; John Roberts, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Kansas City, Mo., and Clarence 
Clifford, Standard Brands, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The session Aug. 26 will open with 
a luncheon in the Walnut room of 
Hotel President at 12:15 p.m. 

A similar session held last year 
brought a large attendance of bakers 
and allied men, who were enthusi- 
astic about the beneficial discussions 
that took place. As a result, a new 
high in attendance is expected to be 
set this year. 
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HEAVY WAITING DEMAND 
FOR BUCKWHEAT FORECAST 


“As supplies of old crop buckwheat 
are completely exhausted, there will 
be a good waiting demand for first 
receipts of new crop grain,” says the 
buckwheat bulletin of . Frank. H. 
Blodgett, Inc. 

“The new buckwheat crop is esti- 
mated at 7,048,000 bus as of Aug. 1, 
against 6,701,000.last year. Nominal 
prices will probably not be quoted 
for at least 30 days, as buckwheat 
usually is not available for grinding 
until the first half of October. 

“Weather conditions since Aug. 1 
have not been favorable for the new 
crop and could cause a reduction in 
the next government estimate.” 








Washington, D. C.—The status of 
contracts negotiated while price con- 
trols were in abeyance has been clari- 
fied by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in response to inquiries from 
trade sources. 

The agency says that on July 27, 
after noting that a number of con- 
cerns had asked about the price 
status of items contracted for before 
resumption of price control on July 
25, but not delivered before that 
date, the OPA announced that “de- 
liveries made after resumption of 
price control at prices in excess of 
seller’s ceiling price at time of de- 
livery constitute violations.” 

The problem has arisen as_ to 
whether goods have been “delivered” 
before or after the effective date. 

The same problem came up when 


‘the General Maximum Price Regu- 


lation was put into effect on May 
11, 1942. The conditions under 
which “delivery” is presumed to have 
taken place which were described 
then are applicable to the situation 
arising from the resumption of price 
control on July 25. 

That is, unless otherwise provided 
in the regulation involved, a deliv- 
ery has taken place before the re- 
sumption of price control: 

1—If the goods have been deliv- 
ered to a carrier not owned or con- 
trolled by the seller for transmittal 
to the buyer, or 

2.—If the goods have been segre- 
gated, identified and earmarked for 
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the account of the buyer, and the 
risk-of loss (as from fire, theft, etc.) 
has passed from the seller to the 
buyer. Evidence of the segregation, 
identifying and earmarking for the 
account of the buyer must be clear, 
or 

3.—If the buyer has actual physical 
possession of the goods. 

The OPA pointed out that if a de- 
livery as described took place before 
the resumption of price control on 
July 25, then later payment of the 
purchase price does not constitute a 
violation. 

OPA officials urged the trade, in 
its consideration of questions relat- 
ing to delivery, to study carefully 
the regulation governing each par- 
ticular. commodity, since the lan- 
guage respecting “deliveries” is not 
the same in all regulations. % 

¥ ¥ 
No Prosecution of July 25 Errors 


Washington, D. C.—Transactions 
which occurred at any time during 
the day of July 25, the date the 
Price Control Extension Act of 1946 
became law, are not being treated 
as violations, except in certain cases, 
according to a statement by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

“Where there is evidence of con- 
scious effort to evade, the agency 
reserves the right to seek the ap- 
plication in such cases of all appro- 
priate sanctions,” it was pointed out. 

The act was signed at 4:05 p. m. 
EST. 





Mills Advised ob Reus Points 
to Watch Under New Ceilings 


Now that flour price ceilings have 
been reestablished, officials of the 
Millers National Federation point 
out that there are several important 
points which millers should not over- 
look. In a recent bulletin to mem- 
bers, the following points are cited: 

“1.—On deliveries now made on 
contracts written at prices above the 
applicable new ceiling, it will of 
course be necessary to bring the in- 
voices down to the ceiling. It will 
be unwise; however, to rewrite these 
contracts, in the event of a future 
upward adjustment of ceilings or 
elimination of ceilings, the miller 
would be bound by the rewritten 
contract. 

“2.—In the case of bakery flour 

ceilings, which"are set up on a basis 
point plus freight to destination, 
millers should not make the. mistake 
of adding the $1.11 (or $1.24 Pacific 
Coast) to the old delivered ceilings. 
The new delivered ceilings should, be 
figured. by adding $1.11 (or $1.24 
Pacific Coast) to the old base point 
ceiling, and then add freight to des- 
tination. In many cases, this meth- 
od will mean from 1 to 3c more at 
destination on account of freight rate 
changes made effective since the 
original ceiling was established. 
- “3.—Millers should serve notice on 
all distributors of their new-- prices 
in. connection with first « shipment 
under this ceiling order. This: -will 
automatically permit distributors to 
recalculate their ceilings, which ceil- 
ings will apply not only to the ship- 
ment but to the distributors’ inven- 
tories. 

“4.—Despite easy assurances to the 


contrary from brokers and others, 
price ceilings have applied since July 
25 to export sales just as they did 
before June 30. Sales at higher 
figures the past few days are illegal.” 
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PETER DERLIEN, SALESMAN 
AND JOURNALIST, IS DEAD 


St. Louis, Mo.—Peter  Derlien, 
formerly field manager of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, died here on Aug. 10, aged 78. 
He was afflicted with cancer. Prior 
to 1921, Mr. Derlien for several years 
was manager of the St. Louis branch 
office of The Northwestern Miller, 
and subsequent to this connection be- 
came sales manager for the Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
His widow survives him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN SHERRY TO OPEN 
- FLOUR SALES OFFICES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—John T. Sherry 
has announced the opening of brok- 
erage offices here at 609 Investment 
building, effective after Sept. 1, as 
headquarters for his coverage of a 
territory comprised of western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virgina and eastern 
Ohio.. Mr. Sherry will represent 
northwestern, southwestern and soft 
wheat flour mills, as well as Usher 
Associated Dairies, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

For the past.25 years Mr. Sherry 
has represented leading flour mills of 
the country.in this territory. Charles 
A. Kramer will be associated with 
Mr, Sherry in the brokerage. 
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Although the pressure to buy flour 
has lessened from the extreme ur- 
gency of recent weeks, there still is 
a high level of demand from the bak- 
ing industry, particularly in the eas- 
tern states.» Family flour sales are 
light, reflecting the backlog of stocks 
held by consumers and the seasonal 
slump in home baking. A price 
squeeze between wheat costs and the 
recently announced flour ceilings 
discourages most millers from going 
after business and the general prac- 
tice is to accept bookings on a near- 
by shipment basis from old custom- 
ers only. 

A broad export demand remains 
evident and mills could place a lot 
more flour in such channels were 
licenses available. Sales have been 
made to virtually every Latin Amer- 
ican market, the Philippines and 
Mexico. Cuban August allocations 
are exhausted, but the island needs 
more flour. Most of the European 
buying on August licenses has been 
completed, although occasional lots 
still are being sold for August ship- 
ment. European buyers so far are 
refusing to book for September. Li- 
censes for that month are expected 
to be issued about Aug. 20. 


Southwestern Sales 148% 


Southwestern mills sold an aver- 
age of 148% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 35% the preceding 
week and 27% a year ago. This sub- 
stantial volume of flour business has 
been put on millers’ books since the 
new ceiling price was _ established, 
Aug. 2. Most millers are restricting 
forward sales to Aug. 20 and have 
sold all they can produce to that 
date. Others have booked for ship- 
ment 90 to 120 days ahead, the lat- 
ter feeling that the forward sales 
serve as a hedge for wheat pur- 
chases and believing that whatever 
happens to prices after Aug. 20 can- 
not hurt them very badly. Forward 
bookings represent a minor portion 
of the total sales. Interest in fam- 
ily flour is held back by hot weath- 
er, which discourages home baking, 
and continued rumors about the pos- 
sibility of a quick return of short ex- 
traction flours. Export business in 
hard winter wheat flour is limited 
only by the licenses available. 


Ceilings Restrict Sales 

Inquiry for spring wheat flour re- 
mains very heavy, but sales are held 
in check by the new ceiling levels, 
which millers consider unsatisfac- 
tory, and also by the uncertainty 
over what the decontrol board will 
do on Aug. 20. Millers are unable 
to accept more than a fraction of the 
business offered them, but sales last 
week amounted to 92.5% of capacity, 
against only 14% the previous week 
and 27% a year ago. Export inquiry 
is almost as heavy as domestic, with 
European, Cuban and Central and 
South American markets asking for 
flour. With spring wheat not yet 
available in volume and considerable 
difficulty in getting export licenses, 
sales are necessarily limited. 

Buffalo mills report the current 
bakery flour ceilings unsatisfactory 
and consequently are selling very 
little flour to that class of trade. 
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FLOUR DEMAND LESS URGENT: 
MILLS PINCHED BY CEILINGS 


Most Sales Confined to Nearby Shipment, Pending Price 
Decontrol Decisions—Export Interest High, But 
Availability of Licenses Governs Sales 


Modest sales of family flour are be- 
ing made for nearby shipment. Short- 
age of boxcars is hampering flour 
shipments. New York reports spring 
wheat flour beginning to move more 
freely, along with heavy shipments 
of Kansas types. Some west coast 
mills are using the $1.24 ceiling in- 
crease on New York sales, while 
others report a ruling that $1.11 is 
the figure for eastern markets, with 
the other only on shipments west of 
the Rockies. 


Many Mills Withdrawn 


Boston trade is light, with many 
mills withdrawn from the market 
because of the price squeeze result- 
ing from the new ceilings. A few 
sales were made in the past week, 
but they were insignificant when 
measured against the heavy over-all 
demand. Philadelphia trade is dull 
as both brokers and mill agents re- 
main on the sidelines awaiting de- 
velopments after Aug. 20. Except 
for some small releases to bakers 
whose supplies were exhausted, trade 
held at a minimum. Pittsburgh mill 
representatives report that bakers 
now have flour to cover their needs 
for some weeks and jobbers also are 
fairly well stocked. Prices are firm 
at the ceiling, although small devia- 
tions from the maximums are noted 
occasionally. 

Chicago business became more ac- 
tive on the new ceilings, although 
no big sales are reported. Some 
mills remain out of the market. 
Cleveland bakers and jobbers are 
now well supplied with both Kansas 
and spring wheat flour, with the 
general feeling among jobbers being 
that the turning point has been 
reached. Salesmanship is required 


to interest bakers, who are not in- 
clined to increase their stocks be- 
yond 30 days. 

The Pacific coast price bottleneck 
has been relieved with the new ceil- 
ings and an increase in wheat move- 
ment is noted, but car shortage and 
some mill strikes have arisen to in- 
terfere with trade and operations. 
The pipelines to bakers and consum- 
ing trades are filling up, but there is 
no pressure to make sales until the 
uncertainty of what will happen af- 
ter Aug. 20 is dispelled. 


Production 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 62,435 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 3,457,538 sacks, compared with 3,- 
519,973 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,722,690 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,161,898 
sacks and three years ago 3,143,062. 
Production decreased 113,118 sacks 
below last week in Buffalo. All oth- 
er sections of the country showed 
slight increases. Production increased 
9,485 sacks in the Southwest above 
last week; 16,514 sacks in the north 
Pacific Coast, 24,020 sacks in the 
central and southeast and 664 sacks 
in the Northwest. 
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FIRE SWEEPS ELEVATOR 

Walla Walla, Wash.—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed the Mor- 
rison Grain Co. elevator at Clyde 
recently, causing damage estimated 
at $400,000. More than 200,000 bus 
of wheat were destroyed in the fire. 
W. H. Kann, manager of the eleva- 
tor, was severely burned about the 
arms. 
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NEW BUILDING PLANNED 

Youngstown, Ohio.—S. E. Santage- 
lo, wholesale grocery executive. is 
investing $80,000 in a new building 
for the Mahoning Valley Flour Co., 
here. The two story building, which 
will be 66x165 ft, will adjoin the 
company’s main plant. 








Durum Millers Cautious About. Sales 
Beyond Aug. 20; Crop Outlook Better 


Durum millers, like bread wheat 
millers, are not accepting business 
that calls for shipment after Aug. 20. 
And, since they are well booked for 
that period, new business necessarily 
is light. 

They say that the new ceiling, 
$4.48, bulk, Minneapolis, for granu- 
lars is altogether too low, consider- 
ing the fact that bids on milling 
grades of durum “to arrive” have 
advanced from $2.05 to $2.17 bu. 

The outlook for the new durum 
crop, however, is promising. Some 
cutting has already been done in the 
southern areas, and should be well 
under way this week in North Dakota. 
This is an early start, and millers 
are hopeful that the crop can be 
garnered before it is weather-stained 
and lowered in grade by the rains 
that usually fall in late September. 
Cutting is said to have begun one to 
two weeks ahead of normal. 

The 2.8c increase in ceilings for 
macaroni and noodle products to 
cover increased wheat prices and the 
loss of the subsidy is held adequate 
for the time being, with the reserva- 
tion that if grains remain decontrol- 
led beyond Aug. 21, further increases 
will be necessary due to the extreme 


shortage of durum and the prospect 
that prices for this type of wheat 
will soar even after the new crop 
is harvested. 

Currently, manufacturers are sev- 
erely handicapped by the shortage of 
durum granulars and are operating at 
only about 80% of capacity in many 
instances. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Aug. 10, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Duarum or better...... $2.20 $2.20 
2 Durum or better...... 2.19 2.19 
3 Durum or better...... 2.18 2.18 
4 Durum or better...... 2.17 se 
5 Durum or better...... 2.15% von 
S BOG MSRM oc tccec’s 1.90 1.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based. on six-day week. 

. Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Me ee keke *112,908 60 
Prévious week ....... 131,754 63 
Oe ND ncdh cout obens 155,654 74 

Crop year 

production 

July l-Aug. 10, 1946 ............ 900,503 

Suey Damme. 82, BOGS oie vadecers 971,427 


*Preliminary. 
Eight mills reporting. 
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DAY-TO-DAY BUYING 
SLOWS FEED TRADE 


—~<>— 
Feeders and Distributors More Dis- 
criminating as to Price—Trend 
Easier, Index Off 


With buyers holding to a policy of 
doing business on a day-to-day basis, 
feed trade is rather slow. Formula 
feed manufacturers are taking on 
only such ingredient supplies as can 
readily. be blended and shipped prior 
to Aug. 20. Feeders and distributors 
are more discriminating as to price 
and quality and are cautious about 
making any forward commitments 
in view of the ample grain supplies 
available. The possibility of reim- 
posed ceilings after Aug. 20 has a 
strong tendency to act as a drag on 
the market. Feed prices have de- 
clined further, with millfeeds show- 
ing the greatest weakness. As a re- 
sult of the drop, the index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices, as _ re- 
ported by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, declined over 
nine points to 275, as compared 
with 284.3 a week ago and 166 a year 
ago. 


Millfeed Prices Easier 


Millfeed prices declined again 
in all markets as the demand 
was unable to absorb all offerings. 
At Minneapolis, bran standard mid- 
dlings and wheat mixed feeds de- 
clined $4 to $5 ton, with demand 
centering entirely on immediate de!iv- 
ery. Minneapolis feed shipments for 
the week, including wheat millfeeds, 
ground grain feeds and formula 
feeds, amounted to 16,500 tons, com- 
pared with 20,280 a year ago. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo was 
heavy. Offerings were large but 
there was little demand and consider- 
able selling pressure was necessary 
to move the heavy output. At Chi- 
cago, the market was restricted and 
could be termed a buyers’ market 
with prices off $2 to $3 ton. With 
this price still $13 or more over the 
old ceilings, buyers were reluctant 
to take on more than their imme- 
diate needs, with the possibility of 
a rollback of prices later in the 
month. 

At Kansas City, wheat millfeeds 
registered almost daily declines as 
offerings were more liberal and sub- 
stantially larger than the demand. 
Even though production was slightly 
lower, prices on bran were off ap- 
proximately $5 and middlings ap- 
proximately $3.50 ton. 


Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 40,766 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mil!- 
feed being accepted as the millfecd 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 41,756 tons in the 
week previous and 59,304 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 228,611 tons 
as compared with 343,262 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC PURCHASES REPORTED 

Kansas City, Mo.—For the wee 
ending Aug. 7, the Kansas City oi- 
fice of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
reported the purchase of 22,358 bus 
of wheat under the bonus prograni, 
642,447 bus designated as “set-aside” 
wheat and 1,780,000 bus represeni- 
ing open market purchases. 
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Wheat Trade Cautiously Awaits 
Deecontrol Decision 


Millers, Grainmen Center Attention on Washington Hearings 
—Further Increase in Crop Indicates Ample Carryover 


All eyes in the grain marketing 
and flour milling industries are cen- 
tered on Washington, awaiting deci- 
sions of the Price Decontrol Board 
on the future of price controls on 
grains after Aug. 20. Hearings on 
decontrol started Aug. 12 and this en- 
tire week has been dubbed “decon- 
trol week” as the various industry 
representatives argue their cases for 
permanent discontinuance of ceiling 
regulations. 

The wind has blown both hot and 
cold on the ultimate action to be 
taken by the price board and the 
result marketwise has been a cau- 
tious attitude the past week in all 
segments of the industry from pro- 
ducers through distributors and proc- 
essors. The recently reinstated 
wheat futures at Minneapolis closed 
Aug. 10 from %c lower on Decem- 
ber to 2c higher on September, with 
September ending at $1.891%4 and De- 
cember $1.92%. Kansas City Sep- 
tember closed at $1.89, or \%c high- 
er, and December at $1.89, or 1c up. 


CCC Buying Continues 


The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinued to pick up cash wheat in the 
Southwest and reiterated its inten- 
tion to acquire 250,000,000 bus for the 
export program. It announced last 
week that about 28,000,000 bus of 
the total already had been purchased, 
consisting of 25,000,000 set-aside 
wheat and 3,000,000 bus from the 
open market. With the Aug. 1 offi- 
cial crop report showing a further 
increase in the already bumper wheat 
yields, bringing the total up to 1,- 
160,000,000 bus, exports of 250,000,- 
000 bus, plus all regular domestic re- 
quirements, would leave a carry- 
over at the end of the crop year of 
330,000,000 bus. On top of this, Can- 
ada is bringing forth a wheat crop 
estimated at 500,000,000 bus or more. 
Such statistics are being emphasized 
by the industry leaders as the basis 
for permanent decontrol of prices. 

A growing shortage of boxcars is 
throttling the movement of wheat 
from the country to market. Hun- 
dreds of country elevators in the 
Northwest spring wheat area already 
are blocked with new grain and 
wheat is being piled on the ground. 
Railroads are bending every effort 
to loosen the jam, but it may be some 
time before enough empties can be 
diverted into the main areas to cope 
with the mounting harvest stream. 
The income tax factor looms again 
as a farm holding inducement in 
areas where the bonus program last 
spring put large sums of cash. into 
farm incomes. 

Although receipts of 757 cars of 





MOVEMENT OF OUTDOOR 
WHEAT SLACKENING 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Wheat move- 
ment declined sharply last week as 
the bottom of the open-air piles was 
reached. Much of this wheat showed 
damage, but not all of the unfit grain 
came from outdoor piles as some 
Wheat cut when too moist is show- 
ing up badly damaged from improper 
handling in storage. Protein is plen- 
tiful since’ most of the movement is 
from the extreme west and south- 
West part of the state. 


wheat at Minneapolis last week were 
not overly large, cash wheat declined 
1@3c bu. Demand was narrow as 
many mills were buying conservatively 
or were out of the market entirely, 
due to a pinch under the recently an- 
nounced flour ceilings. Arrivals of 
new wheat indicate a higher average 
protein content than last year, but 
as yet premiums for this factor have 
shown no weakness. Ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted Aug. 10 at $2.01 bu, with 3c 
premium for 13% protein, 7c for 14%, 
llc for 15% and 15c for 16%. Trad- 
ing on a “to arrive” basis increased 
further, but the boxcar shortage was 
a handicap to such transactions. 
Durum wheat maintained an increas- 
ingly strong tone and advanced 
about 15c for the week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Aug. 10: 


‘ae ae gk | ee ee $2.02 
eS  »§ F eer 2.01 
ie OS ere re eer ee 2.01 
DE ED 6s 06k Cine ehtaweent 2.00% 
2 ee ee ~ 8.60 he kee Base ediaees .99 
2 & £2 eer re 1.98% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, 7c for 14%, 1le for 15%, and 15c 
for 16%. . 


Winters More Stable 


The cash wheat market at Kansas 
City appears to have reached a fair- 
ly stabilized level after several days 
of weakness. Higher protein grain 
displayed some strength as millers 
began to take more interest in buy- 
ing. Some expansion in flour sales 
has been recorded recently, but gen- 
erally the milling industry is not 
selling beyond Aug. 20, so there is 
little buying pressure reflected in the 
wheat market. Ordinary No. 1 sold 
Aug. 10 at $1.93, with 12% protein 
bringing 1@1%c premium, 13% 3@ 
4c and 14% 6@6%c, generally re- 
garded as low premiums in view of 
the current supply situation. 

Generally light sales by producers 
are reported from the country and 
receipts continue to shrink moder- 
ately. Some wheat in northwestern 
Kansas and Nebraska is still on the 
ground for lack of sufficient boxcars, 
but when this movement is taken 
care of, many believe, market re- 
ceipts will slide to a low level, as 
there is no economic compulsion now 
for most producers to sell. Under 
these circumstances there is no bear- 
ishness, despite the size of the crop. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinues to purchase wheat sporadically 
at its old buying price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Aug. 10, protein 
content considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.93@2.05 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.92@2.04 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.91% 2.03 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 1.90 @2.02 
No. BF ROG coc cccivccccece 1.97@2.02 
a 2 Reread ee 1.96@2.01 
WOO DB WOO sce v cer ese ccs pcbies 1.95@2.00 
by 0. TE io. cca he's ersten wed 1.94@1.99 


Ordinary protein No. 1 hard winter 
was quoted Aug. 12 at Fort Worth 
at $2.06 bu and 13% protein at $2.08, 
basis delivered Texas common points. 
Producers were offering lightly, while 
demand shows signs of improvement 
after several weeks of stagnation. 
Export demand is good and terminal 
elevators have been filling round- 
lot sales. 

At Enid, Okla., ordinary No. 1 
hard was quoted at $1.85, with lic 
premium for 12 to 12.25% protein 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
4-10, Previous 5-11, 6-12, 8-14, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
pT een eee eee ee *791,120 790,456 881,938 720,270 709,042 
RSS  erer aris 1,413,561 1,404,076 1,297,513 1,134,705 1,111,078 
S| Ske Nst55540% 5 900 acne 475,869 588,987 548,238 419,382 474,821 
Central and Southeast ........ *472,683 448,663 623,367 557,514 522,523 
North Pacific Coast ........%. *304,305 287,791 371,634 330,027 325,598 
Eee ee re 3,457,538 3,519,973 3,722,690 3,161,898 3,143,062 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 67 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
on Percentage of capacity operated———_—_,, a July 1 to——~,, 
Aug Aug. ug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
4-10, Previous 5-11, 6-12, 8-14, 10, aa, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 80 80 88 74 67 3,961,015 4,997,334 
Southwest ...... 97 96 93 83 80 8,150,618 7,625,036 
EE 0 bees eeu 75 90 91 72 80 2,962,424 3,126,809 
Central and S. E. 63 60 79 70 68 2,550,982 3,500,637 
No. Pacific Coast 81 76 101 80 79 1,442,684 2,201,240 
Totals 222.3. 82 83 99 76 75 19,067,723 21,451,056 
THE SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 a” —. il Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
. ac- . 
capacity output _ tivity Hct oy m. Paul, North Dakota, 
Alig. 4-10 ...... 894,660 882,228 99 nae ae aes 
Previous week .. 894,660 872,374 98 Weekl ™ 
Year ago ...... 814,380 782,611 96 aa “en eee 
Two years ago.. 814,380 684,253 84 : y 
Five-year average ..........seeee0. 81 Aug. 4-10 ...... 667,800 *510,494 76 
eee ee 74 Previous week .. 667,800 518,462 78 
Kansas City Yes? sG0 <..... 667,800 557,579 83 
Aug. 4-10 ...... 364,320 344,240 94 Two years ago.. 660,498 = 439,276 67 
Previous week .. 364,320 341,278 94 WOCR-PORF GVGIRGS oo ncccvccccccces 60 
sees 352,800 322,143 91 Ten-year average .............+6.. 56 
Two years ago.. 352,800 251,951 71 *Preliminary. 
WOVOTGORT GVOTESS oociec cciivcesecscs 78 
TOM-FORF BVOTEGS oo cccccccsscscoce 72 Minneapolis 
Wichita 
Weekl F Pct. ac- 
Ae. £550 .a02.0 112,800 112,347 100 dannaie Banca ped 
Previous week .. 112,800 110.805 98 4 4 
Year ago ...... 111,132 105,275 95 Aug. 4-10 ...... 321,360 280,626 87 
Two years ago.. 111,132 94,621 85 Previous week .. 321,360 271,994 85 
eve: BURTEED: 2 d6ce eer senntes 85 el eee 321,360 324,359 101 
PORPORe OVOUERS 6 cic cccscccriscse 66 Two years ago.. 318,120 280,994 88 
Salina PUVO*YORE AVOTEBS 2c is cccccssesce 72 
ee a eee 84,600 74,746 88 Ten-year Average .........-.eseeee 64 
Previous week .. 84,600 79,619 94 
TORE OBO < siscss 0,556 70,588 88 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ie ae ict neat +4 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ten-year AVErAGE .:......20005-. j ; 79 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
inia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
PACIFIC COAST ” . 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: ho All ai nl 
Seattle and Tacoma District es ors — 
Weekly Mane Pot: ac- Mee. 4-49 2. 00s. 746,700 *472,683 63 
capacity output tivity Previous week .. 732,906 448,663 60 
Aug. 4-10 ...... 243,720  *186,512 ss Zor a ...... og sod sy +44 Lh 
Previous week .. 243,720 190,000 ye Pee See... Teeny = SESS pa 
Year ago ...... 269.100 221.079 98 | Sony neal average Pe Cee ee ee 4 
Two years ago.. 269,100 186.942 69 MECWOEE BVOTEDS 2056. cticceseces § 
PIVO"FORF GVETARO .02ccccesicvsece 70 *Preliminary. 
Ten-year AVETAZ!S ..... ee eeeeecceee 69 BUFFALO 
*Preliminary. 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Aug. 4-10 «++ 134,200 117,793 88 Aug. 4-10 ...... 601,200 475,869 79 
Previous week .. 134,200 97,791 73 Previous week .. 601,200 538,987 90 
Year ago .;<... 143,200 150,555 105 Year ago ...... 600,600 548,238 91 
Two years ago.. 143,200 143,085 100 Two years ago.. 577,416 419,382 72 
Five-year average ....5......ee08% 84 Five-year average .......6:seeeees 73 
TOR“FORF  GVOTRRO 6o0ca cokes sccias 75 TORTVORT AVOTERO 6662 cise cc ticoes 7% 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, 


in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and §t. Joseph: (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% 


flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 
per hundredweight of flour: ’ 


--—Southwest——, ——Northwest—, -—-Buffalo—— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


of the 


Figures show production since March 1, 
31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


-——-Combined— 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Aug. 4-10 ...... 291 127,035 11,242 55,421 7,614 46,155 40,766 228,611 
Previous week.. 22,465 10,937 - 8,354 41,756 
Two weeks ago 22,248 11,753 8,483 42,484 
|, PORTO ee 31,043 182,821 17,772 100,593 10,489 59,848 59,304 343,262 
BPE4. ccccvcseces 27,329 163,958 14,394 79,549 8,024 50,222 49,747 293,729 
.) |) ee or 26,849 160,205 13,352 73,256 10,998 51,927 51,199 285,388 
oo SOS ae 24,853 143,687 11,865 68,324 6,660 43,746 43,378 255,757 
Five-yr. average 26,397 155,541 13,725 75,429 8,757 50,380 48,879 281,349 
and lic additional for each %% pro- wheat is already being piled on the 


tein above 12.25%. 

The largest crop of wheat ever 
produced in Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory is now being harvested, under 
very favorable weather conditions. 
Difficulty is being encountered with 
lack of boxcars and coast receipts 
are much lighter than usual for ‘this 
period of the year. Country eleva- 
tors are being filled rapidly, and 


ground. Farmers show, some reluc- 
tance in selling, but the boxcar situ- 
ation is the, main reason for light 
trading. Wheat is selling at 2c over 
the old ceiling for immediate ship- 
ment, with no interest shown in de- 


ferred shipments. 


Yields are run- 


ning higher than anticipated in all 
areas where reports are being. ne- 


ceived. 
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NEBRASKA CHEMISTS 
REPORT ON NEW CROP 


—<>— 
Higher Test Weight, Heavier Berries 
Responsible for Better Milling 
Performance, They State 


Lincoln, Neb.—Cereal chemists in 
Nebraska flour mills report that the 
flour from the 1946 crop of Nebraska 
hard winter wheat is showing “some- 
what more satisfactory milling per- 
formance than found with the 1945 
crop,” according to J. C. Swinbank, 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association. 

The ash content of the new crop is 
about the same or slightly lower than 
in 1945. 

The detailed report, as issued by 
Mr. Swinbank’s organization, follows: 

“Mill chemists report that flour 
from the 1946 crop may be slightly 
more sensitive to mixing than last 
year. However, there seems to be 
plenty of wheat with strong mixing 
requirements so the final blends can 
be expected to have about the same 
mixing tolerance as the previous crop. 
In experimental millings, the ash con- 
tent is about the same or slightly 
lower than in 1945. Because the ker- 
nels are plump and test weight is 
above average, the milling perform- 
ance is somewhat more satisfactory 
than it was a year ago. 

“The baking characteristics of the 
new crop are at approximately their 
normal, satisfactory level. Low pro- 
tein and slightly questionable gluten 
caused some concern as the first 
green wheat was milled almost di- 
rectly from the combines. However, 
millers now report that the baking 
characteristics of Nebraska’s 1946 
crop are steadily improving and will 
prove as good or better. than last 
year’s crop. One prominent cereal 
chemist summarizes his appraisal of 
Nebraska’s largest wheat crop by 
saying, ‘We are now finding the 
wheat, in Nebraska generally, is 
showing the characteristics of which 
we are proud. We do believe that 
the character of Nebraska wheat is 
influenced somewhat by our more 
rugged climatic conditions as it is 
quite evident that we do have a more 
substantial type of gluten in much 
of our grain. This certainly will be 
of great help for blending with other 
wheat of weaker gluten quality.’ 

“A summary of _ representative 
farm wheat samples grown and clas- 
sified by the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association shows that 
such good milling wheats as Turkey, 
Nebred, Cheyenne, Tenmarg, Pawnee 
and Comanche account for nearly 
90% of the total acreage in the state 
again this year. As was the case in 
1944 and 1945 98% of the wheat 
grown on Nebraska farms in 1946 
was of varieties rating good or ex- 
cellent in milling and baking charac- 
teristics.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA PARLEY 
FAILS; BAKERS STRIKE 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Efforts to post- 
pone a strike by Local 6, Bakery and 
Confectioners Union, AFL, against 
five major wholesale baking com- 
panies in Philadelphia and -three in 
near-by Norristown, Pa, failed Aug. 
10, bringing a 75% reduction in the 
amount of bread available in the 
area. The next day found long lines 
formed before retail shops opened. 

Meanwhile plans ‘were -made by 
Ward Baking Co. and Fisher Baking 
Co. of Newark, N. J., and the Huber 
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Baking Co. of Wilmington, Del., to 
ship additional bread to the affected 
area. 

The strike affects 1,883 inside 
workers at 13 plants which produce 
a daily total of 1,000,000 loaves. Men 
were called off jobs at the General, 
Mees, Freihofer, Fleischmann and 
Parkway bakeries in Philadelphia and 
the Continental, Stroehman and 
Spalding companies in Norristown. 

The union had cut its demand for 
a pay increase to a rock bottom of 
20c hour for both male and female 
employees, 10c under the original de- 
mand, and had dropped a night differ- 
ential request from 10c to 7c. Ray 
Bolling, local president, said the bak- 
eries had refused to go above their 
previous flat offer of 16c. 

Bakery workers, it was said, are 
suffering from an acute loss in pay, 
because of the ingredient shortage, 
running as high as $30 weekly in 
some cases. 

The attorney for the companies 
charged that the strike was a viola- 
tion of a contract clause as to prior 
notice. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRST HUDSON BAY GRAIN 
SHIP IN 7 YEARS LOADS UP 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Mount Revel- 
stoke Park, the first of ‘six vessels to 
load grain at Port Churchill for di- 
rect shipment to overseas destina- 
tions in seven years, docked at Mani- 
toba’s northern port on Hudson Bay 
Aug. 10. It went under the elevator 
‘spouts shortly after arrival and is 
now out-bound with a cargo of wheat 
and lumber. 

The Essex Trader docked Aug. 13, 
with the Hillcrest Park and Dalcross 
in-bound. Two other vessels are to 
arrive later this month. 

The 1,877,737 bus of wheat in store 
at Churchill’s 2,500,000-bu terminal 
elevator will move out in six cargoes. 
Whether other boats will arrive for 
cargoes other than grain has not 
been determined. 

This will not be the first wheat 
shipped out of Port Churchill since 
1939 when the ill-fated Furby was 
torpedoed en route to Hudson Bay. 
In September, 1943, when there was 
such an urgent need for food, a few 
boats slipped into Port Churchill and 
took out roughly 740,000 bus of wheat 
to New York for convoyed transport. 

The first grain shipped out of 
Churchill was in 1931 and up to 1939 
about 20,000,000 bus had “moved out 
of the northern port. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RESERVATIONS OPENED 
FOR INDIANA OUTING 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Reservations 
for the annual golf party and out- 
ing of the Indiana Bakers Associa- 
tion which will be held Sept. 17-18 
at Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind., 
may be made directly to the South 
Shore Inn at Syracuse or to Charles 
P. Ehlers, association secretary, 924 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Indianapolis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S EXPORTS TOLD 


Winnipeg, Man.—Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour during 
the week ended Aug. 10 — totaled 
roughly 5,500,000 bus. This total in- 
cluded approximately 1,250,000 bus 
in the form of flour for destinations 
other than the United Kingdom, 
While the wheat sales included small 
lots .to other countries, the bulk of 
the wheat went to~ the United 
Kingdom. ‘ 
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DREAMER, BAKER, FLYER—Because of his enthusiasm for flying, Ear! 
P. Johnson, proprietor of the Chequamegon Bakery, Washburn, Wis., can 


well be indentified as Wisconsin’s “high flying baker.” 


He is shown 


above as he fished through the ice at Lake Superior last winter. His 
most recent aviation project is the development of an airport, on which 
Mr. Johnson has spent about $3,000 and plans to add another $2,000 in 


the next year. 


Mr. Johnson is a dreamer, he says. 


During “dreary” 


school days and later, during 11 years of teaching in Wisconsin public 
schools, he dreamed of a bakery of his own, and in 1936 founded his es- 
tablishment on a shoestring. When baking got to be a successful routine 
with him and after he learned to fly in 1944, he dreamed of an air strip 


for Washburn, a city of 2,500. 


That dream has become a reality, too, 


and he’s the head of the Washburn Flying Service, with a former Marine 


fighter pilot as his instructor. 





$3,000,000 OPA Suit Against 
Ralston Purina Co. Dismissed 


St. Louis, Mo.—tThe suit for $3,- 
000,000 filed by the Office of Price 
Administration in federal court in 
St. Louis, Aug. 29, 1944, against the 
Ralston Purina Co. was dismissed 
July 31, 1946, by the OPA, after near- 
ly two years of investigation. The 
suit involved alleged overcharges by 
the company on one item in its line. 

The suit brought immediate denials 
of the overcharge from the company 
and demands from throughout the 
feed trade for clarification of the 
regulation on which the suit was 
based. The figure of $3,000,000 rep- 


resented the maximum penalty for 
such overcharges, based on treble 
damages, and based on the assump- 
tion that the alleged overcharge on 
the one item had been made on the 
company’s entire output. 

Donald Danforth, president of the 
company, expressed gratification at 
the outcome of the case, saying “The 
dropping of the suit after two years’ 
investigation is proof that our prices 
have always been within the OPA 
limits. Our action in defending this 
case at a critical time in the war 
period helped to clarify the price 
structure for the entire feed trade.” 





India Gets Lares Read Grain 
Allocation for Rest of 1946 


Washington, D. C.—Reports of the 
near-starvation conditions of India’s 
more than 388,000,000 population 
were substantiated. when the Ameri- 
can famine mission to India urged 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson to authorize shipment of 
750,000 tons of. food grains to that 
country during the second half of 
1946. 

Mr. Anderson disclosed that allo- 
cations to the Indian government 
were only a little more than half 
the amount petitioned for by the 
famine investigators and declined to 
predict whether grain shipments to 
India would be stepped up to reach 
the 750,000-ton request. 

Allotments already issued by the 
USDA allocated 80,000 tons of wheat, 
flour and corn to India during July 
and another 80,000 tons of wheat 
and: flour for August export. At this 
80,000-ton per month basis, only 480,- 
000 tons will be allowed for purchase 


by Indian officials during the six- 
month period. 


¥ ¥ 
Oats Exports Approved 
Vancouver, B. C. — The Canadian 


Wheat Board has advised the local 
grain trade that permission has now 
been granted for the export of 1,000,- 
000 bus of oats to India for human 
feeding purposes. This export was 
banned early in the year due to the 
shortage of supplies for the Ca- 
nadian market. 

Local grain exporters have had the 
oats on hand here for some months 
and have been in touch with Indian 
buyers, who, it appears, are not 
much interested in the oats. since 
they are only No. 1 feed oats, 
whereas buyers’ requirements are 
for a grade not less than No. 2 or 
No. 3 Canadian Western oats. It 
may be that the oats will be offered 
to the United Kingdom or Switzer- 
land. 
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EVIDENCE BY NUMBERS—The increasing interest 
in the baking industry as a vocation is demonstrated 
here with a gathering of the 49th and largest class to 
be enrolled in the school of the American Institute of 
Baking at Chicago, Ill. The assembly of students, with 
instructors, consists of the following, left to right: 


Row 1—Ralph J. Lester, Henry E. Jackson, Alvin W. Rychlink, 
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Hunter, Bernhard Ilfelder, WOjg Carl C. Langston, M/Sgt. Hu- 
bert P. Clift, T/Sgt. Andrew F. Auderer, John N. Mueller, A. F. 
Beckman, Paul Burlingame, Leo Limer, Julius Yotive, Harold F. 
Tillman, and George R. Johnston; row 3—Howard E. nson, 
John R. Smith, Mike M. Kendrick, Charles Faulstich, Albert 8S. 
Schmidt, W. A. Fenning, Morris Cochran, Milton D. Binger, 
Alfred J. Bachna, J. B. Schmidt, H. Dorner, Robert Henchal, 
Charles F. Beck, Everett C. Sowersby, Ralph L. Kozlowicz, and 
E. H. Betlinski; row 4—Dewey W.-Carr, Jr., M. J. Weyand, R. B. 
Dietz, Stanley W. Pula, Walter C. Plant, Roy Rasco, F. C. Rich- 
ardson, James D. Ewald, John B. Drawbaugh, Melvin L. Liddic, 


M. C. Alford, Jr., R. A. Paul (AIB), 


Egerer, L. 


. . EF. Zenner (AIB), 
B. 0. Norton (AIB), William Walmsley (AIB), William Prouty 
(AIB), C. L. Ulie (AIB), Anthony Sgro (AIB), William C. John- 
son, Fred J. Probst, Michael Gregory, George J. Conly, and Carl 
J. Hopkins; row 2—Marino Sichi, Harold 
R. Naguszewski, Howard W. Shuman, George O. 


M. Kenney, Frank C 


George W. Holmes, 


Henry J. Owen, J. C. Moore, William V. Rosell, Paul Longstroth, 
Walter Gora, Jack Robertson, Jr., Marlin Martin, and Kenneth 
E. Christianson; and row 5—James DiBartolo, Albert J. Schmidt, 
Harold N. Keith, Fred 
Stevens, John K. Bang, Ernest P. Sauer, Thomas Bowen, H. P. 
Callister, James W. Harley, and Clyde Sadler. 


Altergott, A. W. 





U.S. Efforts to Aid GI Bakers 
Stymied by Market Confusion 


By PATRICIA KRIEGHBAUM 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C_—Former service 
men aspiring to enter the baking in- 
dustry are likely to have even more 
painful headaches than do established 
bakers, whose troubles with ingredi- 
ent shortages are obviously difficult. 
Special veterans’ aid legislation and 
voluntary assistance divisions in va- 
rious government departments are 
trying to aid new baking enterprises, 
but officials point out that they can 
guarantee nothing under present con- 
fused conditions. 

Under Revised General Rationing 
Order 18, the veteran who wants to 
enter the baking business is allotted 
a special maximum sugar base of 
12,500 lbs a year for bread and rolls 
alone or 28,200 lbs for only sweet 
goods production. For combination 
operations—both bread and sweet 
goods—the GI baker will be allowed 
a percentage of each. 

For example: If the combination 
baker produces 20% bread and rolls 
and 80% sweet goods of various 
types, the order would allot him one 
fifth of the maximum sugar for bread 
and rolls—about 2,560 Ibs annually. 
Sweet goods specialists would, in this 
particular ratio, receive four fifths of 
the maximum allotment, or approxi- 
mately 22,000 Ibs a year. 

Officials of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration emphasized that one of 
the main aids granted returning vet- 
erans would be the specification that 
no person could enter any business 
which depends upon sugar ~ except 
former GI’s. 

The basis for maximum sugar allo- 
cations is compiled on the average 
low base used by a comparable estab- 
lishment in the area specified by the 
requesting veteran. Then the amount 
Sought by the GI is compared with 
the announced maximum base of 
= al 18 and the smaller number is 

ted. 

4n some cases the base issued to 

petitioning service man would be 

at which he requested, since a few 
applicants have sources of sugar pro- 
curement other than allotment from 


OPA and thus do not require the en- 
tire maximum amount specified in 
the sugar order. 

However, every former fighting 
man wishing to open his own neigh- 
borhood shop is not handed the facili- 
ties on a silver platter. Officials 
have laid down certain qualifications 
that the new civilian must meet be- 
fore they allot him the requested in- 
gredients: 

He must have been in the armed 
forces 90 days. He must have at 
least 51% of the stock in his new 
business. The bakery must constitute 
his major occupation. No one con- 
nected with the baking industry can 
even be partially financing the aspir- 
ant. All these regulations and more 
have been devised to ward off any 
attempt of established bakeries to 
gain additional ingredient allotments. 

National representatives of the 
baking trade in Washington point out 
that GI’s in the industry would have 
very little trouble with sugar, point- 
ing out that flour and fats and oils 
would probably give them most of 
their headaches. 

Industry holds the reins in both 
of these tight fields... There is 
nothing veterans’ aid divisions in the 
OPA or the Department of Agricul- 
ture can legally do to force millers 
or shortening manufacturers to di- 
rect most of their production toward 
veterans. 

The USDA veterans’ aid section is 
engaged in a voluntary, informal pro- 
gram to request various industries to 
do their utmost for the new civilian 
business men. Allotments of oils are 
carried on in practically the same 
way as under OPA rationing orders. 

GI’s wishing to start a bread and 
rolls concern would have a maximum 
fat and-oil allocation of about 6,000 
lbs annually; bakers concentrating on 
sweet goods would be allotted ap- 
proximately 24,000 Ibs of shortening 
a year. 

This fats and oils program, officials 
explained, is still in its infancy and 
until final results of the venture are 
examined, no similar set-up will be 
instituted for flour, cocoa or syrups. 

Obtaining necessary machinery is 
also an obstacle for new bakers. A 


typical story concerns an established 
baker who revealed that he had put 
in an order for a new part for one 
machine in his bakery and was told 
that, he must wait until March, 1947, 
for delivery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bleak Fat and Oil 
Prospects Outlined 
for Next Year 


Washington, D. C.—Improvement 
in the fats and oils situation for 
bakers is not forthcoming in 1947, 
according to recent testimony by 
O. W. Herman, acting director of the 
fats and oils branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, before the spe- 
cial House committee investigating 
food shortages. In fact, an expected 
production decrease of 610,000,000 lbs 
in 1947 has prompted the depart- 
ment to cancel relief exports of fats 
after Jan. 1. 

The change in the export program 
actually means the United States 
will import more fats and oils than 
it ships out during 1947, Mr. Her- 
man said. 

A definite USDA policy of no ex- 
ports except to Mexico, Cuba and 
other traditional importers of United 
States fats has been established for 
next year. Increased copra produc- 
tion in the Philippines and another 
undisclosed source under develop- 
ment offer the only encouraging 
prospects in the whole fat-oil pic- 
ture, Mr. Herman testified. 

The expected reduction next year 
is estimated at 300,000,000 Ibs in the 
production of grease and tallow, and 
310,000,000 in vegetable oils. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NBC INCOME INCREASES 


New York, N. Y.—Partly because 
of reduced taxes, the net income of 
the National Biscuit Co. for the 
three months ending June 30 totaled 
$3,712,612, as compared with $2,750,- 
950 in the corresponding period last 
year. Profit after charges, but be- 
fore taxes, decreased $1,816,745 to 
$6,322,790. Federal tax provision 
was $2,610,177, as compared with $5,- 
370,945. For the 12 months ending 
June 30, the company earned $1.71 
a share on the common stock. 
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~'Decontrol Board 


Announces Four 
Appointments 


Washington, D. C.—Completing its 
organizational framework, the Price 
Decontrol Board has announced ap- 
pointment of its general counsel, 
economic advisor, acting secretary 
and director of information. 

David Cobb, 36-year-old attorney, 
will be general counsel of the new 
independent agency established - by 
the price control extension act. Mr. 
Cobb has been assistant general 
counsel of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration since 
his discharge from the navy in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Prior to his navy 
service, which began in 1943, he had 
served as counsel in several govern- 
ment agencies, including the Nation- 
al Defense Commission, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., the Department 
of Labor, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. A native of 
Barnstable, Mass., Mr. Cobb graduat- 
ed from Harvard Law School in 1935. 

Walter S. Salant, 34, a native of 
New York City, will act as economic 
adviser. Mr. Salant was economic 
adviser to the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion director from April, 1945, until 
last month. 

Bice Clemow, 36, of Hartford, 
Conn., former executive assistant in 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
will serve as acting secretary of the 
board until a permanent selection is 
made. Prior to his government serv- 
ice Mr. Clemow was a Hartford 
newspaper publisher. 

Director of Information is Delmar 
Beman, 35, of Washington, who was 
head of the trade relations branch 
of the OPA Information Depart- 
ment from November, 1944, until 
this month. Mr. Beman is a former 
Washington newspaperman. 

The board also announced that 
Harold Leventhal, 31; a Washington 
attorney recently released from the 
Coast Guard, would serve temporarily 
as adviser on procedural matters in 
the hearings which began August 
12 on whether livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, grain, soybeans and cottonseed 
should remain free of price control 
after Aug. 20. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ ATTITUDE LAUDED 
BY FDA ADMINISTRATOR 


Washington, D. C.—Praise for a 
“constructive approach” in safeguard- 
ing public health by “producing 
wholesome and meritorious products” 
was handed the baking industry in a 
recent letter to John T. McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association, from Watson B. Miller, 
administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The praise was in response to Mr. 
McCarthy’s writing the food and drug 
administrator on occasion of the for- 
tieth anniversary of the Federal Food 
and Drug Act, which was described 
by Mr. McCarthy as mutually bene- 
ficial to the baker and to the public 
he serves. 

“The commemoration of the anni- 
versary,” wrote Mr. “Miller, “was 
pe atts that the industries subject 
to ation under the statute joined 

consumer groups in rétognizing 
tHe benefits of its enforcement.” 
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BUSINES 





Jean E. Zeller 


Packaging Chief 
Started as Mill 
Buying Agent 


F ROM purchasing agent for a mill- 
ing company in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, in. World War I to chief of vir- 
tually all war functions of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’ grain 
products branch in Washington, D. 
C., in World War II is the straight- 
line distance between two points in 
the career of Jean E. Zeller. But 
there were quite a few curves and 
some side trips in the travels Mr. 
Zeller pursued in that 27-year stretch. 

Mr. Zeller’s first job was with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., a .subsid- 
iary of the Standard Milling Co., 
which he joined in 1918 following 
completion of a two-year course in a 
business college. A year later he 
became purchasing agent for the com- 
pany and in 1921 he assisted Prof. 
J. B. Morgan of Kansas City in or- 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 


dustries co-operated with and in wartime 


officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


x OK OW 


By Don E. Rogers 
EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ANY top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 
tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 
of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 

industries. In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 
specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the thirteenth installment in the series describing the wartime ac- 
tivities of business men in government positions. Future issues of The North- 
western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 


* x * 


* * * va 





Takes Civilian 
Army Position 


ESLIE R. OLSEN, for many years 
director of products control of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., contributed his share to 
the war effort by accepting an ap- 
pointment as a civilian employee, 
subsistence section, research and de- 
velopment branch, military planning 
division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Washington, D. C. He 
reported for.duty there on July 17, 
1944, after having resigned from the 
International company. 

For more than a year he assisted 
in work connected with maintenance 
of army rations and the development 
of new ideas along this line. His 
specialty was in the flour and bak- 
ing products category of army ra- 
tions. He resigned from his quar- 
termaster office appointment in 
August, 1945, and he and Mrs. Olsen 
moved to California. to make their 
home; He has converted photography 
from an avocation into a vocation, 
and is now the proprietor of a retail 
camera shop in Los Angeles. 


Expert Lends 
His Experience 


HEN in need of a soybean 

meal or other vegetable pro- 
tein feed expert, a good place to 
look is in Illinois or Iowa, the heart 
of the soybean country, and that is 
exactly what Walter C. Berger did 
back in December, 1943, when he 
needed a specialist in his feed man- 
agement branch of the War Food Ad- 
ministration to head up the then new 
protein meal allocation order, now 
known as WFO 9. 

In K. J. Maltas, Mr. Berger found 
a native Iowan up to his ears in 
protein meal work in Illinois. Mr. 
Maltas was western salesmanager 
and director of nutrition for the A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co. at 
Decatur. The company agreed to 
loan the services of Mr. Maltas for 
awhile and Mr. Maltas agreed to 
come to Washington to get the pro- 
tein meal allocation program or- 
ganized. He could stay only until 
April, 1944, when the growing short- 
age of manpower’ necessitated his 
return to the Staley company. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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MEN IN GOVERNMENT 





Robert Schafer 


This Versatile 
Expert Tackles 
Anything 


HE experiences of economist Rob- 

ert Schafer in government and 
industry have been described rather 
frequently and in considerable detail 
in The Northwestern Miller in recent 
years, but the Business Men in Gov- 
ernment series would not be com- 
plete without some comment on the 
activities of this energetic and ver- 
satile gentleman. 

Mr. Schafer joined the government 
in 1940 when the approaching war 
made Washington the nation’s eco- 
nomic capital. Like many other men, 
he had a strong desire to do his bit 
in the national emergency and being 
physically unable to join the military 
services, he offered his contribution 
in the form of his broad education 
and industrial experience in eco- 
nomics. 

A specialist on crop reporting and 








K. J. Maltas 
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grain brokerage, Mr. Schafer was 
packgrounded with four years at Har- 
vard, followed by two years in Har- 
vard Business School and one year 
doing special research in Kansas 
State College at Manhattan. He had 
three years’ — 1937-40 — association 
with E. A. Pierce & Co. as eastern 
grain representative and commodity 
broker and for a year previous to 
going to Washington he was man- 
ager of the commodity department of 
Orvis Bros.; a New York brokerage 
house. While at Harvard, he wrote 
a business and financial column for 
the Loston Transcript. 
Starts in Textiles, Leather 


He wanted a position in govern- 
ment that would provide outlet for 
his grain business and allied com- 
modi‘y training, but his first connec- 
tion was with the textiles, leather 
and apparel division of the Office of 
Price Administration. It was not 
until late in 1942 that a position 
openci for him in the flour section 
of th: food and food products divi- 
sion «f that agency. Atherton Bean 
at that time chief of the division, 
appo'ited him as his principal assist- 
ant. 

His initial assignment at the OPA 
comp:ised a comparative study of 
hide and cattle prices and later he 
did some work on estimates of mili- 
tary and -civilian needs for leather. 
Then Mr. Schafer helped to straight- 
en out the bag situation which had 
developed an emergency condition 
due to the impact of war. The 
feathers and down industry devel- 
oped critical shortages and at the 
request of the army, Mr. Schafer sur- 
veyed the situation and made recom- 
mendations for inventory controls. 
Later he took a hand in the wool 
situation, setting up price schedules 
for the machine knitting industry and 
arranging meetings of knitting indus- 
try representatives, military and 
civilian government officials. 

His broad training in economic 
analysis and his ability,to recognize 
trends in otherwise jumbled masses 
of statistics, speculations and rumors, 
suddenly thrown haywire by the up- 
heavals of war, made him a very val- 
uable asset. to.the government policy 
makers and he fell in the category 
of irreplaceable officials. 

Mr. Bean, Colin S. Gordon and Al- 
lan Moore depended upon Mr. Schafer 
extensively in work pertaining to 
regulations on grain, flour and feed. 
His work centered on the preparation 
and supervision of statements of con- 
sideration and economic briefs as the 
basis for policy determination. He 
had an important part in writing 
MPR 296 covering the flour industry 
and wrote the entire statement of 
considerations justifying this order. 

Surveys Flour Industry 

He handled research work involv- 
ing an analysis of flour trade sta- 
tistics, such as sales, milling opera- 
tions, unfilled orders and wheat 
stocks on hand. Comparisons were 
made of milling operations in various 
Parts of the country in relation to 
an average percentage of normal for 
the country as a whole. 

Industry production methods, re- 
gional price differentials, transporta- 
tion costs, marketing methods, labor 
and distribution costs in the flour in- 
dustry were carefully analyzed as a 
basis for the flour ceiling order. Mr. 
Schafer traveled extensively through- 
out the country attending meetings 
of the trade called by the OPA flour 
section to obtain first hand data on 
all price problems. 

Mr. Schafer’s responsibilities also 
included co-ordination of his OPA di- 
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vision with other agencies of the gov- 
ernment, including such agencies as 
the Commodity Credit Corp., the 
Food Distribution Administration and 
the War Production Board, as well as 
the co-ordination of his division with 
other divisions within the OPA. 
Thus, he became a familiar figure in 
many branches of government and 
further widened his previous industry 
acquaintances. 

After about four years of govern- 
ment work, Mr. Schafer joined the 
buying research department of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Minneapolis. 
Early in 1946 he returned to the 
OPA in Washington to assist Colin 
S. Gordon with some special grain 
and feed problems. Upon the com- 
pletion of this assignment with the 


OPA, Mr. Schafer joined the Her- 
cules Powder Co. of Wilmington, Del., 
to undertake a four months’ engi- 
neering management survey, includ- 
ing an analysis of the costs of the 
raw materials which Hercules buys, 
along with their relationship to the 
prices of its customers’ products. 

Mr. Schafer does a good job at any- 
thing he tackles. His friends would 
not be surprised if he bobs up next 
in the middle of some atomic energy 
research project. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. S. LANGILLE RETIRES 
AFTER 50-YEAR CAREER 
Winnipeg, Man. — C. S. Langille, 


pioneer grain man and manager of 
the Eastern Terminal Co., at Winni- 
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peg, a subsidiary of James Richard- 
son & Sons, Ltd., since 1926, has re- 
tired to reside at Victoria, B. C. For 
more than 50 years Mr. Langille has 
been associated with the grain busi- 
ness. His first job was with the in- 
spection department of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

Frank M. Ross, formerly assistant 
manager, has been appointed manager 
of the Eastern Terminal Co., suc- 
ceeding Mr. Langille. Mr. Ross start- 
ed in the grain business in 1918 and 
joined the company which he now 
manages in 1928. John Tease has 
been appointed assistant manager. 
Mr. Tease was with James Richard- 
son & Sons at Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 
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Your INDUSTRY 


To most effectively meet the needs of American Industry, 


Union Pacific provides a fleet of freight cars specifically 
designed to transport all types of materials and merchandise. 


Sturdily constructed and efficient in mechanical oper- 
ation are the various types of freight cars pictured on 
this page. This safe, dependable rolling stock is a 
vital factor in providing poemapotenren for the com- 


merce of the nation. 


Of special interest to the Milling Industry is the box 
car, Fig. 6, used for the shipment of grain and milled 
products, Covered hopper cars, Fig. 3, also have been 
used in transportation of bulk grain. 


The trained knowledge and experienced skill of thousands 
of Union Pacific employees keep shipments rolling on 
schedule over the time-saving Strategic Middle Route, unit- 


ing the East with the West Coast. 


Experienced traffic 


specialists, from coast-to-coast, are ready to assist you. Let 


them help you with your next shipment. 


For fast, dependable service ... 


be Sp ecific - 
say ‘Union Pacific’ 


Union Pacific will, upon request, 
We cladty furnish industrial or mer- 
cantile concerns with information 
regarding avoilable sites having 
trackage acilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 











UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Route 
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CANDIDS AND CASUALS—tThe recent sixteenth an- 
nual Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tournament at the 
Minneapolis Golf Club provided plenty of subjects for 
candid action and casual shots (photographic, that is). 
Refreshments at the 10th tee provided a welcome res- 
pite in the midst of an 18-hole grind, as shown in the 
top center picture, with W. A. Richards, Russe‘l-Miller 
Harold Hoffman, 
Baking Co., and Don White, Russell-Miller, linked arm 
in arm. Below them, the “pro” chalks up the scores of 
Zinsmaster, president, Zinsmaster Baking 


Milling Co., Minneapolis; 


Harry W. 


Harvest 
toward Hole 1. 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, looks on. 
Bergquist gets off a first tee drive. 
Bort, pie specialist of Duluth, Minn., begins his series 
of swings. At upper right, Mr. Miller and Mr. Berg- 
quist take a gander toward the 10th hole; below John 
S. Pillsbury, chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., drives off 
Top winners of the contest were D. 
Arne, George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and R. 
A. Bertelsen, Purity. Baking Co. 


Co., Minneapolis, and Leslie F. Miller, president, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., while Leo Johnson, Standard 


At upper left, Mr. 
Below him, Neal 





World Wheat Exports During 
1945-46 Crop Year Set Record 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary 
figures on wheat exports from the 
four principal exporting countries in 
1945-46 are approximately 864,000,000 
bus—a record movement for these 
countries, the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics reports in 
its July wheat situation survey. 

Current estimates of exports from 
each country, in million bushels, are: 
United States 386, Canada 372, Ar- 
gentina 68 and Australia 38. In ad- 
dition some small quantities were 
shipped from the U.S.S.R. and from 
the Middle East. While the total is 
far short of the stated requirements 
of 1,200,000,000 bus, widespread star- 
vation was prevented by adjustment 
of rations, the use of other grains, 
and general depletion of grain stocks. 

For the year ahead, the food situ- 
ation is especially dependent on the 
size of the new crops. A year ago, 
large reserves still existed in export- 
ing countries, but these have now 
been exhausted. On the basis of 
present prospects, exporting coun- 
tries will not be able to export as 
much as last year. However, larger 
supplies of other grains may be avail- 
able as food. 

On July 1,. 1946, wheat stocks in 
the four exporting countries of the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia totaled only about 340,000,- 
000 bus, which is the smallest since 
1937, and about 25% below the 1935- 
39 average of 458,000,000. 

While statistics are not available 


for a very accurate summary at this 
time, world production, excluding the 


Soviet Union and China, is expected. 
to be 8 to 10% above the production 


in 1945, and perhaps not far from the 
five-year (1935-39) prewar average. 
Prospects in Europe are for a crop 
better than the very poor ones in 
1945 and 1942, although still not as 
large as those of other recent years 
and less than the prewar average. 
The outturn in southern and western 
Europe, where the harvest is in prog- 
ress, and also in North Africa are 
sharply above the poor harvests of 
a year ago. 

The combined production in Greece, 
Italy, France, Spain and Portugal is 
tentatively estimated at about 650,- 
000,000 bus, compared with about 
440,000,000 last year and the 1935-39 
average of 726,000,000. 

For the Soviet Union, grain yields 
equal to or better than the average 
of recent years are in prospect for 
the country as a whole on an acreage 
somewhat larger than-that seeded for 
the 1945 harvest. Since acreage and 
probably the yields will still be below 
prewar in the liberated regions, total 
grain production is not likely to reach 
prewar volume. In the Far East, 
where the food emphasis is on rice, 
conditions have not been favorable 
for planting and the acreage planted 
in such important rice exporting 
countries as Burma and Siam will be 
well below normal. 

The improvement in the condition 


éf Canadian spring wheat over last 
year is quite marked in all provinces, 
withthe exception of Manitoba for 
which a sharp decline is reported. 
The condition of all Canadian wheat 
as of the last of June would indi- 
cate a very large crop. However, 
it is to be emphasized that condition 
figures on this date do not neces- 
sarily reflect ultimate yields. Last 
year, for example, final outturns were 
significantly below June 30Q~indica- 
tions. The area seeded in the prairie 
provinces is reported at 25,200,000 
acres, an increase of 12% over the 
22,600,000 seeded in 1945. The win- 
ter wheat acreage is 445,000, or one 
third less than in 1945. 

Reflecting dry conditions in certain 
areas, together with shortages of 
tractors, machine parts and labor, 
the area seeded to wheat in Australia 
for harvest late in 1946 is expected 
to be over 13,000,000 acres. This is 
well above the 11,500,000 acres last 
year, and is about the average of 13,- 
300,000 acres for the five prewar 
years. Rainfall has been reported 
adequate except in New South Wales. 
In Argentina the acreage seeded is 
substantially above a year ago. Mois- 
ture condition is reported as excel- 
lent. On the basis of increased acre- 
age and more favorable conditions 
for these southern hemisphere coun- 
tries than a year ago, production 
above the poor crops of last year and 
perhaps about at the prewar levels 
may be assumed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ST. REGIS OFFICE 
New York, N. Y.—St. Regis Sales 
Corp., sales subsidiary of the St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York, has 
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opened a branch office at 202 Farr 
Building, Allentown, Pa. The com- 
pany said the Allentown office; its 
21st sales office in the United States, 
was opened to handle an increase 
volume of business in its multiwall 
paper bag division. The new office, 
under the supervision of J. Lea Fear. 
ing, Jr., is strategically located in 
the heart of the great Lehigh Valley 
cement industry. All the major 
cement plants of the valley are lo- 
cated within 30 miles of the Allen- 
town-Easton district. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Distillers’ August 
Grain Use Set at 
Three Days’ Mash 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Aug. 7 an- 
nounced August allocations of grain 
quotas to distillers of beverage spirits 
on the basis of the mashing capacity 
of a company for a three-day period 
for all its plants, as measured by 
the daily average for the highest 
five consecutive calendar days since 
Jan. 1, 1945. 

'A minimum of 6,000 bus for any 
company is provided. Records must 
be substantiated, either by a certi- 
fication from the storekeeper-gauger 
or a photostatic copy of Alcohol Tax 
Unit records. 

Grain quotas in July were also al- 
located on the basis of mashing ca- 
pacity for three days, but capacity 
was calculated on the basis of the 
highest single day of previous opera- 
tion. The change to the average of 
the highest “five consecutive days” 
as the basis for determining capacity 
will result in some lowering of the 
mashing capacity figure for most 
plants. 

Malt being used in connection with 
the processing of potatoes, however, 
will bring total operations by bev- 
erage distillers up to about the level 
of June and July operations, which 
were on the basis of 2,500,000 bus 
of grain per month. 

No transfers of allocations between 
companies will be authorized except 
in cases of unusual hardships. 

The decisions on August alloca- 
tions were made after consideration 
of statements submitted at a public 
hearing which was held in Washing- 
ton on July 26. 








¥ ¥ 
Distillers Get Potatoes 
Kansas City, Mo. — Movement of 


700 carloads of dehydrated potatoes 
from the Pacific Coast to eastern 
distillers has been coming through 
the Kansas City market for grind- 
ing in transit. 
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CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
ON WIEDLOCHER PLANT 


Chicago, Ill—Wiedlocher & Sons, 
formula feed manufacturers at 
Springfield, Ill., has started rebuild- 
ing its plant which was destroyed 
by fire early this year. 

A soft feed unit is under construc- 
tion and machinery is being installed 
as rapidly as possible. The firm also 
plans to install two pellet mills in this 
building within the next month or 
two, and will then be in a position to 
supply its trade with soft mash feeds 
and pellet feeds. 

Replacement of the’ company’s 
scratch feed and- molasses feed unit 
will be undertaken as soon as ma- 
terial and equipment become avail- 
able. , 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 


“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








“Golden Loa That's Our 


The Flour with ie Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn: : 











Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha; Neb. 
SER eas 


— Western King F lour__ 








» 
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Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 


f Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Yesusiaeh hovete co Ramses Gian cal Be Deneob 





Kansas City, Me. 
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Cuban Sugar Deal 
Settled on U. S. 
Price Pledge 


Washington, D. C.—Terms for the 
sale of .1946-47 Cuban sugar were 
settled recently between this country 
and Cuba after an American price 
increase, as.well as protection of 
Cuban interests against unfavorable 
legislation, was pledged by the Unit- 
ed States. 

Meanwhile, the Senate agreed to a 
one-year extension of the sugar quota 
act beyond Dec. 31, providing for 
sugar production and import quotas 
and sugar subsidies. 

In Havana, it was decided between 
representatives of both countries that 
the 1946 crop will be bought at the 
basic price of 3.675c lb, plus a 24%4% 
rise for every corresponding increase 
in the Department of Labor’s retail 
monthly food index with the last 
quarter of 1945 as the base. Should 
the index fall, the price would not 
necessarily decline. 

The 1947 crop will cost the highest 
price paid for 1946 sugar, plus a 
4% increase for every index rise. 

Terms for the sale were reached 
after 10 months of negotiations. The 
contract calls for the extension of 
the sugar act for one year, in- 
stead of three years as had been pre- 
viously suggested. 


¥ ¥ 


Reports on Duty-Free Sugar 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. conditionally pro- 
poses to terminate the duty-free en- 
try of Cuban sugar on or before Jan. 
1, because it is still “not possible to 
exactly offset losses on such opera- 
tions by a ceiling price increase,” 
Robert H. Shields, president of the 
CCC, explained in a recent letter to 
Senator Joseph H. O’Mahoney of Wy- 
oming. “Termination would follow,” 
said Mr. Shields, “if the authority 
under which we are permitted to ab- 
sorb such losses is not changed in a 


way as to make it impossible for us ' 


to complete our Cuban sugar opera- 
tions on a workable basis.” 
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RYE BREAD ADJUSTMENT 
fERMITS RISE IN ROLLS 


Washington, D. C.—Again in effect, 
along with other orders from the 
Office of Price Administration, 
Amendment 7 to Revised Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14B extends 
June price levels for rye bread to 
Sept. 1 and permits a 2c doz increase 
in rye rolls. 

Other features of the amendment 
are elimination of the maximum 
price limitation of 12c lb, and permis- 
sion to adjust prices by either price 
or weight.. This order was_ issued 
June 29 but was -hardly ‘in’ effect 
when the old OPA act expired. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSOLIDATION ANNOUNCED 


New York, N. Y.—The:business of 
the American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp.. has-been consolidated with 
that of thé parent company, the 
American Cyanamid Co., in line with 
the organization’s plans to simplify 
its structure. It is-expected that a 
similar: move will be made-shortly in 
connection with - Lederle Laborato- 
ries, Inc., another subsidiary of the 
American Cyanamid Co, 














Produced by the Millers of 











KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 
a flour of superior 
quality. 











When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 


KELLY’S FAMOUS 








The 
WILLIAM KELLY 











MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Cfor more than 33 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


” 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Expand YOur technical COn ral le 


eve Send your samples to W. E. Long Co, 


analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Propel —reuaBle REPORTS. 





Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 


THE W.E. LONG CO. ceietse a. nina 











HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANIEL WEBSTER and GoLp CoIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Sin 


Our GUARANTEE Still Stands 


We have always advertised our fine flours 
with the statement that we back them to the 
limit for the particular use to which they 
are adapted. 

This guarantee extends to La Grange Mills 
80% flour. It is made from closely selected 
spring wheat, and as carefully milled as men 
and machines can make it. This results in 
satisfaction for the bakeshop and housewife. 
In these days of uncertainty about flour, your 
best bet is to stick to the mill that has al- 
ways made quality its first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS + winwesorA 


°* MINNESOTA 
PIONEER MILLERS SPRING WHEAT 








‘Dependable”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


It Must Be 100% Spring 
A Glance at the Map Shows Why 


Ceres Proven Flour 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 














Cornerstone Chapter 





«Continued from page 4.) 


need much advice. Most of them 
have discovered that there has been 
more or less carelessness in regard 
to the details of expenditure, and 
that many little leaks may be 
stopped. Judicious investigation has 
shown and will show where expenses 
may be reduced without impairing 
the efficiency of the mill or affect- 
ing the grade of the products. There 
is money to be made in milling, 
but the conditions have changed 
greatly, and no man knows that 
further changes will not come. Those 
who so trim their sails as to defy 
adverse and promptly use favorable 
trade winds will find much to be 
thankful for when another Christ- 
mas day comes. Therefore we in- 
sist that despite the gloomy retro- 
spect and the far from cheering out- 
look, our millers have something to 
be thankful for now.” 


Too Much Capacity! 

The Northwestern Miller’s editor 
of that day thought it was not ad- 
vancing a novel proposition to say 
that there was too much milling ca- 
pacity in the world. 

“The people who eat bread do not 
increase in number fast enough,” 
he wrote, “to keep pace with the 
increase in number and capacity of 
the flour mills. It is true that the 
mills are unevenly distributed among 
the people, but this is the natural 
result of the progress of the age, 
and if the millers were scattered 
so as to exactly meet with the re- 
quirements of their surroundings, 
there would still be too much ca- 
pacity, as well as heavy overproduc- 
tion of flour. 

“The milling trade is not peculiar 
in this particular, although the dis- 
covery has been made later than 
in many others for the reason that 
the milling industry of modern times 
is scarcely 20 years old. In the iron, 
weaving, sugar and other trades the 
capacity for producing exceeded the 
demand years ago, and yet there 
is no one who considers any of them 
less profitable or less necessary than 
ever before. In them has been found, 
as it is now beginning to be evi- 
dent in the milling trade, that the 
fittest must survive. 

“The old-fashioned, the uneconomi- 
cal and the reckless must step out 
of the way and make room for the 
modern, the progressive and the care- 
ful miller. Because there is two 
barrels’ capacity where there is de- 
mand for one barrel of flour, is no 
evidence that flour making must be 
done at a loss. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the man who makes the 
flour and makes a profit thereon 
will be the man who knows his busi- 
ness thoroughly, buys his wheat 
cheaply, mills it with economy and 
with the aid of the latest improve- 
ments in machinery. This is the 


“miller of the future—and it will serve 


for a very good picture of the suc- 
cessful miller of the present.” 


Barrels on the Way Out 

The coopers weren’t getting along 
too well, either, and unlike the mill- 
ers they really were on the way out 
so far as flour packaging was con- 
cerned. Strikes and low mill pro- 
duction made 1885 a bad year for 
them. As for their future, the edi- 
tor had at least a dim premonition: 

“While it can not be predicted that 
the cooper is likely to find his oc- 
cupation gone, still we think it ob- 
vious that the use of sacks is on 
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Robert T. Beatty, of The North- 
western Miller staff, holding the «opy 
of our May 28, 1886, issue ‘hat 
emerged from its 60-year repos« in 
a Minneapolis cornerstone. 


the increase, and to that extent, at 
least, barrels are displaced. We <ive 
but little weight to the talk about 
improved paper barrels and the »ro- 
posed manufacture of one-stave  ar- 
rels in large quantity. Neithe~ of 
these inventions are new and nei:her 
have as yet assumed the character 
of assured commercial successes. We 
therefore conclude that the present 
generation of coopers have but little 
to fear from changes and the com- 
petition of new packages, but that 
a change is gradually taking place 
which, as stock becomes scarcer and 
dearer, will be more rapid.” 

If the coopers in Minneapolis did 
not make much money in 1885 they 
at least made a lot of barrels--2,- 
750,000 stands the cornerstone csti- 
mate. 


Feed Industry Makes Bow 


By 1885 millfeed was beginning to 
come up out of the tailrace where 
generally it had gone before that 
and was beginning to take its place 

(Continued on page 26.) 








| FLOUR BRANDS 








The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


VITAMATIC—Joe Lowe Corp., New Yor! 


as 


N. Y; prepared doughnut flour. Use claime 

since Aug. 29, 1945. 
KELLOGG’S—Kellogg Co., Battle Cre, 

Mich; corn grits and corn meal. Use 


claimed since March 2, 1938, on corn g: ts 
and since Sept. 23, 1944, 

DUFF’S—P. Duff & Sons, Inc., Pittsburh, 
Pa., assignor to American Home Foc:'s, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New York; prepared mixes for making w:f- 
fles, muffins, cake and gingerbread. 136 
claimed since Nov. 10, 1942 

7-11 VARIETY —Kellogg Co., Bat'le 
Creek, Mich; cereal breakfast foods. 1 ¢ 
claimed since May 12, 1942, 

DUFF’S—P. Duff & Sons, Ince., Pit 
burgh, Pa., assignor to American Hc 
Foods, Inc., New York,-N. Y; spice ci 
mix, prepared mix for making cakes ( 


on corn meal 


aeoot 


claimed since Nov. 10, 1942); prepa 
mixes for making waffles (use clain°d 
since Oct. 1, 1943); muffins, shortca .¢ 


mas 


ginger bread, cookies and cakes (use clain ° 
since Dec. 13, 1943). 

YEAR ROUND—May Newland Benn 
doing business as .Bennett Milling ‘ 
Geneva, Ill; self-rising pancake flour. ‘ 5¢ 
claimed since Nov. 18, 1904. 


= 


A & S—Auger and Son, Los Angeles, C 
prepared dry mixes for baking cook * 
gingerbread and cakes. Use claimed si! ° 
July 31, 1944. 

SPARKLER—Grosse Pointe Flour ©, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Oct. 24, 1941. 

P PILLSBURY — Pillsbury Mills, In: 
Minneapolis, Minn; pancake flour, bu <- 
wheat, wheat and corn pancake flour, «'- 
riched farina, hominy grits, cake flour 6 
corn -meal. Use claimed since Jan. 
1873, as to word “Pillsbury”; and sinc 
June 16, 1944, on the mark as presented. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 














3 


e.” “.% ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





























Like all millers, we can’t make as 
much POLAR BEAR now as we 
would like, or mill to as low an ex- 
traction, but you can bank on the 
fact that POLAR BEAR quality will 
equal the best in the market. Through 
scarcity and plenty, there is no devi- 
ation from the highest standards pos- 
sible in producing POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 


Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
































Cfor more hen 45 Years... 


INGOLD « WINON 


FLOUR FLOUR 
Under Government Regulations, These 80% 
Absolute Dependable QUALITY. 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE , Bay See 
FOR QUALITY” WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Emergency Flours Will Continue to Be of 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 









Millers of Quality CHlours 













'Success’ Slory 


—— army officer dining aboard the 
navy ship was delighted with the 
delicious light rolls served for din- 
ner. He expressed his pleasure in 
glowing terms. The skipper took it 
all in stride, explaining: ‘It’s be- 
cause of our system,” he pointed out 
at length. “You see, our baker 
aboard ship was a baker in civilian 
life, so we made him a baker in the 
navy.” 

Interested, the officer of the army 
wanted to meet “a guy that can 
bake that well.” 

When introductions were in order, 
the army officer asked where he had 
worked before he had entered the 
services. The sailor hesitated a mo- 
ment. “I never saw an oven in my 
life, except in pictures, before I put 
on a uniform,” he admitted a bit 
ruefully. “I was recorded as a 
‘banker’ on my enlistment papers, 
but somewhere along the line they 
dropped the ‘N’ and I’ve been a bak- 
er ever since.” 


Roman breads were often baked 
in fanciful shapes for special occa- 
sions. For example, when a poet 
was invited to dine, the bread was 
baked in the form of lyres, or, at 
wedding suppers, the bread was 
baked in the shape of two joined 
rings. 


Army Baking School 


HE answer to the GI’s prayer has 

just come through. The army 
ordered its cooks and bakers to 
schools to learn how to turn out bet- 
ter food. The first classes opened in 
reorganized army bakers and cooks 
schools at forts throughout the na- 
tion. The quartermaster corps des- 
ignated the new training centers as 
the Army’s Food Service Schools. 

The reorganization program pro- 
vides for standardized training in the 
preparation of all army foods. The 
schools will provide cooks and bak- 
ers for all army units. 


Cleaning With Corn 
Cola 


URING the war navy chemists 
found that by grinding and 
blowing corn cobs through a blast- 
ing machine they could clean ma- 
chine parts better and faster than 
by any other process. 
Now that it’s no longer a navy 
secret, the Department of Com- 
merce’s small business division is 
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Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 





until next meetin’.”’ 





“Over to Pap Stone’s store. t’other evenin’, 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “some rugged 


goin’ to bear down on the rich 

people not sayin’ anythin’ about 

closin’ down the cannery an’ with the 

cannery closed, how was maw goin’ to 

get shet of her t’maters an’ with so little feed the chickens al- 
ready was scratchin’ for worms down aroun’ the gravel bars, 
what he wanted to know was how in time a body was to git 
along. About that time, Pap Stone shook the jug an’ when it 
didn’t splash none, said he allowed he’d close up and step on 
to’rds home, so everythin’ had to be kind of left up im the air 


999 


said Old 


mount’neer from up aroun’ 
Cedar Crick was oratin’ 
about the country goin’ to 
pot on account of havin’ 
such a hell of a guv’- 

ment until somebody 

up an’ said, ‘Well, 

Slack Jaw, you voted 

fer it, didn’t you?’ 

An’ Slack say yep he 

had to admit he had but 
they told him they was 


—R. E. S. 








holding demonstrations over’ the 
country showing how the machines 
(cost about $50) can be used by 
small garages and mechanized farms. 

The process was tried before the 
war with sand, but sand cut the 
metal while removing the carbon. 
The old method of soaking the parts 
in solvents, after which the carbon 
had to be laboriously scraped off, 
seemed to be the only answer until 
this new cleansing process was de- 
veloped. 

Soft-grit blasting saves time, mon- 
ey and does a _.better job.—Path- 
finder. 


Succeddful Commercial 


HEN United Fruit Co. officials 

called in their advertising 
agency for a conference two years 
ago, all they wanted was a way to 
inform the public that bananas should 
be kept out of the _ refrigerator. 
They had no idea the singing com- 
mercial the agency would compose 
to this effect would make radio his- 
tory. 

But that’s what happened. The 
commercial, Chiquita Banana, and 
its Latin-from-Brooklyn vocalist, Elsa 
Miranda, caught the fancy of the 
radio audience. Listeners hummed 
the catchy tune, listened to the 


jingle four times a day over 350 sta- 
tions and dashed out to buy more 
than 100,000 recordings of it. The 
jukebox crowd approved, too, and 
pushed the song to pop tune status. 
—Pathfinder. 


Bon Voyage 


OROTHY PARKER is. well 

known for her devastating 
practical jokes. One time, when a 
fellow author was to sail for Europe, 
she promised to see him off. The 
boat was scheduled to leave at mid- 
night, but Miss Parker had not ar- 
rived by 11:45. 

A few minutes before, the ship’s 
departure, the author went-up on the 
deck. . He paused at the héad of the 
gangplank, which was about to be 
raised. At this moment, a@. piercing 
scream was heard, and a_ breathless 
Miss Parker burst into view. Pant- 
ing furiously, she shoved her way 
through the crowd and raced up the 
gangplank. 

“Oh, I’m sorry I’m late,” she 
puffed. ‘Here, I brought you a gift. 
I heard they didn’t have any of these 
in Europe. Bon voyage!” 

She pushed the gift into his hands, 
turned and fied; her feet touching 
the pier just as the gangplank was 
being lifted. The startled author 
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was too astonished to even mumble 
his thanks. But one glance at his 
sticky hands and the spots on his 
pearl-grey suit convinced him that 
thanks were not in order. Swear- 
ing volubly, he removed the napkin 
from the gift — revealing: a platter 
piled high with hot wheatcakes from 
which the melted butter and thick 
syrup were remorselessly oozing. 


Bread is worn as well as eaten 
in Bali, where the gals sun-bake 
tiny doughnut shapes and = stick 
them in their ears, like earrings. 


Every Minute Counts 


URING harvest season in the 

wheat belt, every minute counts, 
and everyone, from dad down to ju- 
nior, pitches in to get the grain to 
market. How true this is, is illus- 
trated by Mrs. O. P. Strous, Inman, 
Kansas, farmwife. She drove a truck 
of wheat to the elevator and peeled 
potatoes while waiting in line for her 
load to be dumped. Then, back home, 
she worked several minutes in her 
kitchen while the truck was being 
reloaded. While preparing one meal, 
she said, she hauled 15 loads of wheat 
to the elevator. 


Island Noodle Plants 


O help alleviate the acute food 

problem in Soul, Korea, the 
American government opened five 
noodle plants. The noodles were to 
help substitute for rice and other 
grains, which are lacking in the wa- 
ter-locked isle. _ 

To date the plants have produced 
in the neighborhood of 165,000 lbs of 
the noodles, thanks to Col. Knute Ol- 
sen, a baker in civilian life from 
Minneapolis. 


Before the autumn season draws 
around Col. Olsen and his army per- 
sonnel expect to make available at 
least 2,500,000 Ibs of the noodles for 
island consumption. 


Sunstanee and 


—T .. Shadow 


What beauty doth a scene contain, 
When shadows of a wind-swept cloud 
Cross o’er the fields of ripened grain, 
And vagrant shades each other 
crowd, 
Like billows on a golden sea. 
—Ivah Moyer Thomas. 
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Glamor 
for the 
Cotton Bag 


By 


Wilfred E. Lingren 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The consuming public 
is always after a bargain. 
Sales figures indicate that 
the purchasers of com- 
mercial formula feeds and 
Hour know they have 
found a bargain in the 
products packaged in 
dress print bags. De- 
mand for feeds and flour 
packaged in cotton bags 
printed in gay patterns 
has grown tremendously 
in recent years, and lead- 
ers in the field are pre- 
dicting continued high de- 
mand and are going ahead 
with plans for future bags 
of new materials. The 
accompanying article 
brings the story of the 
dress print bag up to date. 


The gay polka dot bags shown in the picture above, starting their journey from mill to 


farm as containers for chick growing mash, will become a dress for the farmer’s wife, or 
a pair of curtains, or some other useful article in the farmer’s home. 


delivered by bag manufacturers last year and pur- 

chasers of commercial formula feeds and flour reg- 
istered a tremendous popular approval of the merchandis- 
ing technique that gives them a premium in cloth. 

The demand for dress print bags was probably abnor- 
mally increased by the shortage of piece goods in dry goods 
stores during the past few years. At no time during the 
war period was the bag industry able to furnish all of the 
bags of this kind that were requested by the trade. 

But during 1945 alone the total yardage that went in- 


tees 100,000,000 dress print bags were 


to the making of flour, feed, sugar, meal and other sacks 
for staple products would provide approximately five 
dresses for each woman and girl in the United States. 
When bolt goods are freely available again in the stores, 
some of the consumer demand for dress print bags may 
be dissipated. But leaders in the industry are expecting 
that women who have learned the economy of dresses 
made from dress print bags will continue to demand them. 
They are predicting that a major part of total production 
of formula feed will continue to be packed in dress print 
bags for many years to come. A (continued on page 3a) 
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No. M-6 VITAMIN MIXTURE 
For Enrichment of 80% Extraction Emergency Flour 
ee ee 


This is the formulation by the Millers’ National for providing the minimum quantities of 


vitamins and iron to be added to 80% Extraction Flour to meet minimum Federal Standards for Enriched Flour. 
One-quarter (%) ounce, or 7.09 grams, of this Vitamin Mixture added 
Thiamine, 1.10 








7.09 grams 
7.27 grams 
7.44 grams 
7.62 grams 
7.80 grams 




















MERCK & CO.,., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 





e RAHWAY, N.J. 











‘TO implement the recommendations recently released by 


the Millers’ National Federation covering minimum 


standards for vitamin mixtures for long extraction 


flour, Merck & Co., Inc. offers the following mixtures: 


No. M-1 — Vitamin Mixture for En- 
richment ofLong Extraction Emer- 
gency Flour (Single Strength— 
used at the rate of 42 oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 


No. M-2—Vitamin Mixture for En- 
richment of Long Extraction Emer- 
gency Flour (Identical in compo- 
sition to No. M-1, except that in 
place of Iron by Hydrogen—So- 
dium Iron Pyrophosphate is used) 


No. M-6 — Vitamin Mixture for En- 
richmentof Long Extraction Emer- 
gency Flour (Double Strength— 
used at the rate of % oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 





In Canada: 


Our standard mixtures will con- 
tinue to be available. These are: 


No. 36 —Vitamin Mixture for 
Flour Enrichment (Single Strength 
—used at the rate of 12 oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 


No. 36P—Vitamin Mixture for 
Flour Enrichment (Identical in 
composition to No. 36, except 
that in place of Iron by Hydrogen 
— Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate is 
used) 


No. 46—Vitamin Mixture for 
Flour Enrichment (Double Strength 
—used at the rate of %4 oz. per 100 
Ibs. of flour) 





No. 46-VITAMIN MIXTURE 


for Flour Enrichment 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Each ounce contains: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitamm B;) 4800 mg. Iron by Hydrogen 
5480 mg. Niacin 














wwe th ane quantity. 








MERCK & CO.,Inc. © RAHWAY, N.J. 


Manufacturing Chemists 




















[ there is a doubt of meeting the stand- 

ards for enriched flour through the 
use of mixtures recommended for addi- 
tion to long extraction flour, we suggest 
the use of No. 36, No. 36P, or No. 46 
Mixtures. 


It is our constant endeavor to merit the 
confidence of the milling industry. To 
this end, we will continue to offer the 
finest vitamin mixtures obtainable any- 


where. 








MERCK &  @ Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 3 


New York, N.Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Glamor Added to the Cotton Bag 


(Continued from page la.) 
greatly increased use of dress print 
textiles for flour and feed bags, as 
compared with prewar use, has been 
predicted by Russell A. Palen, of the 
materials and facilities division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 





The lady’s 


Definitely not! 
morning frock, shown in the above picture, 
was two feed sacks before it was made 
into an attractive garment. 


Sad Sack? 


Mr. Palen has estimated that of 
the 55% set-aside of all Class A and 
B cotton sheetings and osnaburgs al- 
lotted for use in flour and feed bags, 


. from 15 to 20% of that amount will 


be finished as dress print goods, com- 
pared with 24%.% in prewar days. 
Demand for the up-graded cloth 
has increased more than four-fold 
since 1942. When the War Produc- 
tion Board issued an order in the 
spring of 1945 which limited the use 
of dress print cloth to the 1942 lev- 
els considerable opposition devel- 
oped in the bag industry and the or- 
der was amended three weeks later, 
repealing the limitation clause. 


Output Limited During War 


Cotton shortages throughout the 
war limited the bag industry to only 
145,000,000 yards of its 200,000,000- 
yard demand. 

The use of dress print fabrics in 
bag manufacturing began approxi- 
mately 20 years ago when a flour mill 
Started putting its product up in bags 
made from standard quality woven 
ginghams, goods very different from 
those ordinarily used in bag manu- 
facture. The plan met with only 
moderate success and the technique 
did not spread. 

The idea lay dormant until about 
10 years ago when a few commercial 
formula feed manufacturers decided 
to try bags made of regular feed bag 
cloth but printed with a large variety 
of dress print designs. After a hesi- 
tant start, due largely to resistance 
on the part of feed manufacturers 
who feared loss of brand identity, the 


demand for this type of bag has 
grown steadily. 

Until wash-out inks were perfected, 
the decorations which sometimes re- 
sulted from brand names printed on 
the bags were more embarrassing 
than artistic. Now brand printings 
have been made as removable as pos- 
sible. 

It is estimated that 60,000,000 to 
75,000,000 yards of dress prints are 
made into bags. Senators investigat- 
ing the shortage of cotton clothes 
recently heard the complaint that 











The dress shown above is more evidence 
to prove that there are tricks as well as 
flour and feed in cotton bags. The dress 
is featured in the loan wardrobe which 
the National Cotton Council is offering to 
sewing groups. 


feed sacks, not dresses, were getting 
the goods. But it was pointed out 
that the feed sacks usually ended up 
as dresses or other wearing apparel 
anyway. 


Contributing ta the acceptance giv- 
en to the dress print feed bags is 
the fact-that the piece of cloth used 
to make the bag is large, usually 
measuring 39 inches wide and 46 
inches long. Two or three bags pro- 
vide enough material for a woman’s 
dress and literally hundreds of ar- 
ticles of clothing and household nec- 
essities can be made from single bags. 


Newspapers, Magazines Co-operate 


Nation-wide newspaper and maga- 
zine co-operation is lending new pow- 
er to the campaign to teach the art 
of sewing at home with cotton bags. 
Farm papers, general magazines and 
other periodicals have devoted full- 
length illustrated features to the 
story of the evening dress made from 
feed bags. At advertising space rates 
the combined values of these stories 
would run well into the tens of thou- 


_ sands of dollars. 


Aware of the merchandising possi- 
bilities, the National Cotton Council 
of America has launched a campaign 
directed to mothers and _ teachers. 
More than a million copies of the 
booklet “A Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing” have been distributed to 
women eager for helpful information 
and pattern ideas. Manufacturers 
are using the booklet to increase con- 





The seamstress who made the two-piece 
bathing suit shown in the above picture 
probably had enough material left for an- 
other outfit. The material originally was 
part of a cotton feed bag. 


sumer sales appeal and build dealer 
good will. 


Council Has Wardrobe Exhibit 


The council also sponsors a series 
of exhibits of family wardrobes de- 
veloped from cotton bags. .The ward- 
robes are currently being offered to 
sewing groups all over the country 
for exhibit use. 

Some manufacturers have added 
full-time home economists to their 
staffs for the purpose of educating 
the consumer to the value of dress 
print bags. Fashion shows are being 
sponsored and directions are avail- 
able for making the clothes displayed. 
On the back of suitable small bags, 
cutting outlines for children’s dresses, 
aprons and similar items are printed. 
Contests offer cash prizes for the 
most attractive items made from 
print bags. Sun suits, rag dolls, house 
coats and pot holders are among the 
thousands of entries. 

Consumers themselves are enthusi- 
astic in their use of dress print bags. 
In one Missouri county, a Sack and 
Snack Club has been organized, com- 
posed of farm women who take feed 
sacks to their meetings. They swap 
sacks until each acquires enough of 
one pattern to make a desired item. 

In another Missouri county, more 
than 100 women recently participated 
in a “feed sack parade” in connec- 
tion with the annual achievement 
day of a farm women’s association. 
All of the women were attired in 
dresses made of feed sacks, and oth- 
er articles made from the materials 
that were on display included quilts, 
bedspreads, aprons and children’s 
clothes. 


Good Demand for Used Bags 


Laundered flour sacks are selling 
like hot cakes in an exclusive Cali- 
fornia food market. The store, cater- 
ing to a wealthy class of trade in- 
cluding movie stars, writers and di- 
rectors, purchases the used bags from 
a man who makes a business out of 
collecting and laundering them. 

The principal problem of the mer- 
chandiser using dress print bags is 
the difficulty in obtaining good brand 
display. The intricate print designs, 


(Continued on page 28a.) 








Fashion’s in the bag—the cotton bag! Wlustrating that there’s much more value in emptied sacks than dish rag use, South- 
western co-eds and tiny folks from Memphis model one of the cotton bag loan wardrobes which the National Cotton Council is 


currently offering for display use. 
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Use of Farinograph 





As an Aid in Control 


of Flour Quality 


By G. W. Schiller, J. L. Lamkin and W. E. Young 


Hunter Milling Company 
Wellington, Kansas 


been paid during the past few 

years to the Brabender Farino- 
graph and its application in deter- 
mining wheat and flour quality. It 
seems obvious that the farinograph 
has possibilities for determining 
wheat and flour quality and it is 
equally obvious that the apparatus 
has its limitations. The important 
question is, of course, where to draw 
the line between practical and theo- 
retical aspects; what is included and 
what is excluded by these lines. It 
is absurd to assume, to those familiar 
with the technicalities of wheat and 
flour testing, that all phases of evalu- 
ating quality could be combined into 
a single test." When we consider the 
intricate and complicated processes 
of milling and baking along with the 
changes involved in converting raw 
wheat ‘into bread, it becomes neces- 
sary to consider many factors in or- 
der to get a complete picture of basic 
quality. Since basic quality is inher- 
ent in the wheat, it is impossible to 
improve on it during any of the 
stages of processing throughout the 
milling and baking procedures. This 
same basic quality, however, may be 
irreparably damaged by improper 
handling at any of the stages of 
processing. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
probe the possibilities of the Braben- 
der Farinograph as a single factor 
in determining basic flour quality as 
a means of checking the various 
phases of processing, and as a sub- 
stantiating and correlative test of 
the final phases (absorption, mixing, 
fermentation and oxidation) of the 
processes, namely: The baking of the 
flour into a loaf of bread. 

Directions for the operation of the 
farinograph were followed closely. 
There is some difference of opinion as 
to interpretation and evaluation of 
the curves. One of the most widely 
accepted methods has been set forth 
by the General Baking Co., making 
four separate evaluations as follows: 

1. Initial phase. The time required 
for the top of the curve to reach the 
consistency line (500 units in this 
case). 


CC Sveen paia durin attention has 


2. Dough development stage. The 
time required for the top of the curve 
to reach maximum height. 

3. Range of dough stability. The 
period of time that the top of the 
curve remains above the 500 consist- 


ency line. 
4. Breakdown. The number of 
units drop, below the 500 consist- 


ency line, at the end of the test pe- 
riod (20 minutes in most cases). 


Accuracy and Precision 


Before any test involving a large 
amount of repetition could be com- 
plete, it is necessary to investigate 
the accuracy and precision of the 
equipment used and determine the 
amount of error which might be ex- 
pected in attempting to duplicate re- 
sults. A series of 25 curves was 


Table 1.—Results of a series of Brabender 
Farinograph curves made from the same 
sample of flour at varying moisture con- 
tents, to establish limits of experimental 
error. 
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point on the curve where the curve begins 
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Fig. 1—The three farinograms shown above illustrate curve distor- 


tion, due to improper centering of the pen arm. 


The top curve is prop- 


erly centered; the second curve is above center, while the lower curve is 


below center. 
the paper. 


made on the same sample of flour, 
by the same operator, and under as 
nearly uniform conditions as _ pos- 
sible. The flour varied from 9.6 to 
15.8% moisture, and all samples were 
weighed. to a 14% moisture basis. 
The results from these curves are 
shown in Table 1. All curves were 
correctly centered on the 500 con- 
sistency line. 

This series included enough dupli- 
cation, at given moisture levels, to 
show that a: high degree of accuracy 
may be expected at any given mois- 
ture level. It is not always possible, 
however, to maintain a given mois- 
ture level for a sufficient length of 
time in order to duplicate curves. 
To determine the effect of moisture 
variation ompthe farinograph curve, 





Fig. 2—The graphs above show the close correlation 
between the valorimeter value of a flour as determined 


by the Farinograph and the resultant baking value of the 
flour when an index factor is used in scoring bread. 


“Center” in each instance, should be the “500” line on 


the samples of flour used through 
Table 1 were purposely varied in 
moisture content. The moisture va- 
riation had little effect on the curves 
with the exception of absorption. 
The curves of low moisture content 
required relatively more water to 
properly center the curve than did 
those of a high moisture content, al- 
though all samples were weighed to 
14% moisture basis. 

It appears that the true absorp- 
tion of a sample of flour is not :l- 
ways obtained (at certain moisture 
levels) by weighing the flour to 14% 
moisture basis and centering the 
curve on the farinograph. Soe 
other correction possibly may be n«c- 
essary to obtain the true absorption 
from the Brabender Farinograph at 
extreme moisture levels. Table 1 
shows a gradual increase in absorp- 
tion from the high moisture samp!es 
to those of lower moisture content 

The average per cent of error ‘or 
each phase was determined and is 
shown in Table 1. These perceiit- 
ages of error indicate the accurecy 
which may be expected for each curve 
analysis. Because the valorime‘er 
value gave the smallest per cent of 
error’ and because this value is so 
closely associated with, and depend- 
ent on, the other phases, perhaps it 
would be the most reliable single fac- 
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Fig. 8—Variety identification through Farinograph curve character- 
istics becomes a simple matter for operators familiar with the curve differ- 


tor to use in the evaluation of any 
particular curve. 

Because of the difficulty of center- 
ing a curve exactly on the 500 con- 
sistency line, it becomes advisable 
to consider a curve which is only a 
few units above or below the line. 
This, in turn, presents the problem of 
just how much above or how much 
below the line a curve may be cen- 
tered before the shape of the curve 
is materially altered. 

A series of 10 curves was made on 
the farinograph, beginning with a 
centered curve at 65% absorption. 
Curves were then made at intervals 
of 0.5% absorption, above 65 to 67% 
and below 65 to 62.5%. These curves 
were evaluated by drawing a line 
through their centers when they were 
above or below the 500 consistency 
line. Table 2 indicates that if a 
dough is not. given enough absorp- 
tion the curve develops at a faster 
rate, has a sharper appearance, and 
a greater breakdown giving a 
flour more absorption necessary 
for proper consistency, its develop- 
ment is retarded and the units of 
breakdown decreased. Also, in the 
case of a dough given an excess ab- 
Sorption, there is a tendency for the 
Curve to flatten, and consequently, 
give a higher valorimeter. value. It 
will be noted that curve No. 6, prop- 
erly centered, gave the best over-all 
values; although curves Nos. 5 and 7, 
which were not exactly centered, 
gave values to correspond with curve 
No. 6 within the margin of experi- 
mental error. For practical opera- 


tion, it seems reasonable to consider 
results from curves which are cen- 
tered not more than 10 units above 
or below the 500 consistency line. 
Curves that are centered at more 
than plus or minus 10 units prob- 
ably will produce a distorted curve 
due to improper centering. Figure 
1 shows the effect of improperly cen- 
tered curves. 

The problem of wheat selection 
for the purpose of flour manufacture 


ences between varieties. 
common varieties of hard red winter wheat flour. 


is becoming one of ever increasing 


importance. To say 


be no better than the wheat that it 
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Table 2—Effect of absorption upon farinograph curve characteristics and dough 


Curve number 
% Absorption .......... 
Initial phase (min.) 
Dough development 
¢minutes) 
Range of stability 
(minytes) 
Breakdown (units) 
Valorimeter . value 
Curve centered (units) 


development and breakdown 


2 3 4 5 6 7 
62.5 63.0 63.5 64.0 64. 65.0 65 
2.0 2.3 3.0 3.3 3 3.5 4 


5.5 6.3 6.3 6.5 7. 
8.0 8.2 7.0 7.8 8.3 8.5 


8 
66.0 
3.3 
7.3 


8.0 
100 
65 
475 





Shown in the above picture are curves of six 
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Fig. 4—The two curves above illustrate alteration 
of curve characteristics of the same flour when all bak- 
The top curve is a flour- 


ing ingredients are added. 








water curve, while the bottom curve was made from a 
commercial dough including the same flour. 
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Bread. AND Cake 


FROM 


STEPS IN PROCESSING CANNED BREAD—With pictures taken at 
the subsistence research laboratory of the Army Quartermaster Corps 
at Chicago, the canned bread manufacturing process is described as fol- 


lows: (1) Bun divider used for quick scaling of dough for C ration can 
to yield 36 pieces of 41 oz each; (2) Doughs being prepared for can 
proofing; pieces are greased before placing into can; (3) Greased dough 
pieces being placed into standard commercial No. 244 cans; (4) Cans be- 
ing clinched before baking; lid loosely attached to allow gases and mois- 
ture vapors to escape; (5) Cans go into oven with lids clinched; control 
loaf accompanies each batch; (6) Canned bread being sealed after bak- 
ing; upon cooling, vacuum of 18 in is attained; (7) Final sealing of cans 
after baking and cooling to internal temperature of 185° F; (8) Canned 
bread being scored by Capt. S. G. Dunlop, Joseph Cryns and Theodore 
Solosky. 








cans for bread as a substantial 

part of their meals, regardless 
of war conditions, was demonstrated 
most forcefully by its unmatched 
popularity with our fighting men. 
Where circumstances made it impos- 
sible to provide fresh bread, its lack 
was felt more keenly than that of 
any other single item of the ration. 
Although mobile baking units, where 
and when available, succeeded in 
bringing fresh bread close to the 
front lines shortly after beachheads 
were established, far-flung fronts and 
the nature of modern warfare only 
infrequently permitted the supply of 
fresh bread in battle areas, remote 
outposts, on submarines and similar 
craft. 

In combat rations, known as C, K 
and 10-in-1 rations, designed for oc- 
casions when mess facilities are non- 
existent, the bread component con- 
sisted of different types of biscuits. 
Although no effort was spared to pro- 
vide variety in taste as well as in 
shape, the men soon tired of the 
biscuits when dependent. upon these 
rations for more than a few days. 
As soon as reports of this limited 
acceptance of biscuits reached the 
Quartermaster Subsistence Research 
and Development Laboratory—now 
renamed the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute of the Armed 
Forces—a research project was in- 
augurated for the purpose of devel- 
oping bread of sufficient stability to 
replace the biscuits in combat rations 
and to amplify bread supplies of units 
difficult to contact. 

The possibility of baking bread in 
cans was suggested by the success- 
ful can baking of such specialty 
breads as pullman loaves, pumper- 
nickel and Boston brown bread. Aft- 
er preliminary encouraging baking 
experiments, a comprehensive re- 
search program was launched to 
study all factors exerting their influ- 
ence on the palatability and stability 
of “baked-in-the-can” bread. 

Men with years of practical baking 
experience were called in to work in 
close co-operation with chemists, bac- 
teriologists, nutritionists and canning 
experts to solve each problem as it 
presented itself. In fact, problems 
were manifold and sometimes unex- 
pected. The major ones can be di- 
vided into two groups: (1) problems 
of production, arising from conditions 
peculiar to baking in a permanent, 
partly closed container and (2) prob- 
lems of stability. 

Problems of production include 
handling of the dough in the can, 
proper can closure, and adjustments 
necessary to prevent changes in ap- 
pearance and palatability likely to 
occur during shipping and under se- 


[cen universal liking of Ameri- 
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TO Can 


By Elsie Singruen 


Consultant, 
Chicago, IIil. 





ENEMY PRODUCT—Above is shown 
German canned bread as used by the 
Wehrmacht during World War II. 
Note the dark, heavy and co:rs2 
quality of the crumb. Copies of 
German patents on canned bread are 
now available through the Office of 
the Publication Board, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 02 
microfilm for 50c or as photostats for 
$1 each. The identification number 
is PB-3444. 





vere storage conditions. Stability is 
affected by moisture, pH, interaction 
of ingredients during baking and 
storage, contact with the can, 
changes in the physical structure of 
the crumb, flavor changes, and the 
development of micro-organisms. 
Both types of problems will be dis- 
cussed in detail in connection with 
the pertinent phases of processing. 


Types of Bread and Cake 


Since variety in ration items had 
previously been shown to be of ut- 
most importance for their acceptance 
by troops in garrison as well as in 
the field, the laboratory was prima- 
rily concerned with the different 
types of bread which would lend 
themselves to “can-baking.’’ Afier 
suitable procedures were develoj cd 
for white bread, baking tests were «x- 
tended to include raisin bread and 
whole wheat bread. All three ty) es 
can be produced satisfactorily or 
large scale. 

Yellow pound cake and fruit cake 
proved to present no serious prod::c- 
tion difficulties, and are of fine qu1l- 
ity both with respect to stabi! ty 
and palatability. 


Two Sizes of Cans Used 


-Two sizes of cans were used: 1) 
a special small can to be incluced 
in the C ration, 3x3% inches, w th 
a capacity of approximately 20 cu :.1s, 
and (2) a larger can of commercial 
size, No. 2%, which is 4 inches in 
diameter and 4 11/16 inches hih, 
with a volume of about 51 cu ins. A 
key. is attached directly to each «an 
by spot welding, as solder would 
melt in the oven: 

In the manufacture of cans ior 
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baking purposes, the temperatures 
reached in the oven must be taken 
into consideration. Unless the melt- 
ing point of both the inside and the 
outside coating. of the can is above 
the oven temperature (450° F.), 
losses because of spoilage will occur. 
An inside coating had to be developed 
in response to reports of rust forma- 
tion in plain cans. This product, 
known as “C Enamel” is neutral 
and imparts no foreign flavor or odor 
to the baked goods. 


Baking Equipment 


In addition to regulation baking 
machinery, can-baking requires con- 
veyors for moving the cans, can- 
clinching and can-sealing machinery 
and cooling equipment. Commercial 
machinery for these purposes is now 
in process of development. Large- 
scale machinery is expected to have 
automatic feeders for handling cans, 
lids and facilities for embossing let- 
ters or a code directly on the can. 
Can-closing machines will probably 
handie nearly 150 cans per minute. 


Stability Problems 


Canned bread, after baking, has 
an approximate moisture content of 
37%. In stability tests this moisture 
has been retained without significant 
losses during storage for one year. 
Despite the practically 100% mois- 
ture retention, changes’ take place in 
the crumb which have been desig- 
nated as “firming,” to distinguish 
this phenomenon from “staling” of 
pan bread in contact with air. Un- 
like staling, the reactions leading to 
this condition appear to be at least 
partly reversible as evidenced by the 
fact that “freshness” can be restored 
to some extent by heating the bread 
in the can for 10 minutes in hot 
water prior to serving. 

At storage temperatures of, or 
above, 100° F., caramelization and/or 
sugar-protein interaction occurs, ac- 
companied by yellowing or browning 
of the crumb color and, at times, 
development of slightly scorched off- 
flavors. In most cases, these changes 
are not serious enough to make the 
breads or cakes inedible. Bread, kept 
in cans at high temperature storage 
for over one year, acquired a cake- 
like flavor and taste. Raisin bread 
has a greater tendency toward cara- 
melization than plain white bread. 
Fundamental research is needed to 
solve the complex and interrelated 
reactions responsible for this slow 
deterioration. 

Probably one of the most serious 
Stability problems involving canned 
bakery goods is presented by the 
Possibility of rope and mold develop- 
ment as well as the growth of other 
types of bacteria if present in the 
raw materials or introduced during 
handling of the doughs. From this 
point of view the high moisture con- 
tent of canned products necessitates 
Strict control of the purity of in- 
gredients, sanitation throughout proc- 
essing and cleanliness of all machin- 
ery coming in contact -with the 
doughs. ~ 

Formula adjustments can do a 
great deal toward creating conditions 
favorable to the suppression of spores 
which might be present. As a safety 
measure, sodium propionate or mono- 
calcium phosphate are added to the 
doughs, but these preventives should 
be employed as sparingly as possible 
to protect the true flavor of the 
products. The balance between fla- 
vor stability and biological stability 
is delicate and there is room for im- 
provement along both lines through 
research, 


Thorough baking provides one prac- 


MILLING 


VARIETY IN TYPES—Left to right, 
raisin bread, yellow pound cake and 
fruit cake. Cans for the latter are 
lined with vegetable parchment to 
keep dough from settling along 
smooth wall during baking. 





tical means of controlling microbial 
growth. 

Since the biscuits which were to be 
replaced by the canned bread carried 
the balance of the vitamin B com- 
plex requirements in the combat ra- 
tions, enrichment took on special im- 
portance. Fortified dried yeast had 
been used in the biscuits as an en- 
richment agent because of better 
stability and also to provide the less 
well known factors of the B complex. 

In order to maintain this balance 
in the ration, conventional enrich- 
ment methods were compared with 
yeast fortification. As mentioned 
previously, this study has not yet 
been concluded. From present indi- 
cations there seems to occur no 
gradual loss of the various factors, 
but a decrease in certain factors is 
simultaneous with an increase in 
others. 

Apparent losses are followed by in- 
creases, so that after a six-month 
storage period, some factors show a 
retention of above 100%, causing 
room for speculation whether these 
components of the B complex could 
be correlated with the changes tak- 
ing place in the various aging phe- 
nomena. Similar up-and-down curves 
have been observed in other foods. 

These can-baking experiments had 
not been carried to their conclusion 
when the war ended. Canned bread 
and cake was never produced in com- 
mercial quantities. However, trial 
shipments were made to various 
fronts, and reports received from air 
corps and navy personnel were very 
favorable with respect to the acczpt- 
ance of canned bakery goods. The 
studies are being continued on a re- 
duced scale. Results obtained so far 
are most encouraging and of suffi- 
cient interest to warrant considera- 
tion by the baking industry. 

Canned bread and cake will un- 
doubtedly have a definite place in 
future rations for our armed forces. 
They are useful in peacetime train- 
ing of air corps and submarine per- 
sonnel, on life boats and light craft 
of the Navy and Coast Guard and 
on fishing vessels. Canned bread has 
been dropped by parachute to forest 
rangers and forest fire fighters and 
should have many similar emergency 
uses. 

Canned bakery goods, however, are 
not limited to emergency use; there 
are many pleasant civilian activities 
in which canned bread and cake 
could fill a need. Boating, fishing 
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VARIETY IN SLICES—Canned bread, as produced experimentally by 
the Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces at Chicago, can 
be sliced horizontally, to give round slices, or vertically, to provide square 
pieces. Possibility for variety is said to be an outstanding advantage of 
canned bread as a factor in brightening the limited diet of the soldier 
afield. 





and hunting trips, camping and ca- 
noeing, offer ideal opportunities for 
these products. Even in the home, 
a few cans of specialty breads and 
cake might be welcome on a rainy 
day to save a trip to the bakery. 


Baking Procedures 


The same baking temperature, 
450° F., is applied to all three types 
of bread, allowing a difference in 
baking time as follows: large can: 
white bread, 30 minutes; whole wheat 
bread, 35 minutes, and raisin bread, 
about 40 minutes. Baking tempera- 
tures require careful control, not to 
exceed 450° F., to prevent excess 
heat from melting the inside coating 
of the can or from affecting the seal- 
ing compound in the seams. During 
baking the doughs reach a tempera- 
ture of 212° F. in the center. 

Canned bread can be baked in any 
type of oven if proper heat circula- 
tion is assuréd. Cans with an un- 
coated shiny surface produce bread 
and cake with insufficient crust col- 
or, giving the baked goods the ap- 
pearance of being underdone. This 
is due to a high degree of heat re- 
flection from the surface. Better 
heat transmission was obtained by 
cans coated with a gold colored 
lacquer, but the most satisfactory 
baking results were obtained with 
“camouflaged” or olive-drab colored 
cans. 

When tested with water in the 
oven, the three types of cans showed 
appreciable differences in tempera- 
ture increase. Thus, the olive-drab 
coated can gave the most acceptable 
crust color at lower baking tempera- 
tures or with shorter baking time 
than did the other two types of cans. 
This will be one point to remember 
when commercial production of 
canned bakery goods is being consid- 


ered. Cans, being single-trip con- 
tainers, eliminate the problem of 
cleaning after use. 

After baking, the bread is cooled 
to an internal temperature of 185° 
F. to obtain a safe vacuum. During 
this cooling period the can forms its 
own vacuum of 16 to 18 inches. If 
sealed immediately, a vacuum of 25 
inches or more would be created, 
tending to collapse the cans in ship- 
ping. As soon as the temperature is 
reduced to 185° F., the cans are 
sealed hermetically with a double 
roll. A fat-resistant compound, espe- 
cially developed for this purpose, is 
applied around the seams to create 
a perfect seal. Before packing for 
shipment, the bread temperature is 
reduced further, to 85° F., by im- 
mersion or spraying with cold water. 
This cooling procedure leaves much 
to be desired and it is to be expect- 
ed that more efficient machinery will 
be developed, once can-baking reaches 
commercial production. 


Cake Baking 


Only the large No. 2% can was 
used for, cake baking. It was found 
to:be necessary to insert a liner of 
vegetable parchment paper into the 
can in order to keep the batter from 
settling along the smooth walls of 
the can during baking, resulting in 
a heavier cake and less volume. 

For the pound cake the conven- 
tional “lb-lb-Ib-lb” formula was used 
without leavening, flavored with 
either lemon or vanilla. Scaling 
weight for the cakes was 12% oz. 
Fruit cake was prepared with tradi- 
tional formulas. Spices in certain 
combinations seem to present a sta- 
bility problem and much work is 
needed to investigate the reactions 
involved before satisfactory products 
can be obtained. 
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Some General Considerations About Wheat Storage 


By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


Department of Milling Industry 
Kansas State College 


NE of the most valuable char- 
6) acteristics of wheat, as well 
as other grains, is its ability 
to withstand storage for long periods 


of time without any deterioration of 
quality. A continuous supply of 


ee adequate to maintain 
héalth, is one of the essentials of 
civilized life. 

Reduction of the high moisture 
content from organic substances is 
one of the earliest methods devised 
by man for the preservation of food. 
That is also nature’s way of pre- 
paring the wheat kernel so that it 
can be kept. for months .and years 
without becoming unfit for food. Dur- 
ing the most active period of develop- 


about 30% water. 


ment of the wheat kernel, the mois- 
ture content is about three fourths 
of the weight. The proportion of 
water starts to decrease as soon as 
the various compounds in the kernel 
have been constructed. Fully formed 
kernels ready to harvest with a bind- 
er to cure in shocks may contain 
For safe stor- 
age in bins, when harvesting is done 
with the combine, the moisture must 
be reduced to about 13% in the 
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it tells how to measure Mv TIT results! 





Here's a new leaflet—hot off the press—that carries 


an important message to every user of fumigants. It 
explains and illustrates a simple, quick method of 
measuring fumigation results regardless of the fumi- 
gant used. It tells you how to determine whether all 
of the pests in all of the hiding places have been 
killed. The test is made in a few moments and costs 


practically nothing. 


Recent studies prove the importance of being sure 
that a complete kill has been obtained during a fumi- 
gation. Such research indicates that survivors are the 
main source of reinfestation—rather than new arrivals 


brought in with incoming supplies. 


That’s why so many leading concerns are specifying 
Dow Methyl Bromide as the fumigant to be used. 
Tests prove that this penetrating fumigant accomplishes 
a complete kill of insects buried in the heart of a 
140-pound bag stacked in a large pile. 


Make sure that your fumigations are efficient—that you 
are getting your money's worth. Write today for this 
free booklet, “How Effective Are Your Fumigations?” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Washingt 





St, Lovis + Houston + San Francisco - Los Angeles + Seattle 


lond + Detroit « Chicago 


Methyl 





bromide 





Southern Plains area. Further north 
the moisture may be somewhat high- 
ér. Whether the moisture is re- 
duced while curing in the shock or 
standing uncut in the field makes no 
difference since the process is mere- 
ly one of desiccation. 


Life in the Seed 


The wheat kernel is a living or- 
ganism and recognition of this fact 
is fundamental to most storage prob- 
lems. The engineer who fashioned 
the plant world had to solve the 
problem of preserving the life prin- 
ciple under the low temperatures and 
moistures which would be destruc- 
tive to the cells in the conditions 
in which they exist during. active 
growth. The problem was solved by 
the invention of the seed. Life ac- 
tivities go on in green tissues at a 
rapid rate and this process requires 
the presence of large amounts of 
water. To preserve the life prin- 
ciple in seeds, the moisture content 
must be reduced to a comparatively 
low level. In the most active stage 
of kernel formation, the moisture 
content is about two thirds, and 
when fully formed, about one third 
of the weight. The last part of 
desiccation reduces the moisture con- 
tent to about one eighth of the 
weight and then life activities go 
on at a slow rate. In the air-dry 
wheat kernel not only can the life 
principle be preserved, but the quali- 
ties which make it a valuable food 
are also mairitained. 

The presence of the life principle 
in the kernel is easily made mani- 
fest by increasing the moisture con- 
tent to about 40% to start the proc- 
ess of germination. Respiration, or 
the taking in of oxygen and giving 
out of carbon dioxide, is also a sign 
of the presence of life when this rate 
is influenced by varying the moisture 
content and the temperature. 


Life. Cycle in Wheat 


As a living organism the wheat 
kernel has youth, maturity, old age 
and finally death. The manner of 
life in a seed differs from that in 
an animal in the wider possibilities 
of influencing the rate of living. 
Animals, including man, have a more 
or less definite time span of life. 
There are definite possibilities of 
lengthening the life span by living 
in obedience to nature’s laws and 
there are also the reverse possibili- 
ties by breaking these laws. The 
span of life is, however, more or 
less definite in animals. A dog, for 
instance, could not have his rate of 
living so slowed down that his life 
would continue several times the 
normal span. Likewise if the rate 
of living was notably increased, death 
would be premature. A seed stored 
under low temperature and moisture 
conditions may be made to live secv- 
eral times as long as another sced 
which has a higher moisture content 
under warmer conditions. The re- 
sponse to stimulation of moisture 
and temperature in a wheat kerne! is 
such that it may be made to l:ve 
through youth, maturity, old age 
and then die in a comparatively 
short time. On the contrary, the 
rate of living may be retarded so 
that the life principle is preserved 
for many years, and as long as the 
life principle is present in the ker- 
nel; wheat has not appreciably de- 
teriorated in milling and baking 
value. ; 

Low moisture is the most essen- 
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Powerrut, automatic tramp iron removal with Dings 
Drum-Type Magnetic Separators insures your mill against 
the fire hazards, mill and grinder damage, and possible iron 
contamination that are ever-present without adequate mag- 
netic protection. Dings “High Intensity” units have an 
effective range of more than 20 times that of non-electric 
magnets....And automatic iron separation eliminates routine 
magnet cleanings that are easy and dangerous to forget. 

Dings Drum-Type Separators are built in a wide range of 
sizes and types to fit the varying needs of individual mill 
setups. Dings Catalog No. 660 tells the complete story of 
magnetic drums. Write for it today. 


527 EAST SMITH STREET 


“Separation 
Headquarters 
Since 1899” 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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Diagram showing the simple operation principle of Dings Drum- 
Type Separators. Hollow drum revolves around powerful 
stationary magnets, carries tramp iron out of line of material 
flow, and discharges it in separate compartment. 
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Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Every bag we manufacture for flour and 
all other grain products is backed by 75 
years’ experience in this industry. 
Throughout this three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Quality and Service to the Milling 
Industry have been the basis of our 
operation. 

Looking toward the future, these same 
qualities will be maintained, and, wherever 
possible, improved upon. 

This is our guarantee to the milling in- 
dustries for the important years ahead of 
all of us. 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 





THE NOR-VELL 
QUALITY 
LINE 


SERVICE THE 
“WILLIAMS 
WAY" 








THE NOR-VELL HUSTLER 


(Patent No. 2374451) 


The high-speed sifter for rebolting and use on 
mill streams. Made in two, four and six sec- 
tions. Engineered and built for efficient unin- 
terrupted service, NOR-VELL HUSTLERS 
have proved their superiority. 


We'll gladly send names of many 
satisfied users. 


W.E. * H. J 
NORVELL, HOLDEN 
President Vice Pres 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, INC. 


Factory: 4215 Michigan 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Office: 1320 Main St. 
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tial condition for maintaining the 


quality of wheat in storage. Cool 
temperatures are supplementary con- 
ditions because they retard the rate 
of life activities in the seeds. When 
lower temperatures prevail more 
moisture may be present than when 
higher temperatures prevail. Thus, 
the problems of preserving wheat 
without deterioration in the southern 
area of the wheat belt of North 
America are more difficult than in 
the northern area. The winter wheat 
in the southern portion is placed 
in storage at the beginning of the 
hottest weather while in the north- 
ern portion, the spring wheat is har- 
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vested nearer the time when the 
cold weather starts. This is one rea- 
son the winter wheat, as a rule, 
must have a lower moisture content 
at the time of binning. 

The civilizations which existed in 
the valleys of the Nile and of the 
Tigris and Euphrates were among 
the oldest on record. The earliest 
large grain storage operations on 
record occurred in the dry climate of 
Egypt, ‘according to the Joseph 
stories. The extremely dry air re- 
duced the moisture to a low level, 
and thus made the long time stor- 
age possible without deterioration. 
The preservation of quality was at- 


tested by the fact that at the end 
of the fruitless years the long time 
stored grain was distributed among 
the people for seeding and it did 
raise a new crop. 


Experiment on a Sample of Wheat 
More Than 20 Years Old 


Even if wheat has a moisture con- 
tent suitable for long-time storage, 
it will eventually die. The power to 
germinate is lost first and then the 
quality characteristics wanted for 
milling and baking deteriorate. This 
was shown in tests made on a sam- 
ple of old wheat. A small portion 
of wheat was placed in a tin con- 
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tainer having a cover which exclud- 
ed all infestation by weevil and left 
for more than 20 years in the loft 
of a farm granary near Manhattan, 
Kansas. A sample of this wheat was 
tested for quality at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The 
wheat appeared plump and was dark 
red with no external evidence of 
damage, excepting a more than usual 
amount of bran powder. The test 
weight as received was 55.8 lbs which 
was increased to 56.3 lbs after pass- 
ing through the laboratory wheat 
cleaner. As the original wheat was 
free from chaff and other impurities, 


Aug 


the increase in test weight after 
cleaning was due to the removal of 
the bran powder. The bran pow- 
der, in adhering to the surface of 
the kernels, makes them occupy 
more space and in this way lowers 
the test weight. A germination test 
made by the seed laboratory at the 
college failed to show life in a sin- 


T y PE & gle kernel. This was very signifi- 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis cant. 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams The moisture in the wheat was 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 10.7% and the protein 12.4%. The 


of 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . .. loss in scouring previous: to mill- 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . 
(EN ae re a ee 
a Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 
s * ae 


ing on an Allis laboratory mill was 

1%, not unusual, and the amount 
of tempering water added was 5%. 
The amount of straight flour ob- 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 

(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 

per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 

than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 


tained was 70% with an ash content 
of 0.61%. This high ash was the 

mine whether slightly greater additions are 

necessary. 


3 TYPES 


most apparent evidence that this %; 
wheat had changed in milling prop- 

erties during the long storage. The 

bran coat had been made more brit- , 
tle than normal by the aging process ® 
and was not normally toughened by 

the tempering water. 


one quality 


Baking Value Lost 


A baking test was made using the 
following formula: 


TYPE B TYPE C 


Flour ....340 grams Salt ..... 5 grams 
: Sugar ... 15 grams Lard .... 5 grams 
Guaranteed Minimum Analysis Guaranteed Minimum Analysis Yeast ... 10 grams Water according to 


Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams absorption 


Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . 380 Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 760 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) .. . 230 Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . 460 


é The main results in comparison 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . . . . 2740 Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . 


with a flour from the current crop 


- « « 5480 were: 
i ee ae a ee - 2400 ik SE ree Old Current 
Starch—To make one ounce. Starch—To make one ounce. : wheat crop 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). *Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) —— eS. anes. 1 ion” 3 os" 
6 © e % ° ° moloy, 196)... 02 48... 8 "98 
For straight and patent flours: use one-half For straight and patent flours: use one- Texture, % ...+++++4- 75 98 


(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 


quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds. Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary. 


The texture was heavy with round 
cells with thick walls and this con- 
dition was reflected in the dull color. 
Lack of gas retention was shown by 
the small loaf volume which result- 
ed from the nonoccurrence of the 
oven rise which usually takes place 
when proofed doughs are placed in 
the oven. 

The dough was putty-like and 
lacked the usual springiness. The 
gluten washed from the flour was 
brittle and had a granular texture. 
The behavior of the old wheat and 
its flour was similar to what is ob- 
tained when wheat has been dam- 
aged by heat in stack or bin as 1 
consequence of high moisture con- 
tent. The type of injury to the bak- 
ing qualities wrought by the slow 
process of aging was similar to that 
which takes place rapidly as a resu't 
of heating. The wheat had passed 
through youth, maturity, old age and 
finally death had occurred. In 4 
colder climate the quality of this 
wheat might have been preserved 
during this long storage. 





To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three iypes of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 





Damage in a Short Time 

In a storage experiment at Hays, 
Kansas, different lots of wheat ha‘- 
ing various moisture contents wer? 
placed in different bins. Those whic 
had moisture contents above what 
is considered safe for storage heat- 
ed rapidly and the degree of heating 
was related to the moisture con- 
tent. The wheats that underwent 
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That's one of our most important jobs— 


making flour bags of every size and 
description...and making them with surplus 


strength, so as to protect your products in 
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We're Here to 
Protect the 
“ELOUr of 
- American 


Womanhood’ 


any handling or shipping situation. What- 
ever the +ype, if you want a superior bag, 
well designed and well made of quality 


material, call your Bemis representative. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn e Buffalo « Charlotte 

Chicago e Denver e Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston 

Indianapolis e« Kansas City e Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans 


New York City « Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 

Orlando « Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. « St. Lovis © Salina 

Salt Lake City « San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Wichita 
Wilmington, California 
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considerable heating graded “sam- 
ple” and their behavior in milling 
and baking was similar to the old 
dead wheat just described. The dam- 
age ranged from slight to such ex- 
tremes that the flours would form 
putty-like doughs. The amount of 
damage was correlated with the 
moisture content at the time of bin- 
ning and extent of consequent heat- 
ing. 


Preservation of Quality During 
11 Years’ Storage 
A bin of wheat was combined un- 
der dry conditions and stored 11 
years in northwest Kansas without 
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apparent damage (Swanson, 1939). 
The wheat was combined in 1927 
under dry and hot weather condi- 
tions and immediately placed in a 
1,000-bu steel bin. It was of tight 
construction except for a _ central 
vertical perforated 6-inch tube ven- 
tilator extending through the top 
and also connected with the outside 
along the floor. The original mois- 
ture content of the wheat was not 
known but when it was sold in 
1938, the moisture content was 11%. 
No insect infestation had occurred. 
The wheat was never turned or ven- 
tilated or moved in any manner dur- 
ing the 11 years and when removed 


it had a good luster. Seed planted 
in soil in the greenhouse had a ger- 
mination of 55%. 

A milling and baking test made 
in a leading flour mill laboratory 
gave the following results: 


Test weight, 60.71lbs Moisture, 

Flour yield, 71.6% flour, 14.1% 
Flour ash 0.496% Absorption, 

Protein, wheat, 11.3% flour, 62.0% 


Protein, flour, 10.0% Loaf volume, 645 cc. 


Color, crumb, 100.5% 
Texture, 99.0% 


Notations made indicated that the 
wheat milled satisfactorily consider- 
ing its age, that the flour baked a 
good loaf of bread, and that the 
dough had a long mixing time and 

















We were fortunate in bav- 
ing enlarged our St. Louis 
| cea just in time to meet 
mcreased post-war de- 
mands. This plant now 
provides 35,000 sq. ft. for 
'ESSMUELLER Geared 
Service.” 
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SERVICE DemaAnDS \ 


7. aced (as most Millers are) with the greatest 
demand for flour in their history, we have “geared 


our facilities’ to meet your demands for necessary 


remodeling and expansion. 


Our reputation for precision roll grinding and 


corrugating, plus our service in emergencies, has 


won for us an enviable record with Millers 


throughout the nation. That’s why so many of 


them invariably say—“Essmueller Can Do It.” 


Both our St. Louis and Kansas City plants have 
already been converted to post-war requirements, 


and to that end, we invite your inquiries. 
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excellent mixing tolerance. The mill- 
ing and baking results compared fa- 
vorably with wheat grown in the 
same region in 1938. Thus, excel- 
lent preservation of quality during 
11 years’ storage was indicated. The 
main contributing factors were the 
dryness of the wheat at the time of 
binning and the comparatively cool 
dry climate. 

These examples show that the 
changes which cause the condition 
designated as damage may take place 
very slowly over a long time or rap- 
idly in a short time. It is also shown 
that if wheat is low in moisture at 
the time of binning, the undamaged 
condition will be preserved for a 
number of years in a comparatively 
cool dry climate. 


Characteristics of Damaged Wheat 
or Flour 


The term “damage in wheat or 
flour” has thus been shown to indi- 
cate that the quality desired for 
milling and baking has deteriorated. 
Damage may vary from the severity 
which characterized the very old 
wheat to that which is so slight that 
a small amount in the mill mix will 
not be serious. Heat is the most 
potent cause of damage, which re- 
sults from rapid respiration due to 
a high moisture content. Mold 
growth is a usual accompaniment 
and because molds respire, additional 
heat is produced. Insects are also 
a source of heat as well as destruc- 
tion of material. 

The condition of damage results 
either from changes in the structure 
of the protein or from the produc- 
tion of substances which. surround 
the protein. ‘The demarkation be- 
tween these two is not always easy 
to differentiate clearly. A _ consid- 
erable amount of study has been 
given to substances which develop 
in flour and cause a condition of 
damage associated with excessive 
aging. When these substances can 
be removed by appropriate means 
so as to restore the characteristics 
found in young flour (Kozmin, 1935), 
the condition of damage is clearly 
due to substances which surround 
the protein molecules. 


Damage to Gluten 


When the protein structure has 
been altered, the condition is irre- 
versible. The distinctive property of 
the protein molecules in the endo- 
sperm of wheat is the ability to com- 
bine with water and form wet gluten. 
While the molecular weight of these 
proteins is large, about 35,000, yet 
they are beyond microscopic visibil- 
ity. As soon as they combine with 
water and enough are present to 
provide mobility, the molecules as- 
semble into masses large enough to 
be seen as strands under the micro- 
scope when an adequate stain is 
used. In a well-mixed dough, these 
strands form the three dimensional 
network which is capable of gas re- 
tention with the consequent possibil- 
ity of producing light bread. 

A property of the washed gluten 
obtained when daniage has occurred 
is often described as brittle. This 
could result from changes in the 
molecular structure or from _ sub- 
stances which interfere with the com- 
bination of the molecules to form 
the strands. The latter condition 
is reversible in that it may be rem- 
edied by the removal of these sub- 
stances as has been shown in ex- 
periments made with flour. The 
same type of brittleness or even in- 
ability to combine may.occur when 
the molecular structure has been in- 
jured. The molecules which form 
gluten are complex and easily sus- 
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ceptible to modifications. Some of 
these may be slight and others may 
be of such extent that mixture of 
flour and water has a putty-like con- 
sistency from. which gluten cannot 
be separated or if separated with 
difficulty it has a brittle consistency. 
Heating apparently causes a change 
or type of denaturation which is ir- 
reversible. The change in wheat by 
extremely long storage would appear 
to be of this type. It is also pos- 
sible that age in such wheat is en- 
hanced by the production of sub- 
stances which interfere with the nor- 
mal formation of wet gluten. Such 
substances are usually fatty acids 
produced by the chemical changes 
in fats. 

Another type of injury to the pro- 
tein molecules may be caused by en- 
zymes. These are potent biological 
agents which may cause fission or 
splitting of the molecules. Such 
changes are associated with the proc- 
ess of germination. This could occur 
in the field under excessively high 
moisture conditions before the wheat 
reaches the bins. 
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Problems Facing 


Belgian Millers 
+. 





LOUR milling in Belgium is not 

so good. The present grist con- 
sists of homegrown wheat, 10%; rye, 
30%; barley, 5%; the rest, Ameri- 
can hard winters; plus 10% of Amer- 
ican white flour to be mixed in. The 
grist is liable to be changed in what 
seems to be a capricious manner, but 
no. doubt there is good reason for 
the changes. 

The complication is that the 5% of 
barley must be milled separately, a 
condition that might strike observers 
as strange, since it would seem to 
be much more convenient to mill 
30% of rye separately than 5% of 
barley. The dirty wheat extraction 
is 85%, rye 85% and barley 70%. 
The maximum ash content of the fin- 
ished flour is 1,125, including the 
10% of white flour, and the maxi- 
mum milling loss permitted is 1%%, 
while the maximum moisture content 
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of the finished flour is 15%. Officials 
seal all the first break scales and 
an inspector calls on the average 
once a week to take samples. 

The extraction is 85%, but the 
English press correspondents who 
comment on this fact and compare it 
with the 90% in this country do not 
mention that the grist contains 30% 
of rye, which pulls down the quality 
considerably, with the result that the 
loaves are squat and unappetizing. 
Most of the rye, we _ understand, 
comes from America. 

Apart therefrom, the Belgians are 
making a remarkable recovery, part- 
ly due to the fact that the people 


have not allowed themselves to be 
overcome or overwhelmed by the 
lethargy which has afflicted the 
French people, among whom, by con- 
trast, conditions are appalling. Eng- 
lish cigarettes are a “black market” 
currency in Belgium—one cigarette 
equals five cigars or thereabouts— 
and all sorts of people are engaged 
in the traffic. Belgium sounds a 
good place to visit, and if the vis- 
itor crosses the frontier into France, 
he will find the exchange of cur- 
rency very advantageous, but that, 
one gathers, is about all that will 
please him at the present time.—By 
“Recorder” in Milling. 








Duster Brushes 





Bran and shorts duster brushes, 
purifier brushes and roll brushes 
would be the least expensive in the 
long run if they were made entirely 
of hog bristles, and were given good 
care. At least a mixture of 50% 
hog bristles ahd 50% horse hair 
should be used. Even this kind of 
a brush may be thought of as “too 
high priced,” but the use of cheaper 
material would make the brushes 
cost the buyer much more money. 














Leading Millers All Agree on— 
Light Scouring with Ample Aspiration’’ 


“Avoid harsh scouring methods” was their unanimous verdict 
in a recent conference. There is a scourer designed and built 
to meet those requirements—it’s the 


haaky 

































































_ HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO 


PRESSURE 
SC OURER 


Instead of the violent impact method, it employs a grain-against- 
grain RUBBING action, under POSITIVE CONTROL. 
Scouring can be adjusted immediately while machine is in 
operation, an EXCLUSIVE HAAKY feature. The result. is 
CLEANER scouring with no grain breakage. “The automatic 
360° grain spread for aspiration is another HAAKY feature 
I like,” writes a user. 
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The Wet Corn-Milling Process 


Reprinted from “Corn,” published by the Corn Industries Research Foundation 


ILLING is perhaps the old- 
M est industry on earth. Al- 

most as far back as human 
records run there is evidence of the 
stone basin and the pestle, or some 
other simple means of grinding grain. 
Corn milling as practiced today in- 
cludes two distinct systems, dry mill- 
ing and wet. Doubtless the former 


is better known. It is the older of 
the two; it is, indeed, still the old 
mortar and pestle, refined and en- 
larged to the nth degree. Wet mill- 
ing, the starch-making process, is a 
different business. Though less well 
known to the lay mind, its plants 
consume about 120,000,000 bus or 
70,000 carloads of corn in the course 


of a year. On the average U. S. 
yield per acre, this quantity of corn is 
the product of 3,600,000 acres, an area 
equal to 30,000 farms of 120 acres 
each—or, to put it another way, an 
area three fourths the size of New 
Jersey. 

The ultimate problem of the wet 
millers is to separate the starch from 
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obligation. 


Results show LIQUID HCN is one of 
the most powerful fumigants commer- 
cially available for destroying rodents 

and all types of insect pests—én all 
stages of their development. 


LIQUID HCN leaves no survivors, be- 
cause it has the remarkable ability to 
penetrate every crack, crevice, and 
other hiding place in your mill and 
machinery. It also penetrates flour, 
grain, cereal and many similar food 
products, killing insects and destroy- 
ing their eggs, yet leaves no odor or 
taste, and does not affect the baking 
qualities of flour. Correct fumigation 
with LIQUID HCN obtains maximum 
kill at minimum cost for your mill 
and assures full protection and sale- 
ability for your products. 


Investigate the advantages of LIQUID 
HCN today. Consult an experienced 
Industrial Fumigation Engineer and 
find out how this efficient fumigant 
can solve your pest control problem. 
If you don’t already know a good firm 
in your area, write us and we shall be 
glad to recommend one. You incur no 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
Insecticide Department 
30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. ° 


Azusa, Calif. 
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SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 
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the rest of the kernel. Starch js 
the larger part of corn, averaging 
80% of the total dry matter of the 
grain. But the other 20% is im. 
portant, too; and along the way to 
winning the starch, the wet millers 
separate the gluten, the oil-bearing 
germ and the bran or hull, and turn 
each, in the form of many products, 
to the benefit of mankind. 





» Cross section of a corn kernel 


A cross-section of a typical corn 
kernel is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, cut lengthwise with the 
blade of a knife, and magnified many 
times. 

The hull (outer covering or bran), 
and the germ (containing most of 
the oil), are the more well-defined 
entities of the kernel. The starch 
and gluten are not quite such distinct 
parts as the diagram seems to show. 
Just under the hull is a shallow 
layer predominantly of gluten, the 
substance containing most of the pro- 
tein of corn. Bulging in toward the 
center is a mixture of gluten and 
starch. Filling the upper area and 
extending downward around the germ 
is the white starchy part of the ker- 
nel. This is not wholly starch, how- 
over, as it contains some protein 
and a trace of oil. 


Gravity Helps—or Does It? 


The logical place to start our tour 
is right at the railroad siding where 
cars of shelled corn, containing an 
average of 1,700 bus each, arrive 
daily. The industry’s largest plant, 
when going full tilt, can handle more 
than 50 such cars per day—90,000 
bus of shelled corn. 

After unloading, the corn is lifted 
to storage tanks or bins on the top 
floor. From this point the mill en- 
gineers have wisely enlisted the aid 
of gravity, designing things so that the 
corn works downward through the 
successive steps of the process, end- 
ing up on the ground floor as finished 
products, and emerging again on the 
railroad siding where outgoing cars 
are waiting to load. Indeed through- 
out the wet-milling process, as we 
shall see, the force of gravity is 
called on wherever it can do a chore. 
We have been impressed by the num- 
ber and importance of the tasks 2s- 
signed to this worker who, while not 
on the payroll, is on the job 24 hours 
a day, never strikes and never takes 
a vacation. (We suppose that some 
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Here's proof that BAGPAK stops losses 
caused by infestation! To quote the 
entomologist who made the survey 
“It is therefore evident from the stand- 
point of protection of the flour from 
insect attack in storage that the paper 
bags are far superior to cotton and 
that the | jute bags . . .”. When insects can't get 
ugh the : ’ ° 
ass, end- in, flour can't sift out. There are no 
finished rough surfaces for flour to cling to... 
so they empty out clean. 


BAGPAK Bags initially cost less than 
a chore. fabric bags . . . save the labor and 
he num- ‘ : 
asks 2s- expense of collecting, bundling and 


hile not cleaning. 
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220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Cleveland « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis 
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BAGPAK, INC. * GEORGE & SHERRARD PAPER CO. 
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Offered Especially to Millers 
for Adequate, Safe, Certain Enrichment of 


y 80% EXTRACTION FLOUR - 












MILLERS who will enrich 80% ex- 
traction flour with new Brown Label 
““VEXTRAM” as recommended, won’t be 
taking chances, because Brown Label 
“VEXTRAM” will consistently deliver a 
more than ample amount of required nu- 
trients—a guarantee against inadequate 
enrichment and serving to take care of 
vitamin-mineral variations of the flour! 
Brown Label “VExTRAM” is a safe, all- 
purpose formula for adequate enrich- 
ment of 80% extraction flour. 

In addition to mew Brown Label 
“VEXTRAM” we will continue to make 
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SRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR b 








SINGLE STRENGTH 





of one helt ounce pert 
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available to millers—coast to coast— 
@ BLACK LABEL “’VextraM” 

(meets MNF formula requirements for 
minimum enrichment of 80% extrac- 
tion flour, but is Jower in Riboflavin 
and Niacin content than Brown 
Label “VEXTRAM”). 

For the enrichment of 72% extraction 


- Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives on ENRICHMENT and BLEACHING 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 





Additions Per pound of flour 
Vitamin B, . 
Vi i : 
tamin er 


Niacin 
eee } 
Iron (Fe) .. ‘ nie, stg 


(using % 02. sin 
or % 


1.4 mg. 
1. 15 mg, 


/ 
j 


gle Strength 
02. double Strength) 


flour as approved for export to Latin 
American countries, we have available— 
@ RED LABEL “’’VextrraM” 


(single strength with S. |. P. P.) 


@ PURPLE LABEL “VextraM” 


(single strength with reduced iron) 


@ YELLOW LABEL “VextraM” 


(double strength with reduced iron} 
Address Inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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AND 
INVESTIGATE AL FLOUR BLEACH OF TOMORROW! 





WINTHROP’S BR OF FLOUR BLEACH 







Use “OXYLITE” in your present equipment— 
No Changes in Procedure Necessary! 


Right now is the time for you to 
get acquainted first hand with 
“OXYLITE”’,, Winthrop’s brand 
of flour bleach. 


In “OXYLITE”, Winthrop offers 
millers a superior bleaching agent, 
due to a New Manufacturing 
Process (patent applied for). 
Flour Mills throughout the 


Consult our technically-trained representatives on Bleaching and Enrichment, or write us direct. 
“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 


U.S.A. who have used 
“OXYLITE”, report it to be all 
we claimed for it— More Efficient 
Color Removal! 


“OXYLITE” is the finished 
-product of an organiza- oN 
tion thoroughly experi- WINTHROP 
enced in the synthesis of Special Markets Divisi 


organic chemicals. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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technician may call us on that state- 
ment, asserting that gravity does ap- 
pear on the payroll. The cost of ele- 
vating the corn in the first place is 
a tribute to gravity, he will hold, and 
obviously there are others, and may- 
be it evens up in the end.) 


Cleaning and Steeping 


From the storage bins the corn 
goes to the cleaners. Strong currents 
of air blow out light material, sift- 
ers remove heavy foreign particles, 
and electromagnets extract any stray 
bits of wire or other metal which 
might have been picked up from the 
floor of a boxcar. 
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The cleaned corn enters the steeps 
—huge tanks full of warm water 
containing a minute quantity of sul- 
phur dioxide to prevent fermenta- 
tion. After 36 to 40 hours in the 
steeps the kernels are well softened, 
the hulls are loosened and much of 
the soluble mineral matter and solu- 
ble proteins have been drawn out in 
the steepwater. What happens to 
that is another step and we shall 
pick it up later. 


Exit the Germ 


In the wet-milling process the main 
stream is the starch stream. In fol- 
lowing it we shall have to deviate 


Flour is in a choice position to meet the heavy competi- 
tion ahead among food products—thanks to enrichment. 
But be ready to meet this challenge . .. continue to feature 
enrichment ... let it help your product on the steep climb 


ahead in three ways... 


® it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your package. 


© it supplies your customers with additional food 
values for better health. 


@ it boosts your sales ... enrichment has made more 
people buy more wheat cereal products. 


And remember, when ordering your enriching premix—see 
that it contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


ROCHE’ om omen 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 





occasionally along a by-product tribu- 
tary, some of which join each other 
in the end. 

Now out of the steeps, the soft 
kernels are run through degerminat- 
ing mills, as the accompanying chart 
shows. These mills are set not for 
fine grinding but merely to tear the 
soft kernels apart, freeing the germ 
without crushing it. From these at- 
trition mills the mass of macerated 
kernels, with freed germs, is washed 
into tanks called germ separators. 
And here the mill engineers again 
call-in the faithful employee, gravity. 
Being full of oil, the germs float 
to the surface of the tank, while 
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Simplified Diagram of the Corn Refining Processes 








CORN GLUTEN wee V4 Ysa 
STARCH FOR DEXTRIN syaur CONVERSION 
eo + 
VARIOUS TYPES i 


VARIOUS TyPES FILTERING AND = LTERING AN® 
OF DEXTRIN «EVAPORATION §=—sEVAPORATION 


CRTSTALUIZAUION 
CORN SYRUP 
CRUDE CENTRIFUG ALS 
BUGARS 
OEXTROSE 


the other particles of the kernal 
settle below. The  surface-borne 
germs are skimmed off and now the 
main stream constituents of the ker- 
nel are reduced to three: starch, g!u- 
ten, hulls. 

Before following them further lei’s 
branch momentarily up this by-prod- 
uct tributary and see what happens 
to the germs. After another wash- 
ing and a thorough drying the germs 
are ground and run through expellers 
which, by heat and pressure, remove 
most of the oil and leave a hard cake 
residue called “oil cake.” Broken 
up, this cake becomes “oil cake 
meal,” a good feedstuff in its own 
right or as a constituent of corn 
gluten feed or corn gluten meal. 
We'll return to the latter once we 
get the hulls and gluten separated 
from the starch. 

The oil expressed from the germs 
(or, in some systems, removed by 
solvents) is of course crude corn oil. 
Refining it consists, first, of an alkali 
treatment to neutralize the free fatty 
acids. Removable matter from this 
process is called corn oil “foots” and 
is used by soap makers. Further 
heating, filtering and a vacuum treat- 
ment to remove vaporous substances, 
results in a crystal-clear, refined corn 
oil ready for your salad dressing or 
your frying pan. 


2nd Down, 2 to Go 


Back, now, to the main stream 
where we have yet to separate the 
hulls and the gluten from the starch. 
This three-part mixture is finely 
ground in specially cut stone mills 
called buhr mills. The finely ground 
wet mash is now washed through 2 
series of reels and shakers. Reels 
are hexagonal tubes, open at each 
end and slightly tilted (thus giving 
gravity still another job), six to eight 
feet long, one to two feet wide, made 
of nylon stretched over wooden 
frames and revolving on a longi- 
tudinal axis. Flowing in at the 
upper end, the solution of starch, 
gluten and hulls is constantly picked 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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up by the revolving reels. The glu- 
ten and starch are washed through 
the cloth but the particles of hull, 
too coarse to get through, tumble 
along toward the lower end. The 
shakers, rectangular sieves with bot- 
toms of nylon, complete the work 
of the reels. 
solution of starch, gluten and the 
remaining fine bits of hulls, or tail- 
ings as they are called in the plants. 
Vibrated back and forth rapidly by 
mechanical means, the shakers re- 
move from the solution these last 
bits of hulls and fiber. These by- 
products are piped off to the feed 
house where they become part of 
corn gluten feed. We'll return to 
them later, but just now the main 
stream is too interesting to leave. 


The Starch at Last 


For now, like any other river, it 
has purified itself still further as it 
has flowed along. Only the starch 
and gluten remain in it. This two- 
part mixture flows from the shakers 
to the “starch tables,” and here we 
come to the last act in the drama of 
separation. The starch tables are 
not really tables at all though they’ve 
had that name probably since the 
first corn wet-milling plant was built. 
In appearance much more like bowl- 
ing alleys than tables, they are flat- 
bottomed, shallow troughs, about two 
feet wide and sometimes 120 feet 
long, slightly tilted (the naked eye 
can scarcely perceive the slope) so 
that the mixture of starch and gluten 
will flow very slowly from the upper 
to the lower end. Another job for 
gravity here, and still another in the 
action that takes place on the long 
“tables” during the final sluggish 
flow of the main stream. The starch 
granules, being heavier than the glu- 
ten, sink to the bottom. But the 
flow is sufficient to carry the gluten 
particles to the end where, leaving 
the tables, they are piped to huge 
tanks called settlers. 

The starch, left deposited on the 
long tables, has at last been yielded 
from the corn. Flushed off the 
tables with fresh water, it may be 
subjected to a further centrifugal 
separation to remove any slight trace 
of gluten which may have been left 
on the tables. It is then ready for 
drying, preparation for market as 
starch, or conversion into dextrin, 
syrup or sugar. 


Steepwater, Hulls, Gluten 


There are still two or three loose 
ends to be picked up, in the form 
of by-products left along the way 
while we followed the main channel 
of the starch stream. The steep- 
water, you remember, was the first. 
Containing soluble minerals and pro- 
tein, the steepwater is concentrated 
by evaporation. A big tonnage of 

is concentrated steepwater, after 
being added to the hulls or bran, is 
further dried and mixed with gluten 
to make corn gluten feed, a staple 
ingredient of livestock and poultry 
rations. Steepwater is also used as 
a bacterial culture in the making of 
yeast. In addition to those outlets 
&@ somewhat more exciting one has 
been found: as a food for the mold 
from which the drug penicillin is ex- 
tracted. A good proportion of total 
Steepwater output is now headed for 
that life-saving destination. The in- 
troduction of steepwater for this pur- 
Pose, in the critical early days of 
the war, increased the production of 
Penicillin tenfold. 

The hulls, removed from the main 
stream by the reels and shakers, be- 
come a part of corn gluten feed, as 
Stated in the foregoing paragraph. 


Over them flows the - 
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The gluten, going from the starch 
tables to settling tanks, is recovered 
from the water solution, dried and 
ground into corn gluten meal. It 
is marketed to the feed industry in 
this form or with an addition of corn 
oil cake meal. Or all of it may be 
added to the concentrated steepwater 
and the hulls to make corn gluten 
feed. The high protein gluten finds 
use, also, as a material for plastics 
and lacquers. 


Starch Conversions 


The end product, starch, is sold as 
such in many forms and modifica- 
tions for literally scores of uses, or 


is converted into dextrins, syrups and 
sugars by cooking and acid treat- 
ment. Hydrolysis, or breaking down 
of starch, if continued to comple- 
tion, results ultimately in dextrose, 
the sugar that is present in the 
human blood stream. If this action 
is interrupted before completion a 
syrup is obtained. In effect, the 
body’s process of carbohydrate diges- 
tion is duplicated in the corn refin- 
ing plant. The acid used is hydro- 
chloric, but in a much weaker solu- 
tion than is produced in the human 
stomach during digestion. Pure dex- 
trose, made from the starch of corn 
kernels, may be said to be the ulti- 
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mate end product of the industry. 
It is, of course, a predigested food in 
the truest sense. When introduced 
into the human body, either orally 
or intravenously, it is almost in- 
stantly absorbed into the blood 
stream as food. 

The many uses of the starches, 
dextrins, syrups and sugars consti- 
tute other chapters of the long story 
of corn. 


Yield—100%, Plus! 


It should be fairly plain from the 
foregoing that none of the kernel is 
wasted. As a matter of fact, there 

(Continued on page 22a.) 
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NOT IF IT’S MADE SELF-RISING WITH V-90 ! 


Just think what might happen if Mrs. House- 
wife should become discouraged and quit 
baking because of today’s flour. During and 
after World War I flour consumption dropped 
12144% ...a loss that was never recovered. 
People who didn’t like the war flour or who 
had experienced baking failures with it turned 
to other foods. They got out of the habit of 


baking at home. 
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No one wants to see that happen again... 

' because a habit broken is difficult to mend. 
And it need not happen... especially if today’s 
flour is made self-rising with V-90 phosphate. 
Never before has the superior leavening 


action of V-90 phosphate been more impor- 
tant. Because V-90, even with today’s flour, 
assures oven products that are definitely ac- 
ceptable ...the kind that will keep the home 
baking habit unbroken. 

Yes, V-90 makes possible biscuits that are 
every bit as light, with fine, open grain, flaky 
texture and with a pronounced crumb color 


improvement. Satisfactory cakes can also be 


baked from today’s flour pre-leavened with 
V-90 ... and they’re mighty good eating! 

Make certain your customers keep on baking 
regularly by telling them what to expect from 
your flour ... because it contains V-90! 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE FOR BEST BAKING WITH ANY FLOUR! 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK » KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS - GREENSBORO, N.C. - Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. - VICTOR, FLA. 
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A Mill Superintendent's Job | 


bility” in its application to a 
superintendent. A suitable def- 
inition would be, “An obligation or 
duty to properly administer, by direc- 
tion or delegation, the policy of the 
company as related to the business 
or department for which one is held 
personally responsible.” 
This definition is not entirely com- 
plete unless it is made to encompass 


] NIRST, let us define ‘“responsi- 


By L. E. Collier 
General Mills, Inc. 


the outlying perspective of ‘‘co-opera- 
tion with other departmental repre- 
sentatives to achieve a co-ordinated 
front with a common objective.” 

The sum of these two, when applied 
to all organization departments, can 
only spell personal success of achieve- 
ment, with obvious benefit accruing 
to the company. 

There is one contingent qualifica- 
tion to consider in arriving at this 
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ELEVATOR co. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


e “$T. LOUIS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO 





point of successful entity, and that 
is “company policy.” Reference was 
made to this phase of management 
in the first paragraph, wherein the 
statement was made that supervision 
must not only administer policy, but 
must also assist in the formation of 
a proper and practical policy which 
can be administered uniformly. This 
brings us to the first state of the de- 
velopment of a mill superintendent’s 
responsibility as management’s rep- 
resentative. 

The word “policy” is oftentimes a 
much abused and overworked term, 
the same as the word “justified,” to 
which many have rightly taken of- 
fense. Policy, however, is one of the 
prerequisites of a successful business, 
for without it, there would be no 
planned course to guide the destinies 
of management—and planning is nec- 
essary, whether for personal or con- 
certed gains. 
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DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
DIABLEND 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 


pheric conditions. 


for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


untreated flours for analysis. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Editor’s Note.—The author of the 
accompanying article is an executive 
in the manufacturing department of 
the central division of his company, 
with headquarters in Chicago. The 


_article is adapted from the text of 


an address delivered at the annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Chicago, June 5, 1946, 





Policy most generally emanates 
from the top layer of management, 
but more than likely it is the result 
of a need which has been observed 
directly, or through the eyes and 
ears of the superintendent, and 
passed on to top management as a 
recommendation for consideration. 
Likewise, policy matters made neces- 
sary for consideration and proposed 
by top management, must certainly 
be reviewed and approved by the 
superintendent and his administrative 
staff before being applied. This defi- 
nitely places the superintendent on 
the policy committee. 


Responsibility to Management 

The prime responsibility of a plant 
superintendent is to make money for 
his company. This may sound a lit- 
tle harsh and unglamorous, but in 
these modern, competitive days, one 
cannot be altruistic; you were hired 
for one main purpose: to make money 
for your company. 

This does not preclude you from 
enjoying your position, as you cannot 
be successful for long unless you like 
your work. Anything becomes “work” 
when you cease to enjoy it. 

Management: has entrusted the 
stewardship to you of a sizable out- 
lay of monies in the form of physical 
properties or tools with which to 
work. It is your responsibility to 
preserve and enhance the earning 
power of these assets by proper ad- 
ministration. Money is required for 
supplies, raw material, power, labor, 
insurance, sales, advertising, promo- 
tion, etc., all of which are necessary 
to gain a wider customer acceptance 
of the product which you manufac- 
ture. 

The plant superintendent does not 
have control of all of these factors, 
but those which do rightly come un- 
der his jurisdiction should be as care- 
fully guarded as though his own 
money were involved. This does not 
mean that one should be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, as it is always 
good business to spend a dollar i! it 
will make two. Good judgment and 
experience should dictate the proper 
control of expense. 


Responsibility for Correct 
Organization 

Second to having the tools of man- 
agement for accomplishment, is ‘he 
organization which is going to use the 
tools to produce the product for the 
sales department to merchandise. 
Your responsibility to management 
is to build and perpetuate an @g- 
gressive team having the “know how” 
to operate the plant efficiently, 24 
hours out of every day. This is no 
small task; when you are dealing 
with people, you are dealing with an 
intangible factor which cannot be 
specifically measured only in ‘he 

terms of end accomplishments. 
The scope of this paper will not 


< 





LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 
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permit the discussion of building an 
organization, but it is well to set out 
a few cardinal principles which should 
be considered: 

(1) An organization chart depicting 
lines of responsibility and clearance 
between departments. 

(2) An analysis and description of 
the duties and responsibilities of 
each classification. 

-(3) An employees’ advancement or 
promotion chart. 

(4) A practical safety program. 

(5) A technical training program. 

(6) An employee hand book, de- 
scribing the company, its policies; 
and ihe employee’s rights and privi- 
leges. 

(7) An organized management- 
supervisory conference. 

(8) Outside plant activities. 

Your management must be kept 
advised of unusual developments, ap- 
praised of your needs for capital ex- 
penditures, kept abreast of operat- 
ing difficulties which may or may not 
be within your sphere for correction. 
Conversely, from management you 
will reap mature suggestions and 
constructive advice. 

As plant superintendent, you are 
operating a business within a busi- 
ness, but a quick analysis of this 
will disclose that your business can- 
not be operated independently, and 
without consideration of the other 
major departments which make up 
an organization. 

The co-ordination of the milling, 
traffic, sales, products control, grain, 
administrative office and others is 
the responsibility of top manage- 
ment or his delegated authority, but 
this does not mean that he is to be 
an umpire on everyday-run-of-the- 
mill interdepartmental problems. 

Management expects the some de- 
gree of co-operation and understand- 
ing between you and the heads of 
the other departments, as you expect 
between your immediate supervisors 
and yourself. This spirit of co-opera- 
tion can be brought about by man- 
agement, but can only be engendered 
by understanding that the other fel- 
low also has his problems. 

What is this technique which builds 
competent foremen and supervisors? 
Simply this: Make them partners of 
management, empowered to act in 
Mmanagement’s behalf. Make it pos- 
sible for them to have that certain 
thing called “prestige.” 

Many firms have done too little, 
too long, and are now trying to do 
too much, too quickly, in giving su- 
pervisors and foremen proper status. 
No supervisor or foreman can put 
forth his best efforts if he is looked 
upon only as a tool to carry out in- 
structions from the superintendent. 
Neither can he be happy in his ca- 
pacity if a proper differential in earn- 
ings is not maintained between him- 
self and his workers. Company pride 
and company spirit and loyalty are 
self-evident in supervisors only when 
everything adds up to proper recog- 


- ition. - 


It is your responsibility to repre- 
Sent this group of people to man- 
agement; and in turn represent the 
Policies of management back to them. 
If you do not expect them to “pass 
the buck,” your administration of this 
important segment of management 
must be as infallible as possible. 

_ To be a successful superintendent, 
it is imperative that you gain the 
Complete respect and confidence of 
those responsible to you, for until 
this is done, those employees will 
take little stock in what you say or 
do. Confidence may be built in many 
Ways, but next to knowing the job, 
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honesty and fair play, with a convic- 
tion to correctly administer company 
policies, are the most important. 

You can strengthen each of your 
supervisors and foremen individually 
and collectively, and at the same 
time make your own responsibilities 
seem lighter, by observing the fol- 
lowing “Superintendent’s Code of 
Ethics”: 

(1) I will delegate responsibility 
and authority: 

I don’t want to run a one-man 
show. I must develop an aggressive 
organization that is capable of run- 
ning the show even if I am absent. 
To do this I must develop assistants 


who can stand on their own feet. I 
will give them responsibilities and 
the necessary authority to handle 
these responsibilities. 

(2) I will make practical decisions: 

I will make decisions only when I 
have all the facts. These facts will 
be obtained by discussion, by asking 
for information, and by checking and 
double-checking. 

(3) I will seek suggestions: 

I realize that when brains were 
distributed, I received only an aver- 
age share; therefore, I shall seek the 
counsel and advice of either or both 
management and my own supervisory 
group, on all really tough problems. 
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Availing myself of their judgment 
and experience will aid me in de- 
velopment. 

(4) I will keep my supervisors and 
foremen properly advised in advance 
of changes which concern them: 

Having been a foreman, I readily 
see the importance of receiving in- 
formation, concerning the employees 
and the company, ahead of anyone 
else. 

(5) I will not become too ‘absorbed 
in details: 

I realize that details accompany 
every job, but I will try not to be- 
come too wrapped up in them, in or- 
der that I may have time to super- 





* FAMOUS NAMES IN INDUSTRY x 





CYRUS W. FIELD 


Most of the inspiration, organiza- 
tion and financial burden of the 


first Atlantic cable was borne by 


Cyrus W. Field. 


It was due in large measure to 
his perseverance, despite heart- 
breaking experiences and ten. 
years of unremitting toil, that in 


1866 the Atlantic cable was 











America. 


successfully completed and serv- 








See. - 


ice begun between Europe and 


SWISS SILK’S first crossing of 


Pies 


the Atlantic was entirely success- 
ful and for over a century Amer- 
ican millers have been using this 


superior bolting cloth. It pays 
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vise and plan. I will delegate these 
details, for I can serve the eompany 
better by maintaining an over-all per- 
spective. 

(6) I will give credit when credit 
is due: 

Commendation gives people more 
stimulus than criticism. I shall avoid 
the tendency to say, “I did it,” when 
things go well; and “They did it,” 
when things go wrong. 

(7) I will act promptly: 

When all facts have been carefully 
considered, I shall act at the proper 
time. 

(8) I will treat each person as an 
individual: 
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Men are not machines, and person- 
alities must be respected. I shall at- 
tempt to get close enough to each 
person with whom I have contact, 
to bring out his best. 

(9) I will avoid favoritism: 

I shall try to realize how easy it 
is for workers to suspect favoritism. 
I will abstain from building a too- 
close personal relation with any of 
my subordinates. 

(10) I will execute the policies of 
my company in a positive manner: 

Realizing that my position is one 
which requires that I follow the 
agreed-upon pattern of procedure to 
the best of my ability, I shall do my 


part in making my company success- 
ful. 


Responsibility to Employees 

To the employees, you are the com- 
pany, for it is through you or your 
delegated assistants that the em- 
ployees speak. You have a real obli- 
gation as management’s representa- 
tive to the employees. 

The thing foremost in each wage 
earner’s mind is job security and 
take-home pay. Please note, I said 
“take-home pay,” not “earnings.” 
Men will tolerate working conditions 
which are below standard if corre- 
sponding compensation is maintained, 


Essentials of Me tis 


... TODAY and TOMORROW 





“Rotomatic” 


THE ECONOMIST 


FLOUR AGITATOR 


...a complete sealed unit for use with 
any gas bleaching or maturing system. In 
addition to its duty of maturing and bleach- 
ing it can’t be beat for the mixing in of vita- 
Breaks up all lumps as 


min concentrates. 
it mixes, 


All parts exposed to the gasses are made of 
wood, thereby eliminating the possibility of 
metal corrosion and the resultant harmful 


effects. 


Made in four sizes and may be furnished in 


Single, Double or Triple Units— 


THE GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


plugged into any light socket. 


TH ROTOMATIC 


EXPERIMENTAL SIFTER 


. cuts guess work in setting rolls. 
Designed to meet the need for a small porta- 
ble gyratory action sifter to be used in setting 
rolls for a fixed and determined extraction 
—PROVES YOUR EXTRACTION SCI- 
ENTIFICALLY. 


is motor driven and can be 


Automatic 


stop feature permits each test being made 
for exactly the same -period—may be timed 
to exact period desired, from a few seconds 
up to 5 minutes. 





Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 


2021-23 Pennsylvania Avenue 
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Feed Milling Industries 


KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 
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but one has to be only partially rea]- 
istic to know that improved morale 
will result if proper working facili- 
ties are provided. 

Most employees are willing to work 
for what they get, and it is your re. 
sponsibility to see that each person 
on the payroll has an opportunity to 
advance if he is willing to pay the 
price in intelligent, hard work. 

Good fellowship—sometimes re. 
ferred as “morale’’—can permeate the 
organization if the fundamentals as 
set forth under the superintendent's 
code of ethics are followed. 


Wet Corn Milling 


(Continued from page 19a.) 


is a legend in certain plants of the 
industry that the yield of dry sub- 
stance is actually more than 100%, 
fantastic as that may seem. The 
extra is accounted for by certain 
minerals which are present in the 
artesian well water used for steep- 
ing. When the steepwater is concen- 
trated it contains not only the sol- 
uble material of corn but the original 
minerals of the water itself. These 
are beneficial minerals, of course— 
otherwise you may be sure we would 
not be telling you about them here. 
Whether the steepwater is used to 
grow penicillin mold or added di- 
rectly to gluten and hulls to form 
corn gluten feed, the water’s orig- 
inal minerals make it a slightly more 
nutritive product than it would have 
been otherwise. 

This 100%-plus utilization, how- 
ever, was not always the rule in corn 
refining. In the early days of the 
industry, certain parts of the kernel 
(now valuable by-products), which 
raised their heads along the difficult 
road to isolating the starch, were 
considered nuisances. Gluten and 
hulls, for. instance, now the constitu- 
ents of corn gluten feed, were thrown 
away—or given, in the wet state, to 
any farmer who would drive up with 
his wagon and take a load. Later 
this product was sold wet; and later 
still, after its virtue as a milk pro- 
ducing feed became apparent, the 
plants went to the trouble of drying 
it and thus realized a better price. 

The history of corn gluten feed 
alone—from that time, more than 
half a century ago, when it was giv- 
en away in its wet state, to the 
present production and sale of nearly 
1,000,000 tons a year, dried—is an- 
other story. 











OLD-TIME MILL — At the easter? 
edge of the village of Burfordsville, 


‘Mo., is the Bollinger Mill. It was 


built in 1800 and a gambrel roof 
added in 1868. The water whed 
which furnished power has disap 
peared but the Whitewater River 
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Use of Farinograph 





(Continued from page 5a.) 

whose manager has no inclination or 
equipment to select only the best in 
milling wheat is at a distinct disad- 
vantage. This is particularly true of 
those mills furnishing flour to bak- 
eries. 

At a time when normal wheat sup- 
ply is available to flour mills the 
amount of routine work required to 
properly select wheat is tremendous. 
Flour mills are greatly in need of a 
simple, rapid test to determine wheat 
quality with a minimum of effort 
during the peak of wheat movement. 
Inasmuch as a baking test is the 
final and conclusive proof of wheat 
and flour quality, any rapid test for 
quality must have some correlation 
to the baking test. To this end the 
farinograph was considered. 

One hundred and_ twenty-eight 
wheat samples, representing 374 car- 
loads of wheat from the 1945 hard 
red winter crop, were tested. These, 
samples were milled on an Allis- 
Chalmers experimental mill. The 
flour from each sample was used to 
make farinograph curves. Duplicate 
loaves of bread were also baked, 
using a commercial formula from 
these samples of ‘flour. The bread 
was scored and given a single nu- 
merical value that combined ll 
separate bread scores. For the 
sake of simplicity the bread scores 
were compared to the valorimeter 
values given by farinograph curves 
on the same flour. The results of 
this test are shown in Figure 2. The 
bake score and the valorimeter value 
for each sample are plotted on the 
same vertical line. 

‘Figure 2 shows a fairly close cor- 
relation between bake value and 
valorimeter value in most instances. 
There are, however, some cases where 
samples with a low valorimeter value 
gave a high baking value. This dis- 
crepancy may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that the curves from 
these samples were available prior 
to baking and were baked with opti- 
mum mixing time and absorption as 
indicated by the curves. Thus, some 
samples showed high baking values 
even though they were short in mix- 
ing time and lacked mixing tolerance. 

If wheats were selected solely from 
valorimeter values, all wheats with 
undesirable baking qualities would be 
eliminated. By rejecting all wheats 
below a certain valorimeter value, a 
certain number of wheats that have 
good baking qualities—provided they 
are properly handled—would also be 
eliminated. In such time when a 
normal wheat supply is available, this 
fact would not assume the impor- 
tance that it does at the present time. 
With the supply of any kind of wheat 
limited, the elimination of any good 
baking quality wheat becomes an 
m ‘Mportant factor. : 

The problem of wheat selection has 
been greatly amplified in the past 
few years by the introduction of 
Several new varieties in the South- 
West. Some of these varieties have 
desirable milling and baking quali- 
ties while other varieties are definite- 
ly inferior, In most cases the adapt- 
ability of the various varieties of 
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wheat to the production of bread 
flour has been pretty well established. 
Thus the elimination of certain va- 
rieties from wheat blends has become 
an accepted practice by some mill- 
ing concerns. The influence of soil, 
climate, and moisture during the 
growing period quite often alters the 
outward appearance of the wheat ker- 
nel, making correct identification of 
varieties difficult. The farinograph 
curve of any particular variety of 
wheat changes, to some extent, from 
one year to the next. However, cer- 
tain varieties produce similar curves 
year after year. Each particular 
variety has its own characteristic 


farinograph curve, and by careful 
study these curves may be used as 
an aid in variety identification. Fig- 
ure 3 shows curves from six pure 
wheat varieties. To the experienced 
operator, it is a relatively simple 
matter to identify these varieties by 
studying the curves. 


Blending to Desired Valorimeter 
Values 


In bakeries involving a series of 
more or less fixed baking procedures, 
the baker finds it desirable to pur- 
chase a flour with a uniform mixing 
time. Once he has established the 
optimum mixing time for any par- 
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ticular flour and has adjusted other 
bakeshop procedure to fit this flour, 
any changes in the mixing time would 
tend to disrupt his entire routine. 
A good many bakers feel that uni- 
formity of flour is equally as impor- 
tant as basic quality itself. Thus, 
the problem of uniformity must be 
considered by the miller, chemist, 
or baker. 

Some bakers prefer to purchase 
flour from various sources and blend 
a flour to fit their own specifications. 

Any number of flours may be 
blended to a definite valorimeter 
value by calculating the precentages 
of each, similar to calculating for 





Your pancake mix is bought off the grocer’s shelf, but sold 
on the breakfast table. That's why the proper formulation of 
prepared mixes is so important, from a dollars-and-cents 
viewpoint; if they include Monsanto leavening agents, the 


chances of a “sell out” are much improved. ' 


In the matter of adding a proved sales ingredient to your 


prepared mixes for 


doughnuts, muffins, piecrust, gingerbread 
and cake, Monsanto kitchen laboratories can 
be of real help to you. Here, kitchen experts 
will bake-test any of your recipes; make any 


recommendations or suggestions for improve- 


pancakes, biscuits, 


ment that may prove desirable. Or, if you 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











prefer to make your own tests, Monsanto will supply you with 
samples of leavening agents, together with formulas that 
have been proved successful ...In either case, you can 
always be sure of high quality and constant uniformity, be- 
cause Monsanto leavening agents are derived from Monsanto 
elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 

Without obligation, call any Monsanto 
Office, or write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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DUAL-CLONE EFFICIENCY 
1S AVAILABLE ONLY IN 


DA DUST COLLECTORS 


The patented continuous cyclonic air flow in Dual- 
Clones, with the internal skimmer arrangement in 
the outlet stack, produces 2-stage separation and 
eliminates eddy currents and back pressure. 

Made in sizes to meet all requirements. Small 
sizes with single piece cone, larger sizes, illus- 
trated, prefabricated and nested for compact 
shipment and easy assembling on the job by bolt- 
ing companion flanges. 


OTHER DAY PRODUCTS 


include Tanks in bolted construction, Bins, Hoppers, 
Leg Boots, Heads and Casings, Metal Mill Spouting, 
Mill Fittings, Bag Cleaners, Exhaust Fans and Spe- 
cial Products. DAY Engineering Service, with its 65 
years of experience, assures greater efficiency, 
safety and profits in DAY-installed equipment. 
Write us about your plans for the future—no obli- 
gation. 


te DAY 
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in MINNESOTA—Home Office and Plant 
822 THIRD AVE. N. E., MINNEAPOLIS 13 


in MISSOURI— 1820 Harrison St., Kansas City 8 
in CANADA—Ft. William, Ont., P. O. Box 70 
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Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 





blending on a protein precentage. 
The resultant value should be plus 
or minus one unit different from the 
calculated value and well within the 
limits of experimental error. 


Mixing Time 


The farinograph curve is normally 
made from a flour-and-water mixture. 
The addition of other ingredients to 
the flour-and-water mixture, used in 
the baking tests, will greatly alter 
the appearance of the curve. Fig- 
ure 4 shows two curves made from 
the same sample of flour. Curve A 
was made from the flour-and-water 
mixture, while Curve B had all of 
the baking ingredients added. The 


formula consisted of the following: 
SCE ar 100% Powderedmilk 4% 
BM scctevcs 5% Shortening ... 3% 
ae 2% Arkady ...... 0.6% 
, eee 2% Water ....... 65% 


The absorption required to center 
the curve was identical for each sam- 
ple. Further studies were made to 
compare mixing time, as indicated by 
the farinograph, to actual baking 
tests. A series of baking tests was 
made using the farinograph bowl to 
mix the dough. The baking ingredi- 
ents were added to the same flour 
sample shown in Figure 4. The first 
dough was mixed until the top of 
the curve reached the 500 consist- 
ency line (9 minutes, corresponding 
to the initial phase). Five more 


doughs were mixed at 2-minute in- 


terval mixing times (11, 13, 15, 17 
and 19 minutes). These mixing 
times are indicated by check marks 
on Curve B, Figure 4. The doughs 
were then fermented and baked, 
using a standard bake procedure. A 
control sample of the same flour was 
mixed in a McDuffy bowl on a Ho- 
bart mixer. The results of this test 
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are shown in Table 3 and indicate 
that the optimum mixing time would 
fall between 13 and 15 minutes. The 
peak of Curve B, Figure 4, was at 
14 minutes. From this it can be 
concluded. that on this particular 
sample a point at, or slightly beyond, 
the peak of the curve was the opti- 
mum mixing time as determined by 
baking the samples. The findings of 
this test corresponded closely with 
other information concerning mixing 
time as determined on a large num- 
ber of samples. 


Effects of Agene Bleach Treatment 


In an effort to determine the ef- 
fects of Agene bleach on the farino- 
graph curve, three commercially 
milled, unbleached samples were se- 
lected. Samples Nos. 1 and 2 were 
72% extraction and sample No. 3 was 
80% extraction flour. These san:ples 
were given varying amounts of A:ene 
bleach on a Wallace & Tiernan ex- 
perimental bleacher. The opti:um 
bleach for each sample was dcter- 
mined by baking and is indicated by 
a circle on each graph in Figuie 5. 


fable 3—Determination of the relation of 
mixing time as indicated by a firino- 
graph curve and the baking perform: ance 
of the resultant doughs. 


Mixing 
time on Grain sake 
farinograph Volume texture alue 
9 Min. 2,325 Fair to 80 
Good 
11 Min. 2,350 Fair to 80 
Good 
13 Min. 2,350 Good to 85 
Fair 
15 Min. 2,430 Good 90 
17 Min. 2,330 Fair 15 
19 Min. 2,220 Poor 65 
Control 2,550 Very Good 100 


In surveying the results, an inter- 
esting fact is noted. At some point 
on each curve, a characteristic flat- 
tening is noted. In the instance of 
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BOTH REPRINTED 
“FLOUR MILLING” 





Written by one of the foremost milling experts of this generation these two 
books provide the most up-to-date and comprehensive works on every aspect of 


Both have been received with an enthusiasm that quickly exhausted the unusu 


They have now both been reprinted to meet the continuing world demand. 
“Provender Milling” fills a gaping want in our technical literature. 


“Flour Milling” is certainly a book that progressive millers should have iv 
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Fig. 6—The effect of Agene bleach upon curve characteristics is 
shown by the above curves. Flour from the same sample was used in 
making the curves. No bleach was added to the top curve; 5 grams of 
Agene per barrel were used in the flour for the lower curve. 


sample No. 3, a slightly higher val- 
orimeter value is noted with six 
grams of Agene, as compared with 
the five-gram sample. However, the 
fact must not be overlooked that the 
farinograph curves are subject to a 
certain amount of error. The most 
interesting fact noted was that the 
optimum Agene bleach treatment (as 
determined by baking) falls exactly 
in the center of the flat interval on 







each curve. This series of curves in- 
dicates that the farinograph may be 
a possible means of determining op- 
timum bleach, and also that there is 
a gradual but decided sharpening of 
the farinograph curves as the amount 
of bleach is increased, up to a certain 
point. As the curve approaches the 
optimum Agene bleach, there is lit- 
tle or no change in the valorimeter 
value. Beyond the optimum point, 








MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 


Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER KANSAS CITY, KAN. 






















How Deep 
Is a Well? 


owe is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that you cannot tell the 
depth of a well by the length of 
the handle on the pump. 


Neither can you determine the 
actual replacement value of flour 
or feed mill machinery and equip- 
ment solely by its appearance. 
Other factors enter into evalua- 
tion studies. 












Appraising cereal processing 
machinery, equipment and build- 
ings is our business. Our appraisal 
engineers are trained men with 
years of experience—Our list of 
long-satisfied customers is proof of 
the accuracy, thoroughness and re- 
liability of our work. 




















Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 





O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 






Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,”. and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 


The Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, MEW YORK 
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A New Problem 


New crop flours mean new problems 
in maintaining diastatic standards. 
It pays to watch these values care- 
fully . . . and it pays to guard your 


product reputation with our top 


quality 


FULL STRENGTH 


MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company KANSAS 

















ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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' Fig. 5—The three curves shown above illustrate the possibility of 
determining the bleaching requirements of a flour with the use of « 
Farinograph. The optimum bleach, as determined by baking tests, was 
found to be in the center of the curve when valorimeter values were 
plotted against amounts of bleach added to the flour. 


the valorimeter value continues to present a complete picture and this 
decline and the curve becomes sharp- fact should not be overlooked. ‘The 
er in appearance. Figure 6 shows the farinograph supplements other tests 
effect of Agene bleach on the farino- of wheat and flour quality but is not 
graph curves. a decisive test in itself. Several defi- 

The Brabender Farinograph has _ nite possibilities have been shown, 
proved to be a useful instrument in and with further investigation it may 
determining wheat and flour quality. prove to be even more useful in this 
However, the farinograph does not particular field. 





YOUR OWN MEN 
CAN APPLY THIS FUMIGANT 


No one knows the plant set up better than your own men... They’re im- 
mediately on hand to fumigate when and where you want to, at low cost for 
materials only. Larvacide warns of its presence in a way no one can ignore. 


It’s potent and penetrating—Kills egglife and larvae as well as adult insects. 
Destroys rodent life without carcass nuisance. 


Your own men can use it effectively for treatment of: 


*Grain, in open or closed bins 
¢Machinery, general or spot treatment 
*Box Cars 

° Vaults 

*Rodent control in warehouse and mill 


Easy application . .. Manual 





distribution in machinery and 
warehouse ... Piping systems © Metal Leg Vase for usinz 
for entire machinery at un- Larvacide from cylinders 


usually low cost installation '" Your bottles. 
- » » Fumaleg or Elevator Leg 

Vases for leg treatment . .. Vented faucet for 
rapid drawing off of Larvacide from cylinders. 


Liarvacide 
is shipped in liquid form, 


not under pressure, cylinders 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs.; also 
handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles (fine for small jobs and rodent 





> FUMALEG with - 
— Larvacide Geageasee work), each in sealed can, 12 to wooden case. Stocked in 


Bottle. principal cities and usually quickly available. 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI +» CLEVELAND *« OMAHA «+ PHILADELPHIA 
Canadian Distributors: STRONG, SCOTT MFG. CO., Ltd., TORONTO + WINNIPEG « CALGARY 
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Fiber and Bran Content 
of British 90% Flour 


HE following report in regard to 
90% extraction of flour has been 
issued by the Research Association 
of British Flour Millers and many of 
the observations made in it may be 
helpful to millers in the United States 
in refining their systems to obtain the 
best quality flour at 80% extraction. 
The increase in fiber content (of 
90% flour) over and above that of 
85% flour seems to be 0.45 to 0.5%. 
Thus, two different mills whose 85% 
flour color has been consistently 
good, and fiber low (say 0.33%), are 
at present showing about 0.78% fiber 
in their 90% flour. Since the fiber 
cont»nt of clean bran is not lower 
than 12%, calculation shows that the 
supp!ementary material bringing the 
extr:ction from 85 up to 90% con- 
sists of about two thirds bran, the 
remiinder being endosperm with no 
doubt a little germ, including scutel- 
lum. In other words, the extension 
to 90% of the progressive milling 
system, applied so successfully at 
85%, 82%% and 80% extractions, 
has not simply. added five parts of 
bran to 85 parts of the previous flour. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Among the relatively small propor- 
tion of wheat meal made before the 
war a very popular type was that 
composed of a white flour basis with 
medium-sized or even coarse bran 
particles added to bring the total 
“extraction” to between 80 and 90%. 
The characteristic loaf with coarse 
reddish specks set in a whitish back- 
ground was. liked by many consum- 
ers who preferred’ a wheat meal 
bread. It would not, however, follow 
that under present conditions the 
population as a whole would prefer 
this type of bread, and in fact there 
are certain arguments against it. 

In the first .place, there is the 
point made above that progressive 
extension of the milling process—in- 
volving necessarily the finest possible 
dressing—adds less than five parts 
of bran to 85, an appreciable amount 
of endosperm, etc., being brought in. 
Secondly, there is the recommenda- 
tion’ of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil that the included bran should be 
as fine as possible, certainly not 
greater than % mm in particle length 
(this is equivalent to the throughs 
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Hoffman Dust Removal 


Equipment is the key to freedom 


from dust hazards. Clean 


premises never suffer devas- 


tating explosion damage. 


With Hoffman vacuum units 


you can rapidily and 


economically clean up the 
breeding places — attack in- 


festation at its source. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE ON 


HOFFMAN 


DUST REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


U.S. HOFFMAN Civrcatrios 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK-3, N. Y. 






of a 38 wire). Actually, millers seem 
to be having little difficulty in meet- 
ing this requirement. We found with 
the “low-fibered” 90% flours referred 
to that the whole passed through a 
38 wire while less than 0.25% over- 
tailed a No. 5 silk (ie., had particle 
length greater than 0.28 mm) and 
only 2.5% or less overtailed No. 8 
silk (0.19 mm). These limits are 
very little different from those for 
the corresponding 85% flours. Third- 
ly, there is the very important point 
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that, apart from colors, the finer the 
bran particles the better the effect 
(or rather the less objectionable the 
effect) on loaf quality—i.e., on vol- 
ume and particularly on crumb char- 
acteristics. This effect has been es- 
tablished experimentally both in these 
laboratories and by workers in 
America. 

In the samples we have examined 
so far, the B, content has averaged 
1.15 icu./gm. 





INSURE ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Install an Omega... feed vitamin enrich- 
ment the modern way! Save money, elim- 
inate guesswork and stop worrying about 
over or under feeding. The VITAMISER 
is a precision machine and because of its 
simplicity and dependability has been 
selected by many mills, both large and 2. Feeding rate positively 


small. 
Write for Bulletin 61-64 


OMEGA MACHINE CO. 


(Division of Builders Iron Foundry) 
89 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 

















1. Constant check by loss 
in weight; shows at a 
glance amount fed. 


controlled by dial 
graduated from 0 to 
100%. 


3. Simple, dependable 
mechanism. 


4. Removable hopper. 














/t Must Be Handled With Care 




























and grain trade. 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 















CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your IT 

roduct...safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


JUST 


THE WAY 
YOU 





PACKED 


handling! 
THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 
**LUSTRO “’ ** SECURPAC“’ “CELUPAC”’ 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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Glamor for Cotton Bags 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


in vivid colors, tend to obscure regu- 
lar brand printing which has estab- 
lished as household words many 
brands of feed and flour. 

The practice of pasting paper labels 
on the bags was adopted, each label 
measuring about 10 inches by 9 
inches and carrying the name of the 
manufacturer, the brand and other 
labeling information. Disadvantage 
of this method is that it gives a rela- 
tively small display space for the 
brand on only one face of the bag. 
The labels often are torn off in pack- 
ing or handling. 

A labeling method aimed at solv- 
ing the problem of brand display has 
been developed by the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. That company’s “band-label bag” 
features a strip of paper, usualiy 10 
inches wide, which is laminated to the 
cloth with water soluble paste in 
sich a manner that it encircles the 
completed bag after it has been sewn. 
In this way, space for printing the 
brand on a white paper background 
is provided on the front, back and 
the two sides of the bag. 

A special paper was developed for 
the band-label method. It is lami- 
nated to the dress print cloth by run- 
ning it over a paste roll and then 
bonding it to the goods by running 
the cloth and paper simultaneously 
through a set of rollers. 

The Bemis company conducted a 
spot survey with 10,000 band-label 
bags to determine acctptance of the 
new labeling method. No preference 
on the part of the consumer was 
noted, according to the reports, but 
dealers favored the band-label baz 
because it gave their featured brands 
prominent display and also made it 
possible to recognize particular types 
of feed in warehouse stocks where 
bags are usually piled one on another. 

With the outbreak of war, design 
developments in dress print bags nec- 
essarily took second place to produc- 
tion problems. 


Printed Bags Well Established 


But bag manufacturers are going 
ahead with plans for future bags of 
new materials, The consensus is that 
printed bags are here to stay for the 
simple reason that they give an in- 
creased value to the housewife. On- 
ly a few cents are added to the cost 
of the package, which makes the 
quality material with good design an 
outstanding value to the consumer. 

Dress print bags have come a long 
way since the technique was initiated. 
Consumer preference for them has 
risen to the point where feed sales 
managers are remarking, “We’re not 
selling feed; we're selling dress 
goods.” 

Perhaps the most accurate indica- 
tion of the consumer demand for 
print bags is the story told by a re- 
tail feed man. A farmer came into 
the store one day. and asked for five 
bags of hog concentrate packaged in 
dress print bags. 

“Hog concentrate isn’t put up in 
print bags,” the farmer was told, “all 
we have in print bags is poultry 
mash.” 

So the farmer had a decision to 
make. He had no chickens on his 
farm, but his wife demanded dress 
print bags. Then that great factor 
of consumer demand entered into the 
sale. 

The farmer bought five bags of 
poultry feed for his hogs, and the 
farmer’s wife got her dress print 
bags. 


Daur 


SOLVES “PERFECT CRIME” 








Police whistles shrilled! Sirens screeched! 
And a warning went out on all teletypes: 
“Two dangerous criminals are at lerge. 
Huge rewards offered for the arrest of 
Muggsy Copper and Killer Iron.” 

“What is the nature of these thugs’ 
offenses?” asked the famous Armchair De- 
tective. Offenses? Terrible! Copper and 
Iron assault fats and oils, hastening ran- 
cidity ... they slug the stability of dairy, 
bakery and meat products .. . they even 
hide out in salt! 





“The villains!” exclaimed the Armchair 
Detective, angrily. “So they hide out in 
salt, do they? There’s an easy solution 
for that crime. Just be sure that salt is 
made by the famous Alberger Process. 
Thus you know that you're using a salt 
that contains less than one part of copper 
and iron per million. Since salt may con- 
tain significant amounts of these danger- 
ous elements, need I say more? Call 
Diamond Crystal to your rescue!” 





Need Help? Write For It! 


Check up on the salt you now use. See 
whether you get the same answers con- 
cerning purity that Diamond Crystal gives 
you. And for other help on salt, write our 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-14, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
aan Gi? 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service {| 











KANSAS CITY , 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Practical Siouis and 
Rodent Control 


By R. K. Durham 


Technical Service Director 
Millers National Federation 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address made by Mr. Durham be- 
fore a meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Association, Belleville, 
Iil., June 25, 1946. 
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HERE is no doubt that mill 
Toni sincerely desire to put 

out sanitary products. They 
sometimes forget, however, that san- 
itary products cannot be produced 
in an unsanitary mill. Or, having 
the desire to do a good job of house- 
keeping, they don’t know how or 
don’t use the proper methods. When 
I speak of sanitation in the mill I 
have particular reference to insect 
and rodent control. Naturally, the 
older and more rundown the mill is, 
the more difficult it is going to be 
to keep it free from insects and 
rodents. To such mills, my later 
comments on vacuum cleaning will 
be of much value. 

Rodent control is not so very com- 
plex. The secret is in rat-proofing 
the mill, warehouse and grain stor- 
age, and the removal of all piles of 
rubbish where rats and mice may live 
and breed. By rat-proofing I mean 
the sealing of all cracks and holes 
where rats may come into the build- 
ing. Seal entrances to their bur- 
rows. The list of avenues of en- 
trance is a long one and varies with 
each mill. It is suggested you ac- 
quire Circular Bulletin No. 167, “‘Con- 
trolling Rats and House Mice,” from 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing. Also Conservation Bulletin 19, 
“Rat Proofing Buildings and Prem- 
ises,’ published by the Interior De- 
partment, copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the Federation’s Wash- 
ington office. Both bulletins con- 
tain helpful suggestions for rodent- 
proofing. 

Some very deadly new rat poisons 
are now obtainable—so deadly that 
extreme caution must be used to be 
certain that none of it gets into food 
products. When we say that one 
poison is more deadly than another 
to rodents, we really mean that less 
of it is required to do the job. Red 


squill is still the safest poison to use. 
Cats, dogs or humans vomit this 
poison before it does much harm. 
Rats don’t vomit. Unfortunately 
rats sometimes do not eat enough 
red squill to cause death and there- 
in is its weakness. To insure death 
a rat must eat at least 200 times 
more red squill than the new deadly 
“1080.” Only persons’ thoroughly 
trustworthy and impressed with the 
dangers involved should be permitted 
to handle “1080.” It may be used 
in water solution or mixed with solid 
bait, ground meat for example. But 
poison won’t get the job done near- 
ly so well as will the removal of piles 
which provide harborage for breed- 
ing and the sealing of points of en- 
trance into buildings. 


Insect Control 


Insect control is more of a prob- 
lem. If you were to remove the 
insect breeding places in a mill you 
would probably need to remove all 
the machinery. You might even find 
it necessary to burn the building 
down to destroy it as a breeding 
place. 

Mill machinery manufacturers are 
still busy filling backlog of orders, 
but they promise us that in the not 
too distant future they will be able 
to supply the industry with machines 
so designed that stocks cannot ac- 
cumulate and provide places for bugs 
to multiply. Until that time comes 
you will have to rely upon general 
fumigation and upon spot treatment 
of conveyors, boots, bins, and mill- 
ing machines. I hope that a more 
perfect and easier procedure for rid- 
ding flour mills of insects will be 
developed, but for the present the 
commonly employed fumigation 
methods are all we have to suggest. 


Pre-Fumigation Cleaning 


In conducting a general fumiga- 
tion four things should be empha- 
sized: (1) give the inside of the mill 
and inside of machines a thorough 
cleaning before fumigation. Some 
fumigators argue that removal of 
stock from inside of machines, con- 
veyors, boots, etc., before fumiga- 
tion is not necessary. I disagree! 
I have recently inspected three mills 
after fumigation. In every one of 
them stock had not been cleaned 
out of the bottoms of the sifters 
and in all three I was able to find 


















































CENTRAL BAG & BureAP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





ihe Jocth 

AVITIES DEVELOP unawares. Tanks neglected cause need- 
C less expense and grain loss. Let Western’s waterproofing 
engineers analyze (without cost) your masonry structures, 
and restore deteriorated spots by proven, RESTOCRETE 
METHOD. Allows wall-breathing with complete capillary 
arrest, eliminating dampness and caking of grain; installa- 
tion of tenaceous joint movement, expanding and contract- 
ing without cracking. Thirty years of continuous service to 
nation’s foremost clientele. Why not deal with responsible, 
competent, technically trained engineers? Write or "phone 
nearest branch. 


MAKE INVESTIGATION NOW! 






815 Commercial 
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Springhold, i. Charlotte, N. C. 
802 Healey Bldg. 417 Finance Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 





Wabash Elevators, 
North Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
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. The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 


A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF— 


HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 








Flour Exchange The J A K. HOWIE CoO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 
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live insects at these points. When 
making an inspection, I use a small 
hand sieve, about 6 inches square, 
clothed with No. 26 wire. This meth- 
od will find live ones where once- 
over-surface observation doesn’t. Dig 
down to the bottom of piles where 
stock is four inches or more deep 
or into recessed places such as in 
sifter bottom. 

Closed off spouts that are full of 
stock, is another good place to check. 
For removing accumulations of stock 
from hard-to-get-at-places, a vacuum 
cleaner is very desirable. A station- 
ary exhauster having abundant ca- 
pacity and permanently piped to all 
parts of the mill is preferred. You 
can get by with a large-sized porta- 
ble unit but the money spent for 
such a unit can be more profitably 
applied toward the cost of a sta- 
tionary installation of large capacity. 
By large capacity, I mean powerful 
suction and ample dust storage space. 
With a layout of this kind several 
men may be operating nozzles at 
the same time and thus an over-all 
clean-up job can be completed in a 
short time. 

A general clean-up such as I have 
in mind should not be limited to 
those occasions when a general fu- 
migation is scheduled but should be 
made at least once each month. You 
will be surprised how effective it will 
be in holding down insect popula- 
tion. Mills with wood floors should 
derive greatest benefit from a vacuum 
system. Suction will pull dust and 
insects out of cracks where brush 
or broom will not. If milling build- 
ing is of such construction that fu- 
migating gas leaks out rapidly, a 
vacuum system is doubly valuable. 
Periodical cleaning will prevent a 
heavy reinfestation at any time and 
will insure a better kill when the 
mill is fumigated. 

The critical inspections I make are 
not for the purpose of trying to 
prove that the miller or the fumi- 
gator is careless but rather to show 
them where and how to look so that 
if live insects are found, a more 
perfect job of bug killing can be 
done next time. If you know where 
you failed to kill them this time 
you will put emphasis on that spot 
next time. By this trial and error 
procedure one will eventually achieve 
a perfect kill. 


Make Building Gas-Tight 


The second point to emphasize 
is preparation of the building so 
that it will hold gas. Be sure to 
seal all cracks and holes. This re- 
quires more thought and effort than 
most people realize. Closing and 
wedging windows and doors is not 
enough. Paper and paste and seal- 
ing tape can be put to good use. 
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LOS ANGELES—813-19 Santee Street 
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You may find that there are some 
openings which are seldom or never 
used and so can be permanently 
closed. Caulking compound is often 
quite useful. 

The third important point is that 
you use plenty of gas. Unfortu- 
nately, mill owners are somewhat 
inclined to award contract to the 
fumigator who submits the lowest 
bid. When I was a mill superintend- 
ent, I kept a diary of each fumiga- 
tion. Starting back several years 
ago, there were rooms or parts of 
rooms where imperfect kill was not- 
ed. Reference to the record showed 
how much gas was applied to ‘hat 
area so next time we increased the 
dosage. By this trial-and-error 
method we finally determined ‘iow 
much gas to apply to each pari of 
the building. Thus we were able 
to tell the fumigator how much gas 
to use and how to distribute it. The 
same fumigator usually did the work 
year after year, but had there been 
competitive bidding, each bidder 
would have been instructed to figure 
on a specified amount of gas. It’s 
really unfair to expect a new fumi- 
gator who doesn’t know the peculiar- 
ities of your building to come in and 
do a perfect job the first time. The 
miller or someone familiar with the 
place should shoulder a large part 
of the responsibility. Don’t trust 
your memory from one fumiga‘ion 
to the next. Keep written records. 


Allow Ample Exposure Time 


Fourth, allow plenty of exposure 
time. This admonition is not so 
necessary these days as formerly. 
With wheat scarcity and production 
limitations the loss of 8 or 12 hours 
more of running time is not serious. 
Gas should be left in the mill about 
24 hours. It is true that the gas 
concentration falls off pretty rapid- 
ly after the first two or three hours 
but if building is well sealed and 
enough gas is used, a killing concen- 
tration remains for several hours. 
Some economic entomologists believe 
that an insect may get a sublethal 
dose of poison and if given fresh 
air will survive. If this be true, it 
is conceivable that if fresh air is 
brought into the mill too soon, some 
insects may be revived that would 
have died had even a rather low gas 
concentration been maintained for a 
few hours longer. If a high wind 
prevails at the time scheduled for 
introducing gas into the mill, it 
would be most wise to postpone it 
until wind subsides. This is rec- 
ommended even if by doing so i! is 
necessary to shorten the exposure 
time in order to stay within ‘he 
number of hours allotted for fumia- 
tion and airing out. 
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Hot summer months bring “weevil weather,” 
and with it increased danger of infesta- 
tion of flour. Now as always, Food and Drug 
inspectors accept no excuses for the slightest 
trace of infestation of flour in mills, baker- 
ies, box cars, and storerooms. An official of 
the Food and Drug Administration says 


ee 


... paper bags are much mare sanitary 






NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 


IN CANADA 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Vancouver, British Columbia Birmingham 
Montreal, Quebec 


Nazareth, Pa. 
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Los Angeles 
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than cloth bags.” This bears out the testi- 
mony of many Multiwall users. 

Weevil infestation is held to a minimum 
by the multiple plies of tough kraft paper 
that go into the construction of Multiwalls. 

Your best insurance against costly con- 
demnation due to infestation is to change 


over to Multiwalls. 
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Can You IDENTIFY These Machines? 
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in Grain 


s will find it easy to identify several or all 
nachin shown in outline form on this page be- 
they are machines that have been widely installed 
© grain is handled or flour is milled. Each has 
ted an outstanding achievement in its field: each 
as helped to bring about entirely new standards of grain 
@ e ing accuracy and thoroughness. The Hart-Carter 
“Company is proud of its record in helping to lead the way 
to greater mill operating efficiency. Today’s Hart-Carter 
machines, incorporating revolutionary improvements in 
principle, design and engineering, are unrivaled for ac- 
_ curacy of separation, wide flexibility, large capacity and 
low operating cost. Internationally known, the Hart- 

Carter Company offers mills both large and small a com- 
. lete line of highly profitable cleaning, grading and 
_ purifying equipment. A trained staff of engineers and 
technicians is available at all times and laboratories are 
mair d to help meet the cleaning and processing 
ns of the milling industry. Samples of your own 
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AWAITING THE VERDICT 


iw court is in session, the evidence shortly 
will be presented, the high tribunal, in this 
case the Decontrol Board, shortly will be called 
upon to decide the issue between restoration of 
grains and their products, livestock and their 
food products and other commodities to the 
stream of free flowing commerce or again place 
them under control of the blighting hand of 
bureaucracy which has for so many years kept 
the nation in a state of economic confusion with 
all the attendant evils of shortages, black mar- 
kets and millions of citizens, men of good will, 
compelled to carry on their enterprises under 
regulations which not even those who impose 
them can interpret. 

There is at this moment no single reason 
why, with the blessing of almost unprecedented 
yields from harvests now nearing completion, any 
sort of government control should be imposed 
upon the nation’s crops and the numberless food 
commodities produced from them. This is espe- 
cially true of wheat and its food products, with 
still greater emphasis upon the continued re- 
straint upon the flour production of millers and 
the debased quality of the flour they have long 
been and still are required to produce. 

As this is written we can only await announce- 
ment of the verdict with confidence dimmed only 
by recollection of the long continued stupidities 
of the exercise of unreasoning bureaucratic au- 
thority. 

ee @ @ 


A FOOL SCHEME SCOTCHED 


was gratifying to learn, on authority of the 
New York Times and on the day following 
announcement of a grandiose plan formulated 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations for international control of all 
foodstuffs, that President Truman and his cabinet 
already had turned thumbs down on the proposal 
and that the British commonwealths would join 
in opposition. 

The plan, as outlined in a public announcement 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization, pro- 
posed creation of a World Food Board, which 
would have supervisory control over all surpluses, 
determine their distribution among deficiency 
countries, and, with power to buy, sell and hold, 
to accumulate ‘“‘ever normal granaries” to be held 
as reserves against shortages which might oc- 
cur at any time anywhere in the world. Fi- 
nanced by members of the United Nations, it 
would be empowered to establish maximum and 
minimum prices with a view to directing food 
distribution of the entire world in accord with 
plans to be provided and enforced by the board. 

Obviously the result of adoption of the scheme 
would be not only to put an end to all free com- 
merce in food commodities everywhere in the 
world but to make their production, price and 
distribution subject to constant warfare between 
the haves and the have nots, with an end result 
of tending to reduce the whole world to a fixed, 
and almost certainly substandard, scale of living. 
Considered in its commercial aspects it could 
only result in a vast confusion of misdirection by 
multiple contending interests, and in its political 
aspects it could only invite new causes of inter- 
national disagreement leading to minor wars and 
even to dreaded world-wide conflict and devasta- 
tion. 

Considered in some detail, the following re- 
Sults almost certainly would follow adoption of 
the plan: (1) Soviet Russia would not partici- 
Pate; (2) Central European governments would 
adhere to their traditional and present policy of 
vWhat is ours we hold,” but in time of need we 
look to the rest of the world for help; (3) Britain 
Would go along with her scheme of Empire pref- 
erence, typified by the recent British-Canadian 
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wheat pact; (4) the United States would be left 
on an economic food island, with choice only be- 
tween having its food surpluses bottled up or 
selling them at the world price with consequent 
degradation of our entire agriculture; (5) we 
would be left to pay the major part of the over- 
all cost despite the fact that we would be the 
chief victim in the event either of success or 
failure. 

The entire record of organization and ad- 
ministration of the UNRRA, essential as it was 
in time of war needs and the battle against mass 
starvation of millions in almost every part of 
the world, has not been such as to inspire con- 
fidence in any plan, however idealistic and hu- 
manitarian, for control and distribution of food 
throughout the world or any considerable part 
of it. It is greatly to be hoped that the minor 
weaknesses resulting from gross mal-administra- 
tion of its affairs will not be followed by the 
major scandals which there is little doubt in- 
vestigation would reveal. Of these things the less 
said the better. “Let the dead past bury its 
dead.” 

But for this nation now to participate in any 
way whatever in a world control of food, espe- 
cially of the supplies, price and distribution of 
wheat—which are always at the heart of every 
world food control “program’’—would be to in- 
vite disaster to ourselves and not improbably to 
most other reasonably unselfish nations of the 
world. Here is an instance in which we all can 
with uplifted hearts and high hopes stand by 
our own government. 


“CONTRIBUTING TO THE DELIN- 
QUENCY OF” . 


HERE is a phrase which we frequently note in 

newspaper accounts of minor misdoings known 
as “contributing to the delinquency of.” Ordi- 
narily the charge is applied to wicked people who 
make good children bad or make already bad chil- 
dren worse. 

In trying to follow the current carryings on 
at Washington it has occurred to us that if we 
had anything to do with the conduct of public af- 
fairs, which we have not nor ever are likely to 
have, we would have some paladin, satrap, mogul 
or other vizier of our dynasty consider placing a 
charge against the government itself of contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of the whole people by its 
acts in setting up such a vast confusion of laws, 
decrees, directives and orders in council that the 
understanding of plain people who desire to abide 
by the law and try to be worthy of their citizen- 
ship has just simply come to the end of its tether 
and millions of people have thus become minor 
criminals despite all good intent. 

Chief, perhaps, among these incomprehensible 
laws, including the complex and confused ma- 
chinery for their enforcement, are the statutes 
applying to labor, which neither those who made 
them nor those charged with their administra- 
tion any longer even pretend to understand. Next, 
probably, in over-all lack of comprehensibility, 
are the statutes applying to our whole economy, 
agriculture, industry, finance, especially including 
government deficit financing, and all of the oth- 
er affairs of our well or ill being, our own pres- 
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ent and future and the future of generations yet 
to be. 

Included among these, although it is a minor 
business in the vastness of the whole confusion— 
hardly bigger than a. toad in a stagnant pool— 
is a matter of present and future concern to most 
of the readers of these comments. We refer to 
the quite simple absurdity of the government 
monkeyshines of the past fortnight in the com- 
paratively trifling, yet deadly serious, business of 
the OPA’s leaving the whole vast industry re- 
sponsible for the people’s supply of bread totally 
adrift for a period of nearly 10 days with any 
and every act of any of its members likely at any 
moment to make him, legally and technically at 
least, a felon under the law. 

Thereafter, without rhyme or reason, with lit- 
tle regard even for the law itself, it made a snap 
decision that ceiling prices should be restored on 
the products of wheat for human consumption, 
while the price of wheat from which the prod- 
ucts have to be milled is left, by specific act of 
the Congress, free to change as the wind changes 
—and, incidentally, also the feed products of the 
wheat. Meanwhile, every transaction in the pe- 
riod of free markets and all its terms and prices 
is left indeterminate, with great quantities of 
commodities under definite contracts of sale and 
purchase and no one party to them having the 
slightest idea as to what whimsical decision re- 
garding their status may be handed down, with 
assumed authority of law by the high command. 

If this is not, in free interpretation of the 
legal phrase, “contributing to the delinquency of” 
then we must confess to knowing no better de- 
scription of it. Obviously no such charge could be 
sustained in court, certainly not if it were car- 
ried to the nation’s supreme tribunal of justice; 
but we would like to see it given a fair public 
hearing before the high court of human common 
sense, and the government, upon finding of guilt, 
sentenced to the booby hatch for so long as may 
be required for it to purge itself of its CON- 
TEMPT OF REASON. 

e®@ @ 


PATIENCE 
| apsceabsirsins a certain bias because of our long 
association with them, we are constantly and 
increasingly impressed with the amazing patience 
of men engaged in the grain, milling, feed and 
baking industries in these times of stress and too 
frequently great injustice. 

It is true that most reasonably capable men 
engaged in these industries have made statistical 
profits during the war years and even into these 
present disturbed times of peace. It is, however, 
equally true that they have made most of them 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis and to a consider- 
able degree out of the bungling over-all direction 
of authority in trying to make all of the square 
pegs in industry fit into all of the government- 
bored round holes. 

Finally, it is true that most of such profits as 
have been made have been promptly turned back 
to the government to be employed in further mul- 
tiplying confusions, particularly including the pay- 
ment of billions in foolish subsidies. The principle 
of the subsidy, we may pause to comment, is like 
that of holding a quarter in front of the eye and, 
by rubbing the eye long enough, it can be made to 
look like a half dollar—or vice versa. 

Nevertheless, profits or not, our admiration 
grows for these many thousands of men who have 
had to spend days and weeks trying to understand 
orders of which Solomon himself, could he have 
spoken English, doubtless would have said “the 
hell with it,” thereupon turning them over to a 
faithful eunuch to burn in the fiery pit of perdi- 
tion. They are just simply patient beyond all be- 
lief, patient and long suffering, and filled with 
wonder rather than hope as to when it all will 
end. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
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Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
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Whitewater, Kansas 
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in the dimly foreshadowed new com- 
mercial feeding industry. Oddly it 
had been going abroad to a con- 
siderable degree for the feeding of 
livestock whose owners sooner ap- 
preciated its value than did our do- 
mestic animal husbandrymen. 

“If what we are told about the 
success of various bran packers is 
true,” commented The Northwestern 
Miller, “the coming year will wit- 
ness a decided step forward in the 
trade in millfeed. There is always 
a good demand for our mill offal 
abroad, and with a satisfactory pack- 
age the increased profit would more 
than make up for the delays and 
difficulties now experienced in work- 
ing up and holding the foreign trade 
in this line. If the new bran pack- 
ers do their work well, the large 
mills will undoubtedly send a large 
portion of their offal abroad and 
thus by having but a few points to 
ship it to, greatly lessen the labor 
of disposing of it. Now they scatter 
it in every direction, necessitating 
the keeping of a myriad of accounts 
and entailing a world of trouble in 
disposing of what is really but a 
small factor in the economy of mill- 
ing, although it has grown in im- 
portance of late years. It may be 
said that we are rather premature 
in taking this view of the matter, 
but it must be remembered that the 
time has gone by when it requires 
years to introduce a good thing in 
the Jine of machinery. The modern 
inventor is enabled to secure capital 
promptly and his machine goes into 
use at once, because he does not, 
as a rule, insist upon its purchase. 
He puts it into an establishment on 
trial, paying “all expenses until it 
is approved and accepted, or until 
it is rejected and thrown out. The 
bran packer, therefore, will be in 
quite general use within a few 
months after its utility and economy 
have been demonstrated.” 


Commercial Baking—Not Yet 


Commercial baking was still not 
an industry, though it, too, was fore- 
shadowed in the beginnings of tech- 
nical knowledge and methods that 
had no place previously in the little 
shops and ovens from which bread 
had been coming virtually unchanged 
for all the centuries since man had 
begun to make it his staff of life. 
This paragraph of comment epito- 
mizes the situation: 

“After many years’ experience as 
a baker, during which time I have 


conversed with hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of fellow workers, I have come 
to the humiliating conclusion ‘hat 
there is no branch of manufaciure 
so little understood by its crafts- 
men as bread making.” 

As for the milling establishment 
in Minneapolis back there in 1885- 
1886, here is the somewhat bcom- 
townish picture: 

“Those who take an interest in 
the growth and development of the 
cities of these United States, may 
have observed that the 30-year-old 
town which surrounds the Falls of 
St. Anthony is by far the most en- 
terprising and fastest growing city 
in the world. While we are not 
unduly partial to Minneapolis, and 
deprecate the bluster, brag and ex- 
aggeration sometimes indulged in by 
more sanguine Minneapolitans, with- 
out denying that it has some faults 
inseparable from a new and rapidly 
growing place, still this journal is 
proud of its place of publication and 
we think justly so. 

“It is unnecessary to boast about 
Minneapolis—all who have seen it 
and investigated its advantages as 
to location, climate, and citizens, give 
it no faint praise. For the informa- 
tion of those who have never visited 
the northwestern metropolis, and as 
an incentive for them to do so—not 
only visit, but to come to stay—it 
may not be out of place for us to 
say here, that Minneapolis has many 
marvelous features in her history, 
and that the greatest victories of 
peace have been accomplished in her 
development. 

“A few years back and Mr. Long- 
fellow’s well known Indian inhabited 
the site of this city. He gazed un- 
disturbed upon the falls and did not 
think of utilizing the vast water 
power, even to the extent of taking 
a bath. Now 150,000 busy people 
find a home here, and more than a 
score of flour mills, the largest in 
the world, environ the falls. When 
it is considered that the flour mills 
of Minneapolis have more than d0u- 
ble the daily capacity of those of 
any other similar group, and tiat 
Minneapolis also possesses a large 
number of. exclusive mill furnishing 
establishments, the reason for it hv- 
ing also the largest milling paper 
published is readily perceived. 


Wheat and Milling Hub 


“The figures which tell the jis- 
tory of Minneapolis for 1885 cause 
the humblest of her citizens to ‘eel 
proud, and the outside world to 
stare, This city has, long been the 
leading primary wheat market of this 
country. This year she steps proud- 
ly in front of New York and takes 
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as the leading wheat market 
of the United States, having re- 
ceived from Dec. 1 to Dec. 1, when 
our record closes, 34,306,850 bus, 
paving Dec. 15, in store 6,242,337 
pus and about 600,000 bus in cars 
on track waiting for elevator room. 
She has an auxiliary elevator sys- 
tem, mainly owned and controlled 
here, sufficient for the storage of 
nearly 35,000,000 bus. During the 
year her mills have increased their 
aggregate daily capacity some 6,000 
bbls: per day, and this, with im- 
provement of water power and addi- 
tion of steam power in some of 
the miils, will represent an invest- 
ment in the milling district alone 
of half a million dollars. The mills 
have turned out 5,479,081 bbls of 
flour, representing, with their other 
products, some $25,000,000 in value, 
and consuming about 25,000,000 bus 
of wheat in grinding.” 

And ‘rom another column, in simi- 
lar vein: 

‘In 1876 only 5,000,000 bus of 
wheat found market in Minneapo- 
lis, anc but 1,000,000 bbls of flour 
were made, yet the good people of 
this city felt that it was a most 
remarkable record. Follow down the 
years ind see the figures roll up 
—seven, ten, sixteen and on up to 
thirty-three—were the numerals nec- 
essary to show the receipts in mil- 
lions, while the growth was equally 
steady in flour production figures. 

“In the year 1878 commenced the 
direct export of flour to the coun- 
tries of the Old World. It did not 
take long to convince London bak- 
ers of the value of flour made from 
Minnesota hard wheat, and the 150,- 
000 bbls exported that year has 
grown to an export of more than 2,- 
000,000 bbls per annum. . 


“Vanishing” Frontier 


“Ten years ago a writer in a lead- 
ing magazine showed beyond ques- 
tion of mistake that the western 
limit of successful wheat raising was 
the Dakota boundary of Minnesota, 
and yet in 1884 the planted area 
in Dakota alone was 880,000 acres, 
with a crop of about 15,000,000 bus!” 

In 1886 it was generally supposed 
that there might be as many as 
20,000 flour mills in the United 
States, counting all sizes and condi- 
tions. The Northwestern Miller at- 
tempted to list them—first known 
attempt by a trade journal to do 
such a thing. Information of this 
kind, in fact, had never been col- 
lected by any private or govern- 
mental institution up to that time. 
The attempt, however, was disap- 
Pointing in its results, though the 
information obtained was valuable. 
The 430 mills responding to ques- 
tionnaires reported a daily capacity 
of 146,031 bbls and on output of 
24,563,364 bbls in the 1884-1885 crop 
year. 

Better success attended an effort 
to list by towns and cities the ele- 
vator capacities of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, which were found to 
aggregate 54,462,400 bus. 


The Exposition Building 


,_ Now—something about the build- 
ing .in which these and many other 
memorials of the times were deposit- 
«.-The Northwestern Miller said 
of it in anticipation: 
“Preliminary arrangements have 
Progressed so far, and resulted so 
satisfactorily, that we are able to 
N ce to the readers of The 
Orthwestern Miller that Minneapo- 
lis will have an Industrial Exposi- 
tion hereafter, similar to those of 


0, St. Louis and Cincinnati CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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It is expected that this Exposition 
will be ready to open Monday, Aug. 
25, 1886, and that the attractions 
offered, both to exhibitors and visi- 
tors, will not be excelled by those 
of any of the expositions named 
above. Beginning as soon as pos- 
sible in the spring, a first-class build- 
ing will be erected in a central lo- 
cation, and as soon as it is com- 
pleted it will be filled with most 
attractive and interesting exhibits 
from all parts of the country. 
“Special freight and passenger ar- 
rangements will be made with the 
Northwestern railroads, which will 
enable all who desire to visit the 


Northwest, either on business or as 
sightseers, to do so at the lowest 
possible cost. The list of those who 
wish to see the metropolis of the 
Northwest is, we are confident, al- 
most as large as the census enum- 
eration, and it is expected that a 
good percentage of this enormous 
number will take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

“No city is at present better known 
throughout the country than Min- 
neapolis, or offers greater attrac- 
tions to the summer and autumn 
visitor. Itself the most conspicuous 
example of the rapid and substantial 
progress which only an American 
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city can attain; surrounded by beau- 
tiful lakes and summer resorts, made 
interesting to the casual observer 
by the concentration of some enor- 
mous industries in the most ad- 
vanced state of progress, it offers 
inducements alike to the occasional 
visitor and to those seeking invest- 
ments or locations for business. 


Exhibitions of Machinery 


“Enough is known already to ren- 
der it certain that the exhibition of 
milling machinery, appliances and 
processes will be larger than was 
ever before gathered together, or at 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








MODERN BIBLE STORY. — Maybe 
Perry Hayden’s Dynamic Kernels 
Biblical Tithing project won’t take its 
place in religious lore alongside such 
well-established legends as Joseph’s 
ever-normal granary in Egypt or 
Jacob’s ingenious multiplication of 
his share of Laban’s cattle (you re- 
member, of course, those rods of 
green poplar, hazel and chestnut, 
white-straked, which caused the 
speckled and spotted animals mar- 
velously to conceive as they stood 
before them). But anyway it’s a 
story in the Biblical mold and has its 
roots and sentiments in Holy Writ. 

It is a story of pious generosity 
and of providential bounty. Repeat- 
edly and regularly over the six years 
of the project the yields were 50- 
fold or thereabouts. Never was 
there a poor crop, much less a fail- 
ure. One of the broadcasting inter- 
locutors at the grand finale celebra- 
tion at Adrian, Mich., on Aug. 1, 
asked Perry what he’d have done if 
the Lord hadn’t been with him in 
this; and Perry, though he dis- 
claimed ever feeling any anxiety on 
this point, replied that the whole 
thing always was in the Lord’s hands, 
and it couldn’t have failed if he and 
his associates had kept to their part 
of the tithing bargain. The Lord, he 
said, always rewards those who work, 
share and believe. 

Perry Hayden is a very religious 
man, and probably devotes far more 
attention to things spiritual—gener- 
ally on the side of realistic and prac- 
tical essentials—than he does to his 
own business, which is that of a flour 
miller. He is, as a considerable part 
of the world now knows—what with 
the energetic public relations activi- 
ties of the Dynamic Kernels Founda- 
tion and the tremendous play given 
by the American press straight down 
through the six years of the project— 
president of the Hayden Flour Mills, 
Inc., Tecumseh, Mich. But there are 
those among his competitors who 
shake their heads a bit over his ap- 
parent neglect of bread-and-butter 
business. 


@ Michigan Junket.— Speaking of 
those competitors, I should explain 
that in the week of Perry’s big show 
I was having the pleasure of some 
general and specific visiting around in 
Michigan, and this gave me an oppor- 
tunity to spend the afternoon of Aug. 
1 as part of the crowd of some 10,000 
persons congregated on the Adrian 
fair grounds. If any better men are 
millers in one place than they are in 
another, this might well be in Michi- 
gan. To say that is merely a matter 
of confirmation, not of discovery, for 
we have seen Michigan millers before, 
and have known many of them for 
a very long time. 

They all said kindly and uncom- 
petitive things about Perry. They 
seemed to admire his unusual enter- 
prises, though some of them couldn’t 
quite figure out how, he could make 
flour fast enough to keep up With the 
sales pull of his high-powered pub- 
licity. Most of them, at any rate, 


By Carroll K. Michener 











Perry Hayden and the Rev. C. J. Robinson at Work with Cradle and 
Sickle in the Dynamic Kernels Field at Adrian 


were willing to set the whole thing 
on-an entirely different level than 
that of the market place. ‘He is,” 
they said, “a very religious man.” 


@ Gathering in the Sheaves.—The 
Dynamic Kernels story has been 
pretty thoroughly told in these and 
other columns (The Northwestern 
Miller, July 23, page 36; July 30, 
page 21; Aug. 6, page 83) but I have 
noticed no adequate account of the 
extraordinary scene presented before 
the fair grounds spectators at Adrian. 
It was sort of a combination of coun- 
ty fair, circus, rodeo, chatauqua, 
Fourth of July celebration, audience- 
participation theater-of-the-air and 
revival meeting. The name of God 
was mentioned more often than it 
probably had been heard there on any 
previous occasion. There were pray- 
ers, hymns, sermons, religious mes- 
sages, patriotic songs, memorials to 
the war dead, civic welcoming ad- 
dresses and responses, barber shop 
choruses, greetings and introductions 
of distinguished guests, presentations 
of political leaders and candidates, 
farm program propaganda, a riding 
exhibition by Bill Sherman’s “Flying 
W Ranch,” an oration by the execu- 
tive secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, an ap- 
pearance in person of the Michigan 
Mother of 1946, a race between a 
horse and a man, a Youth for Christ 
rally and an enormous evening spir- 
itual round-up under the pious elo- 
quence of Rev. Walter A. Maier of the 
“Lutheran Hour.” 


@ Field to Oven.—But all that was, 
if not actually irrelevant, merely the 
trimmings. The real meat of the 
occasion was the field-to-oven prog- 
ress of the wheat. Nearly every de- 
vice, ancient and modern, was pro- 
vided for this operation. There were 
sickles, cradles, a primitive reaper, 
an up-to-the-moment combine; there 
were flails, an old-time fanning mill 
and a modern threshing rig; there 
were buhrstones and a modern ex- 


perimental mill and bake oven; there 
were nearly all kinds of power— 
man, horse, steam, diesel, electric, 
gas; the vehicles ranged through 
trucks, tractors and jeeps to a heli- 
copter. That race track enclosure 
where the specimen crop of Dynamic 
Kernels was raised was pretty much 
like the Smithsonian Institution. 

Over all this scene and parapher- 
nalia Perry Hayden presided in per- 
son by natural voice and voice ampli- 
fied. He was here, there and every- 
where. He was the dynamic center 
of the show. Ably abetting his ring- 
mastership were his charming wife 
and daughter (the latter, by the way, 
made a Detroit newspaper with one 
of the best and prettiest of the mul- 
titude of news pictures). 


@ And speaking of pictures, I don’t 
think I ever was present upon an 
occasion when more cameras were 
clicking. The infield was as full of 
photographers as it was of wheat 
stalks—and sometimes you couldn’t 
see the stalks because the photog- 
raphers were standing on them. I 
confess I had my movie camera in 
hand, and my young son who claims 
to have a Signal Corps degree in 
news picture making, was right there 
under foot, angling away to his su- 
per-sensitive and highly-emulsioned 
content. (Some of the results are 
shown on the adjacent page.) Perry’s 
advance publicity had brought in the 
professional newsreel folks, and the 
show went on the air in two hook- 
ups lasting nearly an hour. 

Adrian went all out for the day. 
Starting with a substantial appro- 
priation from the city commission, 
and supplemented by gifts from lo- 
cal factories and merchants, a fund 
for decorating the town was raised 
through the efforts of the Junior 


Chamber of Commerce. The Senior 


Chamber and the various servite 

clubs, as well as the 4-H Clubs, 

Granges and churches, co-operated. 
There was no charge for admission 
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to anything, but plenty of wire. 
topped apple-barrels afforded oppor- 
tunity for public participation not 
only in paying expenses but in aug. 
menting the general fund of pro- 
ceeds designed to boost the amount 
of tithing available for foreign food 
relief. Toward this benefit the hot 
biscuits made on the F. W. Stock & 
Sons experimental mill and baked in 
the Stock experimental oven before 
the grandstand were auctioned, as 
were some of the graham crackers 
made from flour ground on the two 
sets of buhrstones, flown by army 
helicopter to Lakeside Biscuit Co. in 
Toledo and baked there while the 
program at Adrian was going on. 
Graham flour also was auctioned by 
the men of the Grange. 


@ Co-operative.—Pointing up the co- 
operative, charitable nature of the 
affair was the frequent appeal by 
microphone for help in this, that or 
the other thing—notably the han- 
dling of tithed wheat which poured 
into the fair grounds area by truck 
from the 276. farms on which it was 
grown, there to be exhibited and then 
reloaded for shipment to the mills 
of the Ralston Purina Co. in St. 
Louis, where it was to be mixed with 
soybeans and other grains to make 
such a cereal product as William H. 
Danforth, Purina’s chairman, thinks 
most adaptable to the nutritional 
needs of Europe’s hungry. 

Henry Ford helped the tithing proj- 
ect along with money, sympathy, ma- 
chinery and wheat land up to the 
final year, when the crop took more 
acres than he had to lend. After the 
church’s tenth had been deducted, 
there were 5,000 bus to plant in the 
sixth sowing. Perry went to the Lord 
about it, he says. He prayed, and 
an idea came to him. Advertising in 
church papers, newspaper weeklies 
and dailies, he offered seed wheat at 
$1 a bushel, on a prevailing market 
of $1.60, to farmers who would agree 
to divert a tenth of the crop to the 
spread of the gospel. 

By ones and twos and in large 
groups the answers came. Most of 
the “contracts,” which took care of 
the Lord’s tenth, were signed over 
the big old-fashioned dining table in 
the Hayden’s white frame house at 
Tecumseh. 


@ The’ Lord’s’§ Granaries.—Tithes 
were pledged by members of 42 
Methodist churches, 16 Baptist, 12 
Evangelical, 11 United Brethren, 11 
Presbyterian, 8 Congregational and 
6 Catholic. Others included Amish 
Mennonite, Plymouth Brethren, Hun- 
garian Reformed, Universalists So- 
ciety, Nazarene and Christian Scien- 
tists. Non-church beneficiaries named 
included Gideons, Salvation Army 
and the Charles Fuller Radio Min- 
istry. 

Approximately 700 bus were not 
planted because of wet weather, late 
season, or other reasons, and Mr. 
Hayden visited other farmers who 
filled the gap from their own crops. 

There are dozéns of small stories 
inside the big story of the last har- 


vest of the tithing project. Here are 
a few of them: 
Louis Farley, Morenci farmer, 


pledged his tithe to the Charles E. 
Fuller Sunday night radio program 
to further radio ministry. 

The average parcel of land planted 
in Dynamic Kernels was 10 <@ps. 
The smallest was planted by 


‘L.. Bi, Hickman, Kirigsport, Tq. 


who ordered 1% bus. | 
The nine-acré.demonstration feld 
of wheat in the Adrian fair grounds 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Perry Hayden Before the Mike as Master of Ceremonies Loading Graham Flour on the Army Helicopter 
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least more interesting, for the rea- 
son that the art is now carried to a 
state so near perfection that its 
improvement is conceded to be only 
possible in matters of detail. The 
advantages which exhibitors may 
hope to derive from this exposition 
are great and obvious. Every miller 
in the country, possessed of sufficient 
means, is desirous of visiting the 
greatest milling center in the world, 
and will do so if any additional in- 
ducement is offered him. 

“This exposition, being held where 
there is so much to be seen and 
learned outside of its walls, will gath- 
er together a great number of mill- 
ers from all parts of the country, 
and the fact that it is held at a 
point about which so much that is 
interesting and instructive in the 
milling business centers, lends addi- 
tional probability to this assumption. 
Several leading firms have already 
expressed their intention of being 
present, and the arrangements now 
in progress will insure the result 
we have indicated. 

“Therefore we say to our readers, 
if you ever intend to visit Minne- 
apolis, come next fall, when you can 
see the town under the best circum- 
stances as to weather and climate; 
when all the great mills and ele- 
vators are in operation, and when a 
general and milling exposition of the 
best possible character will amply 
reward your attention.” 

Building and exposition material- 
ized about as specified, and for many 
years both were points of pride. The 
structure when completed occupied 
7% acres of ground on a command- 
ing site which once had been crowned 
by a great tourist hotel in the days 
when the river steamers brought 
travelers from east and south. The 
main portion of the building was 
razed several years ago, after it had 
fallen upon a varied commercial 
career. Now the site will be occu- 
pied by a new Coca-Cola bottling 
plant. 


Third Holiday Number 


The 1885 Holiday Number of The 
Northwestern Miller was the third 
in a long series ending after the 
turn of the century. It was a high- 
ly ornamental issue of 94 pages, with 
an albertype cover depicting Don 
Quixote jousting against the wind- 
mill. The design, done in terra cotta, 
is still among the Home Office treas- 
ures of original art. As was true 
of all the Holiday numbers this one 
contained fiction and poetry, as well 
as sober trade stuff, and was high- 
ly illustrated with drawings. Out- 
standing among the contents was 
Frank R. Stockton’s “The Christ- 
mas Wreck,” illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. Many years later W. D. 
Howells was to choose “The Christ- 
mas Wreck” for his anthology of 
American short stories, designating 
it as the best short story Stockton 
ever wrote. A compilation of fic- 
tion from the various Holiday Num- 
bers was issued in 1920 and Edward 
J. O’Brien’s “Best Short Stories” of 
that year rated “The Christmas 
Wreck” with three asterisks, the 
highest rating given. 

Other notable pieces were “In Mid 
Ocean,” verses by Edgar Fawcett; 
“The Pretty Reaper,” from the Rus- 
sian, by Joel Benton; “She Wouldn’t 
Move,” a story written by Charles 
Barnard and illustrated by Oliver 
Herford; “A Christmas in Cuba,” in 
verse, and “Cahin Life in the Capi- 





tol,” an essay—both by Joaquin Mill- 


er; “John Buhr’s Son Bob,” written 
by Louis H. Gibson, author of the 
classic work “Gradual Reduction 
Milling,” with drawings by Albert C. 
Sterner; “Job, a Gentleman,” by 
Leah Zweite Tochter; “The Miller of 
Acton Rye,” verses by James Lane 
Allen, illustration by Oliver Her- 
ford; “Captain Seabury’s Yarn,” by 
Lizzie M. Champney, illustrated by 
Herford, and “Milling in Pompeii,” 
an essay by the celebrated humorist 
of the era, Bill Nye. 

Of the cover picture this apologia 
was uttered by the Holiday Number’s 
makers: “In connection with milling 
—or mill furnishing or milling jour- 
nals—the idea of Don Quixote and 
the windmill may or may not be 
apropos. Let us say it is one of 
the occasions when the mill appeared 
in literature and let that suffice as 
an excuse for picturing it—for if 
there be a moral in it applicable 
to this especial interest or business, 
the moralists will find it out, and 
if there be none, it will afford some 
one intellectual exercise to hunt for 
a3" 

Charles M. Palmer was The North- 
western Miller’s publisher in 1885- 
1886. He is still living, after a long 
career as publisher of various maga- 
zines and newspapers and as a news- 
paper broker. Now in his 90th year, 
he spends his summers at Lake Sara- 
nac, N. Y., and his winters in Flor- 
ida. William C. Edgar had joined 
the staff in 1882 as business man- 
ager. He purchased Mr. Palmer’s 
controlling interest in 1895 and was 
principally responsible for the con- 
duct of the enterprise until his re- 
tirement in 1924. Mr. Edgar’s death 
occurred in 1932. 


Trade Names of the Era 


Among the flour mill advertisers 
in the 1885 number were Galaxy 
Mill Co., Minneapolis; Crocker, Fisk 
& Co., Minneapolis; J. C. Christian 
& Co., Minneapolis; Christian, Broth- 
er & Co., Minneapolis; Hinkle, Green- 
leaf & Co. (Humboldt Flouring Mill), 
Minneapolis; L. C. Porter Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn; Prairie Mills 
Co., Perham, Minn; Blanton, Wat- 
son & Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Jesse 
Ames’ Sons, Northfield, Minn; Stam- 
witz & Schober (Phoenix Roller 
Mills), Minneapolis; Charles A. Pills- 
bury & Co., Minneapolis (‘Largest 
Milling Capacity in the World’); 
Winfield Roller Mills & Elevator 
(Bliss & Wood, Props.), Winfield, 
Kansas; Patapsco Flouring Mills (C. 
A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co.), 
Baltimore, Md; Zenith Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; Holly Mills (A. W. 
Krech, Proprietor), Minneapolis; St. 
Paul Roller Mill Co. (proprietor, 
Kingsland Smith, afterward a mem- 
ber of the business staff of The 
Northwestern Miller); Haxall-Cren- 
shaw Co. (Haxall Mills, Founded 
1809), Richmond, Va; Daisy Roller 
Mills, Milwaukee, Wis; Regina Flour 
Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo; Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; Flour City 
Roller Mills (Moseley & Motley), 
Rochester, N. Y; La Crosse Roller 
Mills (John James & Co.), La Crosse, 
Wis; Anchor Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Mo; Mauntel, Borgess & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo; D. R. Barber & Son, Min- 
neapolis; Victoria Flour Mill Co. 
(Alex. H. Smith, Secretary), St. 
Louis, Mo; Walsh, De Roo & Co., 
Holland, Mich; E. O. Stanard & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo; J. F. Imbs & Co., St. 


Louis, Mo; Columbia Mill Co., Min- .. 


neapolis; C. C. Washburn Flouring 
Mills (Washburn, Crosby & Co., Pro- 
prietors), Minneapolis; Mankato 
Mills (R. D. Hubbard & Co., Pro- 
prietors),, Mankato, Minn; Washburn 
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Mill Co., Minneapolis; Sidle-Fletch- 
er-Holmes Co. (Northwestern and 
Zenith Mills), Minneapolis; Mandan 
Roller Mill Co., Mandan, N. D. 

There was, of course, a great con- 
course of mill machinery and supply 
advertising. Among the firms repre- 
sented were: Bemis Bro. Bag Co; 
Harrington & King Perforating Co; 
Willford & Northway; Pray Manu- 
facturing Co; Edw. P. Allis & Co; 
Superlative Purifier Mfg. Co; B. F. 
Gump; Samuel Carey (buhrs, bolt- 
ing cloth); Huntley & Hammond, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. (bolting cloth); 
Nordyke & Marmon; Barnett & Rec- 
ord; James Leffel & Co; Milwaukee 
Dust Collector Co; Link Belt; Geo. 
T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co; 
Cockle Separator Mfg. Co; Richmond 
Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. (still in 
the field, still in there pitching, and, 
like Bemis, one of this journal’s old- 
est continuous advertisers). 


Jean E. Zeller 


(Continued from page 18.) 


ganizing night school classes in prac- 
tical milling for office employees of 
the milling industry—the first school 
of its kind in that area. 

In 1932, Mr. Zeller was trans- 
ferred to Chicago to take charge of 
the Standard Milling Co.’s purchasing 
activities in all of its milling proper- 
ties. He remained with that com- 
pany until 1939, when he resigned 
to engage in private business of his 
own in the automotive and household 
appliance industry in downtown Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

While in that location, he man- 
aged to sandwich in a generous num- 
ber of fishing and hunting trips, but 
shortly after the Japs struck at Pearl 
Harbor, he decided to hunt for big- 
ger game, sold his business and 
joined the trek of industry execu- 
tives to Washington, D. C. 








Writes Packaging Controls 


He joined the War Production 
Board, where his background knowl- 
edge of milling and distribution pack- 
aging soon resulted in his being dele- 
gated to write what eventually be- 
came the wartime controls over com- 
modity packaging. His unit had con- 
trol over cellophane, glassine, plas- 
tics, waxed and kraft papers and 
textiles for packaging. Boxcar lin- 
ers, grocery and specialty bags also 
came under the order, which Mr. 
Zeller drafted. 

He resigned from the WBP in 
April, 1944, and after a short vaca- 
tion took charge of the container re- 
quirements section of the War Food 
Administration under Lt. Col. Ralph 
W. Olmstead. In this capacity Mr. 
Zeller had charge of all milling and 
grain industry contacts. 

In March of 1945 he was named 
chief of the Grain Products Planning 
Group in Lt. Col. Olmstead’s move 
to synchronize all purchasing opera- 
tions within the Office of Supply of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. This 
assignnient gave Mr. Zeller charge 
of virtually all war functions of the 
grain products section of the USDA, 
with the exception of WFO 1, the 
bakery products order, the adminis- 
tration of which remained with the 
old line grain branch. 

Mr. Zeller was born in Indiana, 
lived on a farm-and started his first 
education ‘in a small country school. 
His family moved to Kansas while 
he still was of school age and he 
graduated from the elementary and 
high schools of Kansas City before 
his entry into business college. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA »° 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pCcinG’sncrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus New York 
St. Louis Portland —_ city 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus 


OFFICES 
Nashville Peoria 
Enid Galveston 
Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 


Winnipeg 











RED WING 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Minister of Trade Explains 
Canada’s New Wheat Policy 


Toronto, Ont.—Hon. J. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, minister of trade and com- 
merce in the Canadian government, 
has made the following explanatory 
statement as to the manner in which 
the new wheat pooling plan will op- 
erate: 

“The new policy is based upon an 
initial price of $1.35 bu basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, applicable to 
all the wheat delivered to the Ca- 
nadian wheat board in the five year 
period from and including Aug. 1, 
1945, and July 31, 1950. The 1945-46 
deliveries, based on an initial price 
of $1.25 will be brought up to a $1.35 
basis by payment of a flat 10c bu 
on all grades. 

“Payment of about 12c bu as par- 
ticipation on the 1943 crop is now 
under way. This participation will 
be followed by one on the 1944 crop, 
the sale of which has progressed to 
a point where I am safe in saying 
that this participation payment will 
be upwards of 16c bu. After the 10c 
payment on the 1945 crop has been 
made-—to bring the initial payment up 
to $1.35—the plan is to place the re- 
maining surplus from that crop in a 
five-year pool with the succeeding 
four crops of 1946, 1947, 1948 and 
1949. Participation certificates will 
be issued in the usual way, but the 
payment on these certificates will not 
be made until after the conclusion 
of the five-year pool at July 31, 1950. 
In other words, the deliveries of all 
five years will be bulked in one pool, 
with the same initial price of $1.35 
ruling throughout the period, and the 
surplus resulting from the marketing 
of these crops will constitute the 
participation payments. 

“In conniéétion with deliveries there 
was, of course, no restriction on 
1945-46 deliveries and it is the in- 
tention of the government to instruct 
the Canadian wheat board to accept 
all the wheat that producers wish 
to deliver in 1946-47. The best: in- 
formation we can get indicates an 
over-all shortage of wheat and wheat 
flour in the coming crop year. De- 
liveries in the last three years of the 
pool will depend upon conditions of 
production and of markets. It will 
be provided in the new orders that 
the deliverable quantities will be de- 
termined by the governor-in-council 
before each new crop year, but, in 
any event, the deliverable quantity 
shall not be less than 14 bus per 
authorized acre. The latter provi- 
sions should safeguard wheat produc- 
ers against an extreme reduction in 
deliverable amounts should available 
markets be smaller than we expect. 

“It will be apparent from what I 
have just said and from the terms 
of the United Kingdom-Canada wheat 
contract that the government con- 
siders it wise and advisable to con- 
tinue the Canadian wheat board as 
the sole purchaser-of western Canadi- 
an wheat from the producers. The 
government believes that the great 


majority of western producers are 
satisfied, for the present at least, 
with this method of marketing. The 
present powers of the Canadian 
wheat board will be extended under 
the National Emergency Transition- 
al Powers Act for the duration of 
this statute. When it expires the 
government will direct its attention 
to the form and authority under 
which the board’s powers may be 
further continued. Other powers of 
the board, such as delivery quotas, 
will continue to be employed as in 
the past. For 1946-47, however, the 
quotas will not be finally restrictive 
but employed for the purpose of 
fairly dividing elevator space and 
railway cars among all the producers. 

“The representations that have 
been made to the government by 
spokesmen for the organized pro- 
ducers of western Canada stress their 
great desire for stability, so far as 
it can be attained by government 
action, during the postwar years. I 
think it can be fairly said that. the 
policy I have outlined helps the pro- 
ducers materially toward that objec- 
tive. There is no question that the 
wheat producers have made possible 
the success of domestic price control 
by immediate sacrifices in their 1945- 
46 and current export prices. These 
sacrifices have also assisted in over- 
seas rehabilitation. The government 


is convinced that the outlined policy 
will give fair and comparatively sta- 
ble returns to the producers, so far 
as it is within the power of the gov- 
ernment.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
AMOUNT TO 41,024,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—The latest state- 
ment of the Bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa shows wheat on hand in 
Canada or at seaboard waiting for 
shipment abroad as amounting to 41,- 
024,000 bus. A year ago the corre- 
sponding figure was 229,878,000 bus. 

Deliveries in the wheat-growing 
areas of the western provinces have 
improved, the latest week reported 
showing 1,400,939 bus delivered to 
country elevators. 

Exports of ‘wheat for the crop 
year to July 18 amounted to 260,- 
361,414 bus and of wheat flour 12,- 
613,888 bbls. Most of this flour went 
to the British food administration 
and United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
FLOUR REPORTED LOWER 


Toronto, Ont.—Transportation au- 
thorities for Canada report a falling- 
off in the volume of wheat, flour, 
feedingstuffs and many other com- 
modities passing through the water- 
way of the Great Lakes. This de- 
cline, according to observers, is due 
to labor disorders and strikes. 





Canadian Wheat Price Differential 
Check on Inflation, Officials Say 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—There is some dis- 
cussion in Canada as to the wisdom 
of the Dominion government’s action 
in maintaining the price of wheat 
for domestic consumption at $1.35 
per bushel in face of the fact that 
$1.55 is now the standard price for 
export to Great Britain and as much 
more than that figure as the Ca- 
nadian wheat board can get for 
wheat sold to other countries. 

It is true that the domestic price 
of $1.35 takes a bit of explaining, 
but, since this is tied up with the 
governmental policy of staving off 
inflation in foodstuffs prices by keep- 
ing bread at 10c per loaf, the reason 
for Ottawa’s decision is more obvious. 
Even at the $1.35 price for wheat, a 
drawback has to be paid to the mill- 
ers who convert this into flour, since 
their price structure is based upon 
wheat at 77%c per bushel. 

The underlying reason for all this 
is that Canada is determined to 
avoid inflation and those who under- 
stand the situation best are con- 
vinced that whatever the subsidy on 
flour may be costing it is negligible 
in.comparison with the price of an 
ungoverned period of inflation. Soon- 
er or later the tide of prices will 


turn and it will then be possible to 
make the necessary adjustments 
without too much cost. in way 
of higher prices on foodstuffs and 
other things that are in constant 
demand. : 

Canadian hard spring wheat for 
export to Britain in August is priced 
by the Canadian wheat board at 
the same figure as in July, $1.55 per 
bushel for No. 1 northern at Fort 
William, plus 6c per bushel for car- 
rying charges. G.R. flour for the 
British Food Ministry is subject to 
an increase in freight rates to sea- 
board of 1%c per cwt, which makes 
the price for August shipment $11.80 
per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Canadian winter 
ports. Cargo space for August has 
been hard to book, owing to labor 
and other unfavorable conditions at 
seaboard. 

The Canadian wheat board an- 
nounced a price of $2.05 per bushel 
basis No. 1 northern Fort William 
for Canadian spring wheat to be 
shipped to countries other than Great 
Britain. A list of the countries cov- 
ered by this announcement embraces 
24 overseas markets to which Cana- 
dian wheat or flour may now be 
sold. The $2.05 for wheat makes the 
price of E grade flour in 98s cotton 
f.a.s. Canadian seaboard, net cash, 
$10.55 per bbl for shipment to coun- 
tries other than Great Britain. 


501,000,000-Bu 
Canadian Wheat 
Crop Forecast 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada 
may harvest a crop of slightly more 
than 501,000,000 bus, based on Aug.1 
conditions, according to a survey by 
the Searle Grain Co. 

Alberta’s estimated average wheat 
yield is placed at 22.9 bus per acre, 
which would give a total yield of 
roughly 171,750,000 bus. 

Saskatchewan’s average yield is 
forecast at 18.5, for a total crop of 
274,595,000 bus, and Manitoba, with 
an estimated average yield of 19.4, 
is expected to harvest just under 
55,000,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN FARMERS 
DISSATISFIED WITH 
WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Toronto, Ont.—Opinions as to the 
wisdom of the Canadian government 
in signing the. agreement with Great 
Britain about wheat, which has been’ 
so much discussed at home and 
abroad since the official announce- 
ment was made on July 25, are now 
beginning to crystallize. For the 
most part they seem favorable. 

Western farmers were about the 
first to express dissatisfaction but 
this was confined to individuals and 
groups at particular points in the 
wheat-growing areas. They seemed 
to feel that a better price level 
should have been established. On 
the other hand many farmers in the 
West now feel reasonably sure of a 
good price for wheat during the next 
four years, even though the actual 
figure is not comparable with pres- 
ent quotations in open markets. 

¥ ¥ 
Britain as a Wheat Exporter 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., makes their comment on 
the Canada-Britain wheat undertak- 
ing. 

“The agreement has met with a 
mixed reception. Some people favor 
it, some are lukewarm, and some 
quite strongly oppose it as not being 
in the interests of our farmers. 

“We would point to a few facts 
in connection with it. The first is 
that Britain, with the surplus wheat 
she is receiving from Canada, 
amounting to 60,000,000 bus a year 
for the first two years and 40,000,00 
bus~ a year for ‘the second two 
years, will. obviously be competing 
with Canada on world’s markets with 
the sale of this wheat, and if present 
world prices’ continue to be higher 
than the price of $1.55 Britain 1s 
paying for our wheat, obviously 
Britain may make for herself a nice 
profit by reselling Canadian wheat 
on world’s markets. 

“The next point is that Canatla 
obviously has ended her policy of 
supplying cheap wheat to the hul- 
gry peoples of thé world. This che 
subsidized wheat is now available 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 














THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











e L 0) U he ors te 
Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat n ake Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., rdstown, tll 








or BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 
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only to Britain. We note in this con- 
nection that some. people think that 
because .Canada’ has ‘already made 
a generous, loan to Britain of $1,250,- 
000,000, and on most easy terms, 
that our economic account with 
Britain was pretty well balanced, 
and they wonder why it is necessary 
to continue to subsidize Britain with 
cheap wheat, which if present world 
prices continue will amount to a sub- 
sidy of about $80,000,000 a year (50e 
bu on 160,000,000 bus.) 

“We notice also that with the ex- 
ception of wheat, other Canadian ex- 
ports to Britain, automobiles, farm 
machinery, lumber, wood-pulp, min- 
erals and so forth, are being sold 
at highest world prices. We also 
notice that goods which Britain is 
selling to Canada (we have some ex- 
perience of our own on this with the 
British weaving threads we are im- 
porting and distributing to a thou- 
sand prairie farm women) are all 
charged at the highest world prices. 


“If the government of Canada fee!s 
it necessary to subsidize Britain with 
cheap wheat, at a loss to us now of 
some 50c bu, it is grossly unfair to 
have 300,000 prairie farming families, 
out of our population of nearly 12,- 
000,000, alone bear the expense of 
the entire subsidy. We believe the 
subsidy should instead be borne by 
all the people of Canada.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO RETAIL BAKERS’ 


STRIKE NEARS SETTLEMENT 


Chicago, Ill—Approximately half 
of Chicago’s retail bakeries were shut 
down by a strike Aug. 10, but by 
Aug. 13 only 450 men in 200 shops 
remained away from their jobs as 
new contracts, signed during the 
three-day period, put more plants in- 
to operation. 

A labor-management meeting with 
federal conciliators was scheduled 
for Aug 14 to effect a complete set- 
tlement throughout the city and its 
environs. Union demands being met 
by retailers during the strike period 
were for a work-week of 42 hours 
at $55, compared with a previous 
scale of $50 for 48 hours. 

Wage negotiations have been car- 
ried on for about two weeks between 
Officials of two AFL locals and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
Greater Chicago. 

A week ago it was believed that 
downstate Illinois shops would be 
involved in the strike, which at first 


. Stalled 20 to 33% of Chicago’s bread 


output, but union officials reported 
that only 12 shops outside of Great- 
er Chicago were involved. Wholesale 
plans are not affected. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAWFLY DAMAGE INCREASING 


Winnipeg, Man. — Wheat stem 
sawfly damage is becoming quite 
evident with the rapidly ripening 
crops in western Canada, according 
to Dr. C. W. Farstad, of the Do- 
minion Entomological Laboratory at 
Lethbridge, Alta. He urges farmers 
in southern Alberta and southwest 
Saskatchewan to examine their fields 
carefully to determine -the severity 
of the infestation. 
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MILLING COMPANY CHARTERED 


Oklahoma: City,- Okla.—The Lind- 
say Milling Co., Lindsay, Okla., has 
been chartered with capital stock 


of $50,000. Incorporators are C; E. 
Nelson, Lindsay; Fred E. Razook, 
Harrington, Kansas, and Reece’ -E. 
Millerm, Wichita, Kansas: 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Flours have personalities, just 
as people do, and there 
plenty of difference between 


them. SUNNY KANSAS 


has the kind of personality 
you want in. the bake shop. 
You Il find SUNNY KANSAS 
an even-tempered, steady 
worker that will give you 
smooth baking results day 
after day. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA <> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO:* yo" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 














GHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED. -¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exéhange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA: ~ 


KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. 8. A. 






























Justus E. Moyer 


ASSOCIATE—A. A. Cavey, sales 
manager for the T. F. Naughtin & 
Son Co., Omaha, Neb., announces that 
Justus E. Moyer has joined the 
firm’s sales department. Mr. Moyer 
has been in the bakery business for 12 
years. He served in various capaci- 
ties of the credit department, traffic 
division, sales office and as traveling 
representative for Omar, Inc., his 
last position. After completing a 
training program in the Naughtin 
office and factory, he will take up 
his duties in the sales department 
with Mr. Cavey, with whom he serv- 
ed when Mr. Cavey was associated 
with the Omar company. 
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Dr. Olof E. Stamberg 


PRACTICAL SCHOLAR — Dr. Olof 
E. Stamberg, for many years asso- 
ciated with the baking and cereal 
trades, both retail and wholesale, 
has joined the home office sales staff 
of Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., as director of the 
technical service department. To 
join Red Star, Dr. Stamberg left 
his position at the University of 
Idaho as head of the department of 
agricultural chemistry and chemist 
in charge of the agricultural experi- 
ment station. He will also direct ac- 
tivities of the bakery service depart- 
ment of the Red Star organization. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Henry Merhoff, a former represen- 
tative of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., in the Columbus, 
Ohio, territory, has announced his 
severance with that connection and 
plans to enter flour brokerage as an 
independent. 

* 


W. E. Norvell, president, and H. J. 
Holden, vice president, of Norvell- 
Williams, Inc., Kaéiisas City, mill sup- 
ply firm, are ona three-week com- 
bination business and pleasure trip 
in the Northwest. 

* 

Red Indian Lodge at Sioux Nar- 
rows, Ont., which has become a pop- 
ular fishing spot for vacationing Kan- 
sas Citians in the flour and feed in- 
dustry, this week has as guests Gor- 
don Wood, vice president and sales 
manager, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and his son John. 

e 

J. G. Messenger, son of Joseph Mes- 
senger of the H. & M. Baking Co., 
Fremont, Ohio, recently released 
from the service, contemplates going 
into the flour brokerage business. 

* 

O. L. Spencer, Cleveland branch 
manager, Montana Flour Mills Co., is 
vacationing at High Brewster, Brew- 
ster, Mass 

* 


Thomas Strupp, Milwaukee baker, 
has just returned from a successful 
fishing trip at Brandenburg’s Log 
Cabin resort on Little St. Germain 
Lake, Eagle River, Wis. Mr, Strupp 
had to close his bakery for two weeks 


because of the flour and sugar short- 
age and thought it was a good time 
for fishing. 

» 


Robert P. Davey, formerly district 
sales manager for the Burry Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh, has become a part- 
ner in Thomas M. Bratton & Co., 
Buffalo food brokerage. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is on a fishing vaca- 
tion at Red River, N. M. 

* 


Two Hutchinson, Kansas, grain 
men and their families recently took 
vacations in the mountains of Colo- 
rado. They were A. W. Estes, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Midwest Grain 
Co., and Helge T. Hansen, manager 
of the Hutchinson office of Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc. 

© 


George H. Bidwell, Bidwell Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Ott 
Will of the Western Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co., who has been admitted to 
membership on the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade, recently were hosts at a 
picnic for Hutchinson grain men at 
the country home of J. R. Marts, 
Farmers Co-operative Commission Co. 


Rhudy E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago, met with an acci- 
dent on his way to an outing at Tam 
O’Shanter Country Club, Aug. 3, 
when a picnic bus smashed into his 
car, demolished it and left Mr. Bem- 


mels with a broken rib and minor 
bruises. He is recovering at his 
home at 2534 Ardmore, Chicago, and 
expects to be active again within 
the next few weeks. 

® 


Cyrus S. Coup, retired miller who 
is a former president of the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has returned from the 


-hospital where he spent five weeks 


under observation and treatment. 
& 


The 87th birthday of T. J. Hanley, 
retired miller of Mansfield, Ohio, for- 
mer head of the Hanley Milling Co., 
was celebrated by his family and 
friends with a picnic and dinner July 
12. The mill is now operated by 
Honegger-Hanley Mills, Inc. 

* 


A. L. Ingram, recently appointed 
regional manager of bulk sales for 
the seaboard region, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has arrived in New 
York to take over his new duties. 
In spite of all of the difficulties in 
the flour business, his greatest prob- 
lem will be finding a home for him- 
self and his family. 

* 

The recent New York Bakers Club, 
Inc., meeting held at the Pelham 
Country Club drew an attendance 
of 75 members and guests. First and 
second Class A golf prizes were won 
by R. R. Gockley and R. F. Kilthau, 
and in Class B by F. M. Waters and 
E. Hollmuller. Albert E. Tolley, 
president, presided as chairman of 
the meeting. 


* 
W. A. Swain, representative for the 
International Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, at Atlanta, recently made a 
business trip to North Carolina, 
South Carolina and eastern Tennes- 
see. 

co 


Theodore Stivers, Jr., of the Quak- 
er Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, is spending 
his vacation in Atlanta, Ga., with his 
father, Theodore Stivers, Sr., flour, 
grain and feed broker. 

* 

W. A. Martin of Gadsden, Ala., 
representative for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
a recent Atlanta visitor. 

& 


George M. Powell, bulk division 
representative for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., at Tampa, Fla., is in a hospital 
where he underwent a recent opera- 
tion. Mr. Powell is the twin brother 
of S. O. Powell, bulk division man- 
ager at Jacksonville, Fla., for Pills- 
bury. 

& 


Mrs. W. H. Attaway, wife of W. H. 
Attaway, Becker’s Bakery, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has returned to her home 
in that city following an operation at 
a local hospital recently. 

e 


Golf awards were won both by 
E. J. Bemmel, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative, Eagle Roller Mill Co., and 
Harvey Woeckner, Nashua Paper Co., 
Pittsburgh, when they attended the 
recent outing of the Northwestern 
Ohio Production Men’s Club at Cleve- 
land. 

* 


Charles R. Kolb, assistant sales 
manager for the eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was a 
recent Boston visitor. He also at- 
tended the monthly golf party of the 
Bakers Club of Boston at Man- 
chester, N. H. 
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Tradition Returns 
x * 


The recent resignation of Virginia 
Chalfont as board “boy” at the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
marked the end of the tradition- 
breaking era at that 96-year-old 
grain trading center. 

Until she and another g'rl were 
hired about four years ago to post 
ticker quotations on blackboards, the 
Exchange had not employed girls, ex- 
cept on its office force. 

It took members a long time to 
become adjusted to the sight of slack- 
wearing females on the elevated cat- 
walk, something which was forced on 
them by the wartime shortage of 
male help. 


The other girl resigned about a 
year after her employment there to 
get married, but Virginia remained 
until last week and the men passed 
the hat to give her a sizable cash 
goodbye present. 

Her departure coincided with the 
return of Frank Armstrong, veteran 
boardboy, from a month’s absence 
during which he underwent an oper- 
ation at a local hospital. 





ROBERT J. KEITH NAMED 
FOR PILLSBURY POSITION 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Appointment 
of Robert J. Keith as director of ad- 
vertising for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by H. W. Files, 
vice president. - 

Additional promotions in the com- 
pany’s advertising department include 
the appointment of James L. Rankin 
as advertising manager and Earl A. 
Clasen as assistant advertising man- 
ager of the flour and cereal division, 
it has been announced by Paul S. 
Gerot, division vice president, sales 
and advertising. 

Mr. Keith, advertising manager for 
the company since Sept. 1, 1943, be- 
gan his service with Pillsbury in 1935 
as a merchandiser. 

Mr. Rankin, formerly Mr. Keith’s 
assistant, started with the company 
in 1934 as a salesman in Wisconsin. 
From that assignment he was trans- 
ferred to the company’s Northwest 
bulk division, serving three and one 
half years before joining the adver- 
tising department in 1943. 

Mr. Clasen has been with Pills- 
bury’s advertising staff since 1944. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS’ GROUP 
DRAFTS MEETING PLANS 


Chicago, Ill—An outline of sug- 
gested topics for discussion at the 
second peacetime, meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, which will be held in March, 
1947, here at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, was drawn up on July 30 by 
six members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The outline will be presented to 
the executive committee for approval 
in October, and members of the so- 
ciety will be invited to make further 
suggestions for topics before the final 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$352,348 NET INCOME SHOWN 
BY FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


Net Sales Total $28,148,479 for Fiscal Year Ended May 31; 
Company Increases Its Profits by $120,000 for 
Dividend of 30c Per Share 


program draft is submitted to the 
committee. 


Attending the program committee 
meeting were: 

President, Guy T. Shiverdecker, 
National Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio; 
first vice president, J. M. Albright, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; sec- 
ond vice president, Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich; secretary-treasurer, Vic- 
tor E. Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Inc., Chicago; program chair- 
man, Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Me- 
tallic Mfg. Co., Chicago, and assistant 
program chairman, E. F. Sperling, 
Baker-Perkins, Inc., Saginaw,. Mich. 





FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Balance Sheet at May 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Current Assets: 


Cash in banks and on hand. ............ 


Notes, drafts and accounts receivable: 
Trade 
Other 


Less: Reserve for bad debts ... 


Inventories 


Total current assets 
Investments and Other Assets: 
Board of Trade memberships, etc., 


$27,728 fully rewerved ......ccceee. 


Other investments 


eee yee Re Rh iar Gol iw Sk: 4: 4 sre e8 

Less: Reserve:for depreciation ........ 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges .... 
SE WILL Sirs bbs b 0 4.0.0 0 0% 0.6 SE C06 EEOC TOO SOS 


Tae T eT CLT RTO RE EY, $1,591,431 
CCERMEDAESD 00S DS OS $ 635,351 
BAPE Ce Cee ere 20,580 
$ 655,932 
FECRECD CO RRKE we PAYS 15,097 640,835 
eis Sake Aaa ha Siew 1,096,392 
Seheesewwbatartheaa es $3,328,659 
Honinpebner aris Ge Smee 20,000 20,000 
uve sti ewawnee as’ 2,007,837 
cae NT? See ee 304,499 1,703,338 
dea hanes E<e be ee Ke 82,947 
RE te RE 1 
$5,134,945 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


























Current Liabilities: 
Aceounts payable: 
ORE ee er ee ree ee ee ee eee ee ee $ 136,259 
Sundry, including withholding tax ........6-ee cece eeeee 13,968 $ 150,227 
Federal income and excess profits tax, estimated.......... 555,978 
eee RPE TE ee 53,907 
Interest GM Tomes term GObt ....ck src crccvccsccvccvescosecs 55,890 
Accrued salaries and WABES ..... cc cccccccsescccccreececs 39,340 
Total current liabilities ...... Te ee $ 855,343 
Long Term Debt—Due Sept. 1, 1960— 
Twenty-year, four per cent, convertible, subordinated, 
ineemme, Sinking TUNA NOtSW 26.0 cece vcscaccsvccscers $ 913,500 
Noninterest bearing, nonvoting, subordinated, retirement 
fund certificates of indebtedness ........-.e-eeeeeeeee 144,120 1,057,620 
Capital Stock—Common: 
Shares 
PSY yearet eee r ere ce eee eee ee 600,000 $3,000,000 
Reserved for conversion of long term notes 182,700 913,500 
VERON TOO DNS 60 ki etc cceccceecues 417,300 $2,086,500 
Issued (including 816 shares issuable on 
presentation of securities of predeces- 
BE TECK e eee He UEC SE Mo ove eC COhet eto ceneee 287,804 1,394,020 
Surplus: 
EE iin d's 5 6b 64V 08S e680 OREN ESAS ON 4ES POCA ES GOON OUR $ 295,814 
ee i ee: ees ee aera ee ee ere we ee 1,532,148 1,827,962 
$5,134,945 
Year Ending May 31, 1946 
MN eg eines Linn sins. deb CLRAMVECNDES v ERC GSE NES Sh baw EES $28,082,213 
Storage and other operating income ............cseeeeeeeeeees 55,040 
$28,137,254 
Cost of Sales and Operating Expenses: 
Cost of goods sold, exclusive of items shown separately 
icra Winiy-b 064-408 6 alb WE NO WUE,8 6.8.0.0. 0:0 646.6 6.008 6.6 9 0.00 8's Od6 $25,604,986 
Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive of 
items shown separately below .......-:eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,111,911 
Depreciation and maintenance .............ceeeceeeceeeees 473,791 
Insurance and taxes, other than federal income and excess 
eT BULEL EEL LE Ee 151,276 27,341,966 
$ 795,287 
Other Income and Deductions (Net): 
i rien Tacit agkie se 60% 8 Cho's d tae d bees s.s > 47,769 
geo. ll PP rr errr rrr ria rare rere eee 55,326 
$ 103,095 
SORE” «6 a hterein 66.00.40. G6 oD bee te ti 0 dh 69s 549 CRs EVES 0 8 ESS 11,224 91,870 
$ 703,417 
Provision for Federal Income Taxes, estimated: 
eT eo or ae ee rere $ 203,681 
eI POE Se es Eee rc vis s wale. d Cbivee pa-emdeda ¢ 147,387 351,068 
Net income transferred to earned ree aos yore eer ee ee $ 352,348 
Paid-in Earned 
TR eT on et inc tas babe chaeee we $ 276,260 $ 1,337,267 
Interest accrued on $514,500 of Twenty-year Notes Converted 
re into Common Stock of like par value .........eeeeeeeeee | ny rs 
RS TO AE aad on i LER Ode on nh obwed: Nev sede de 352,348 
$ 295,814 $ 1,689,615 
P Less: 
Tevision for additional federal income and excess profits taxes 
ee re me eee se On. ea oak a> eR Eee Mee | Cehew eae > 352,348 
NT ER SOOO 5 So. 5 esi ch cap Sativa doh Grete sexes $ 295,814 $ 1,532,148 


Kansas City, Mo.—A net income of 
$352,348 is reported by Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., for the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1946. Im spite of 
government regulations that restrict- 
ed operations during the year, the 
company increased its profits by 
$120,000 over the previous fiscal pe- 
riod. 

Earnings of $1.26 per share for 
278,804 shares outstanding May 31, 
1946, compare favorably with earn- 
ings of $1.32 on 175,904 shares out- 
standing a year earlier. The increase 
of outstanding shares was made pos- 
sible by the conversion of $514,500 
of the company’s 4% convertible in- 
come notes into common shares. 

The company recently declared a 
dividend of 30c per share on its com- 
mon stock, the first to be paid 
in 35 years. 


Increase in Current Assets 


Net sales in 1946 amounted to $28,- 
148,479, while in 1945 the figure was 
$28,493,206. Federal taxes dropped 
from $405,097 to $351,068. Net cur- 
rent assets were increased from 
$2,240,586 in 1945 to $2,473,315 th’‘s 
year. A ratio of 3.89 in current as- 
sets to current liabilities compares 
with 1.73 in 1945. 

On July 9, 1946, the board of di- 
rectors voted the complete retire- 
ment of all of the company’s non-in- 
terest-bearing certificates of indebt- 
edness outstanding as of that date, 
which amounted to $105,960. At the 
same meeting, funds were authorized 
to be credited to the sinking fund to 
be used for the redemption of the 
corporation’s 4% convertible income 


notes. This fund amounted to $127,- 
230. 
The increased earnings were 


achieved despite abnormal market 
conditions and government regula- 
tions which restricted usual milling 
practices and prevented full mill 
operations. 

“Restrictions imposed by the Uni- 
ted States government have caused 
the management considerable con- 
cern, especially during the last quar- 
ter of the year,” President E. P. 
Mitchell said in the annual report. 
“Government control under War 
Food Order 144, effective Feb: 18, 
1946, governed the quantity of wheat 
which could be purchased. That 
order was amended to make the orig- 
inal restrictions more drastic and 
consequently limited millers in their 
normal operations. 

“This same order required a change 
from the normal extraction of flour 
from wheat to a controlled extrac- 
tion of 80%. This became effective 
March 1, 1946. This extraction reg- 
ulation necessitated considerable ad- 
ditional maintenance expense in con- 
verting milling equipment to comply 
with the order.” 

Further interruptions in normal 
milling procedures were caused by 
government definitions of domestic 
flour quotas and mills of the com- 
pany were forced to shut down April 
23, and remain closed until May 1, 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out, while in 
May the company could operate only 
about 15 to 18 days. 

“Due, however, to a splendid crop 
and reduced demand of the govern- 








ment for wheat for relief purposes, 
the availability of wheat is much 
improved,” Mr. Mitchell reported, 
“but the 80% extraction regulation 
is still effective. Other adverse fac- 
tors, such as discontinuance of grain 
futures and substantially increased 
labor and material costs were opera- 
tive during the year, but notwith- 
standing these, the company was 
able to accomplish net earnings in 
a substantial sum.” 


Company Increases Its Capacity 


Purchased on June 15, 1945, for 
$50,000, the Larned (Kansas) Mill 
and Elevator Co. began operations 
July 1, 1945, bringing the total daily 
capacity of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., to 22,550 sacks. Other mills 
operated by the company include the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Great 
Bend (Kansas) Milling Co., Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and 
the Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, 
Kansas. In addition, two feed mills 
with a total daily capacity of 300 
tons are operated at Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, and Cherokee, Okla. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL OUTING HELD BY 
ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Mill- 
ers Club held its annual outing and 
golf tournament at the Algonquin 
Golf Club Aug. 6 with the largest 
attendance on record. 

Five new members were added to 
the roster, bringing the membership 
over the 100 mark. The new mem- 
bers are: John H. Caldwell, Sr., bro- 
ker; Claude Douthett, C. H. William- 
son & Co., Inc; James Lugenheel, 
chief chemist, St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange; Arnold Schneider, Car- 
gill, Inc., and Voris Toberman, Tober- 
man Grain Co. 

Clyde Smith, C. H: Koenigsmark 
and Ben M. Schulein won the 70-80 
blind bogey in golf. The best poker 
hand on five blind holes was won by 
George Whyte, J. H. Caldwell, Sr., 
and William Tibbetts. The low on 
par threes went to Jack Bauman, 
Ralph Taylor and R. H. Dean. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN C. FIKE, CHICKASHA 
MILLING EXECUTIVE, DIES 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—John C. 
Fike, 56, vice president and sales 
manager for the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co. for the past nine years, 
died Aug. 9 following complications 
from an appendectomy. Mr. Fike was 
a native of Alabama but had been 
a resident of Oklahoma for many 
years. He formerly was connected 
with the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., and burial was in E] Reno. Mr. 
Fike, in addition to his prominence 
in business circles, was an active 
civic worker and churchman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDDLETOWN ELEVATOR BURNS 

Middletown, Ind.—A stock of pop- 
corn valued at $25,000 was destroyed 
July 20 when fire razed the Middle- 
town elevator. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


carry-over compared with correspond- 
ing supplies for previous crop years. 
All figures shown for previous crop 
years are taken from official U. S. 
Department of Agriculture records, 
and the supplies shown for the year 
commencing July 1, 1946, are pro- 
jected from official government esti- 
mates of production and carry-over. 

Feed grain supplies for the current 
crop year, carry-over plus 1946 pro- 
duction, equal 156,000,000 tons. This 
represents an increase of 25.9% over 
average feed grain supplies during 
the five-year period 1938-42. Com- 
parative figures for previous crop 
years are as follows: 


Crop year Mil. tons 
DE 6.6 00. 4:06 000556 0766666460 60% 132.3 
PART oreLEeErcT Ties Tak 130.7 
il) ot! errr rerreereee eee ee ee 130.5 
LEST ereer ere ree errr fx 141.4 

Average 1938-42 2... cccvcccccseces 124.0 


Total supplies of feed grains will 
be in excess of any previous year on 
record. At the same time animal 
and poultry population has decreased 
sharply from war years. Grain con- 
suming animal units in the United 
States rose from an average of 140,- 





PART TWO 
Presentation of Economic Data 
A 


Comparison of Wheat Prices—1 Hard 
Winter Wheat at Kansas City 


OPA ceiling price including permis- 
sible mark-ups for 1 Hard Winter 
Wheat at Kansas City, June 30, 
Preven rrr Ceres: $1.93% 
Official Kansas City closing prices. for 
1 Hard Winter Wheat during July, 
1946: 


July FV, 1946 ..ccccccccvvcces $2.05 to $2. + 
2. 


July 2, 1946 
July 3, 1946 
July 5, 1946 
July 6, 1946 
July 8, 1946 
July 9, 1946 
July 10, 1946 .. 
July 11, 1946 .. 
July 12, 1946 .. 
July 13, 1946 
July 15, 1946 
July 16, 1946 
July 17, 1946 
July 18, 1946 .. 
July 19, 1946 .. 
July 20, 1946 .. 
July 22, 1946 
July 23, 1946 
July 25, 1946 
July 26, 1946 
July 27, 1946 
July 29, 1946 


July 30, 1946 
July 31, 1946 





300,000 units during the period 1938 
to 1942, to 171,100,000 units on Jan. 
1, 1944, and had declined to 146,500,- 
000 units on Jan. 1, 1946. 

Official figures for grain consum- 
ing animal units at this time are not 
available, but official reports from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
indicate that grain consuming animal 
units have continued to decline sharp- 
ly. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics Bulletin FDS-81 for July, 1946, 
indicates an anticipated 5% reduc- 
tion in the grain consuming units 
between Jan. 1, 1946, and Jan. 1, 
1947. Such a reduction would bring 
grain consuming animal units to 139,- 
100,000 units, which will be below 
the average for the period 1938 to 
1945 and below any individual year 
during that period. 

The combination of reduced animal 
and poultry population and increased 
total supplies of feed grains has re- 
sulted in the feed supply per animal 
unit for the crop year 1946-47 being 
the largest on record. In all prob- 
ability this will reduce the feeding 
demand for wheat to prewar levels. 

Attention is called to the bumper 
crop prospects in Canada. Total Ca- 
nadian supplies are indicated to be 
approximately equal to total supply 
available for the previous crop year. 
Therefore, Canada will be in a posi- 
tion to supply world markets with 
quantities equal to the amounts 
shipped during the 1945-46 crop year. 
This coupled with reduced world im- 
port requirements lessens the de- 
mand for export grain from the 
United States. 

2 (b). The wheat flour milling in- 
dustry is firmly of the opinion that 
price regulation of wheat is imprac- 
ticable and unenforceable. The diffi- 
culty of enforcement of ceiling prices 
on grain is well illustrated by the 
serious black market in the later 
months of the crop year 1945-46, par- 
ticularly on corn. Wheat is now in 
free supply in open market channels. 
Black market operations have been 
completely eliminated. A return to 
price regulation can only result in 
the return to and encouragement of 
black market operations. 

3. The public interest is not served 
by price ceilings which lead to hoard- 
ing, maldistribution, black markets 
and artificial shortages. Whenever 
supplies of grains equal or exceed re- 


PART TWO—B 


*FEED BALANCE, 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, AND FEED PER UNIT OF LIVESTOCK, 


UNITED STATES, YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER, 1938-49 (million tons) 


Item 
Supply— 


Stocks beginning of crop year .......++5+. 


Production— 


COP ce vacievecccreiscecccecseseseccdeesevces 
OOtB cescverccsccvcesscscccsesecsessercvcces 


Barley 


BOTSHUM PBPAING 2. ccccescccssscccsscsvveces 


Total feed grains produced ............ 


Other grains fed 


By-product feeds for feed ........-eeeeeeee 


Total supply of concentrates .......... 


Utilization— 


Domestic feed grains fed .....-..-eeeeeeee 


Domestic wheat and rye fed 
Other grain fed 
Oilseed cake and meal 
Animal protein feeds 

Other by-product feeds 


Total concentrates fed 
Feed grains for seed, human food, 
and export 


Total utilization 
Total utilization 
year basis 


adjusted 


Stooks at end of crop year ....--sseeeeece 
Number of grain-consuming ‘animal units 

Jan. 1 following (millions) ..........+.. 
of all concentrates per animal unit 


Supply 


CROWDS ever de verseccseeswoccccescerces 
Utilization of all concentrates for feed per 
animal unit Jan. 1 following (ton)..... 
in terms of 


Oct.-Sept., 
(million) 


Livestock production, 
production units 


Utilization of all concentrates for feed per 


production unit (ton) 


in “tooa, industry 


to crop- 


Supply 
Aver. wid 


1938-42 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946-47 


20.1 18.8 16.7 10.7 14.0 21.5 
































75.0 87.7 84.9 89.7 84.5 97.7 
18.6 21.6 18.2 18.5 24.8 23.5 
7.9 10.3 7.8 6.7 6.3 5.5 
2.4 3.0 2.9 5.1 2.7 7.8 
103.9 122.6 113.8 120 118.3 134.5 
6.7 15.1 15.9 11.0 9.3 
16.3 18.6 18.9 19.5 17.5 
147.0 175.1 165.3 161.2 159.1 
92.3 112.0 105.8 102.9 
6.0 12.0 9.5 8.4 
7 2.9 6.4 2.4 
4.4 6.0 6.2 6.2 
3.0 3.0 2.9 2.7 
8.9 9.6 9.8 10.7 
115.3 145.7 140.6 133.3 135.0 
11.6 13.0 12.5 .,. 14.9 13.5 
126.9 158.7 153.1 148.2 148.5 
126.5 158.4 154.6 147.2 , 
20.5 16.7 10.7 14.0 10.8 
140.3 159.6 171.1 146.2 146.5 
1.05_ 1:10 -97 1.10 1.09 
82 91 82 91 92 
164.0 189.5 190.4 178.8 173.0 
.70 -77 -74 -75 -78 


*From Bureau of Agricultural Economics Bulletin FDS80, June, 1946. 
**Based upon official USDA carry-over figures and upon official USDA Crop Estimates 
July 1 and July 15, 1946. 
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quirements for domestic use, export 


and carry-over, price controls serve 


only to disrupt normal distribution 
and consumption. 

Total supplies of wheat and other 
grains appear to be ample for. all 
needs, both domestic consumption 
and export. Available supplies could 
be insufficient, however, if. ceiling 
prices unsatisfactory to producers 
caused withholding of grains from 
market on the part of these produc- 
ers, or if inelastic ceilings disrupted 
normal usages or distribution of these 
grains. 

During the crop year just passed, 
sufficient supplies were actually avail- 
able in the United States for all 
needs. Our difficulties in maintain- 
ing domestic food supplies and ful- 
filling our commitments for export 
were caused almost entirely by the 
unwillingness of the producers to sell 
grain at the then existent ceiling 
prices, coupled with the inefficient 
use of wheat for feed, which in turn 
was caused by high ceiling prices on 
livestock and dairy products as com- 
pared with the ceiling prices on 
wheat. 

B. The recommendation with re- 
spect to wheat millfeeds is made for 
the following reasons: 

1. Wheat millfeeds are part of the 
general animal feed supply and can- 
not be considered by and of them- 
selves. Other feeds can be and are 
freely substituted whenever wheat 
millfeeds get out of line price-wise. 

2. Feed grain supplies for 1946-47, 
both in tonnage and per grain con- 
suming animal unit, are the largest 
in history. (See Part 1 A 2 (a).) 

8. In view of these enormous feed 
supplies there is no possibility of 
wheat millfeeds getting substantially 
out of line with other feedingstuffs. 

4. Therefore, there is no necessity 
for, nor any public interest to be 
served in reimposing ceilings on 
wheat millfeeds. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we respectfully sub- 
mit that the Price Decontrol Board 
cannot under the facts shown herein 
make the three requisite findings 
which Congress has declared it must 
affirmatively make before it can re- 
establish price controls on wheat and 
wheat millfeeds. 

Respectfully submitted for and in 
behalf of the wheat flour. milling in- 
dustry of the United States. 


Millers National Federation 


M. F. Mulroy, Chairman 
Wheat Committee 
Herman Fakler 
Vice President 
Dated at Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 9, 1946 
Millers National Federation 
847 National Press Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
¥ ¥ 
Represent Distributors 
New York, N. Y.—Herbert H. 
Lang, of Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors; James 
Seligmann, of Albert Seligmann & 
Co; George R. Flach of Standard 
Milling Co., and Wilson P. Tanner, 
of Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., are 
meeting with the Decontrol Board 
in Washington. Mr. Tanner is rep- 
resenting the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, while the other 
representatives are from the .New 
York: Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. Representatives from other 
organizations were included in the 
group scheduled to attend. 








CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
MAKES DELIVERY RULING 


Winnipeg, Man.—Pending publica- 
tion of the fixed minimum prices for 
the 1946-47 season, producers desir- 
ing to deliver wheat in the current 
crop year, which started on Aug. 1, 
will be required to take storage 
tickets from the elevator companies 
covering such deliveries, such tickets 
to be surrendered and all cash set- 
tlement made by the elevator com- 
panies as soon as the 1946-47 prices 
are available. This has been an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

No storage charges or interest on 
advances should be charged to the 
producer in respect to such deliv- 
eries. The board will make arrange- 
ments to adjust these charges with 
the elevator companies. 


In addition the board advised the _ 


trade that effective Aug. 1 and until 
further notice, sales of wheat ex 
country elevators in western Canada 
to farmers requiring supplies for live- 
stock and poultry feed, or seed for 
next year, will continue to be made 
on the basis of the board carlot 
prices which were effective for the 
1945-46 season, less Fort ‘William or 
Vancouver freight, whichever is the 
lower. To this price must be added 
a terminal diversion charge of not 
more than Ic bu on No. 1 hard, No. 
1, No. 2 or No. 3 northern wheat, 
1%c bu on all other grades, with an 
additional %c bu on all grades of 
tough wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO SETTLEMENT PROSPECTS 
FOR KENT BAG CO. STRIKE 


Kansas City, Mo.—With a strike 
of CIO textile workers union en- 
tering its fourth week at the plant 
of the Percy Kent Bag Co. in Kansas 
City, the prospects are not bright 
for an early settlement. 

The main point at issue is the 
closed shop, which the management 
is not prepared to grant, Richard 
K. Peek, vice president and manager 
said. 

The firm’s contract with the tex- 
tile workers union expired June 1, 
and more than 250 employees of the 
company were called out on strike 
July 24. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO RAIL. TRANSPORT 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Railroads serving 
this Great Lakes ports failed, in the 
week ending Aug. 5, to transport a 
single bushel of grain to the seaboard 
for export. Lack of grain from the 
head of the lakes is blamed for this 
unusual situation. During the seven- 
day period, only 1,160,427 bus of 
grain were forwarded here for .n- 
loading. Local grain houses say that 
no relief is in sight so far as Jake 
shipments are concerned. Only an 
occasional cargo is clearing Duluth 
for Buffalo and some grain is moving 
in by rail from Ohio and Indiana 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN MERCHANTS ELECT 

Minneapolis, Minn.—At the annal 
meeting of the Minneapolis Grain 
Merchants Association Aug. 6, Law- 
rence P. Gannon, of the Hixon-Gan- 
non Co., was elected president; Ctto 
R. Grapp, of the Johnson-Olson Grain 
Co., vice. president, and. Frank B. 
‘Getchell, of the Getchell-Tanton ©o., 
secrétary-treasurer. Directors elect- 


ed were: Lewis L. Crosby, George W- 
Banning, Eugene E. Quinn and Julian 
B. Seim. 
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sized the export aspect of the govern- 
ment program, which appears to be 
the one unpredictable factor in the 
supply-demand equation. 

Mr. Grimes’ statement follows: 

“Export demand, whether of a cash 
or relief nature, is the big variable 
in the grain supply program. 

“However, there is a limit to the 
quantity of grain this country can 
export. 

“This limit is not presently related 
to the supply of grain in view of the 
current situation of abundance. 

‘Tt is a limit established by the 
physical ability of our internal trans- 
portation system and ports to handle 
and load grain. 

“The approximate maximum quan- 
tity of grain and grain products that 
can be shipped from this country for 
export during any period of one year 
is 12,000,000 long tons or 1,000,000 
long tons per month. F 

“Experience gained during the ex- 
treme world famine emergency of 
the past 18 months indicates that ex- 
traordinary measures such as box- 
car and port priorities are required 
consistently to maintain export load- 
ings at the rate of 1,000,000 long tons 
per month. 

“In estimating demand against our 
total grain supply for the current 
marketing season, we have provided 
for the export of 250,000,000 bus of 
wheat, 50,000,000 bus of corn, 50,000,- 
000 bus of oats and 5,000,000 bus of 
barley. These figures include prod- 
ucts of these grains. 

“This is a total allotment to ex- 
ports of about 8,660,000 long tons. 

“We have suggested in the text of 
our petition that additional quanti- 
ties of 50,000,000 bus each of wheat 
and oats can easily be exported dur- 
ing the current marketing season 
without impairing domestic supply. 

“Such additional exports would 
bring total exports to about 10,660,000 
long tons. 

‘In addition to the above men- 
tioned quantities, if the international 
famine emergency warrants such ac- 
tion, we could spare 500,000,000 more 
bus of corn, bringing total exports 
up to the maximum of 12,000,000 long 
tons and still not impair domestic 
supply. 

“A 12,000,000 long ton export pro- 
gram would, however, strain railroad 
facilities and probably make neces- 
sary restrictions upon manufacturing 
operations in general in order to sup- 
ply boxcars for grain. 

“The international famine emer- 
gency is not likely to recur to a point 
where our government will find it 
necessary to curtail reconversion to 
meet grain export requirements, but 
if it does, the grain supply is more 
than adequate to meet the situation. 
' “To demonstrate this adequacy, you 
will note that total supply for this 
current marketing season based on 
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official crop reports is 164,548,000 
long tons. 

“Total demand for this current 
marketing season based upon our 
more than adequate. estimates is 138,- 
194,000’ long tons, ‘including over 8,- 
660,000 long tons for export. 

“This leavés a carry-over or favor- 
able balance on the supply side of 
26,354,000 long tons with which to 
start the 1947-48 marketing season. 

“By increasing exports to 12,000,- 
000 long tons the projected carry- 
over will be reduced to about 23,000,- 
000 long tons. 

“The 10-year average carry-over 
for the period 1936-46 was 22,877,000 
long tons. 

“From the standpoint of grain sup- 
ply this country can export to its 
maximum physical ability, consume 
on an abundant scale at home and 
end this current marketing season 
with over average supplies.” 


Predicts Corn Black Markets 


Richard Uhlmann of the Chicago 
Board of Trade appeared as NGTC 
specialist witness on corn. He pre- 
dicted that an attempt to recontrol 
corn would create black markets 
and deprive legitimate private trade 
of its natural opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of the corn 
crop. Chairman Thompson of the 
PDB asked Mr. Uhlmann if a tight 
transportation situation would not in- 
fluence price, to which Mr. Uhlmann 
agreed. 

Mr. Uhlmann told the committee 
that recontrol would not affect cur- 
rent price levels and that farmers 
would attempt to get current prices. 
A free*movement of corn, however, 
Mr. Uhlmann contended, would low- 
er prices. He agreed with a ques- 
tion from Mr. Bell of the PDB that 
distant futures and present cash corn 
prices would tend to pull together. 
Future prices are a more accurate 
barometer of the price level of the 
new corn crop than present cash corn 
prices, Mr. Uhlmann asserted. 

Harry Shere of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co. presented the case for 
continued decontrol of barley and 
oats. Oats are the one commodity 
over which there appears to be little 
disagreement over continued decon- 
trol. Regarding barley, Mr. Shere 
indicated that in a free market buy- 
ers of special grades of barley could 
exercise selectivity in taking offer- 
ings, thereby removing them from 
the general market and make the 
lower grades of batley available for 
the feed industry. 

Despite an apparently tight barley 
supply Mr. Shere indicated that he 
believed that adequate supplies of 
such feed grains and sorghums would 
take some of the pressure off the 
barley price level. 

The feed industry was represented 
by Lloyd Riford, chairman of the 
board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association; Walter Berger, 
president of AFMA; Jack Dean of 
the: Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation; Austin Carpenter of East- 


WHEAT (in million, bus) 











y SUPPLY > w——- DEMAND ~ 
ear 
beginning Stocks or New 
July 1 carry-over crop - Imports Total Domestic Export Total 
1936 630 34 804 690 12 702 
, 83** 874 1 958 702 103 805 
153 920 “1,073 714 109 823 
250 741 991 663 48 711 
280 813 4 1,097 675. 37 712 
385 943 3 1,331 668 31 699 
632 974 1 1,607 951 35 986 
621 841 136 ~ 1,598 1,217, 65 1,282 
316 1,079 4 1,437 1,017 139 1,156 
281 1,123 2 1,406 919 386 1,395 
ace 6Sa4 894 22 1,230 822 97 919 
ES 101 1,132* 1,233* 737* 250* 987" 
Meee re ES. 246° 
*Estimate. 


**Reduced from 102 to reflect béginning reports basis new ‘érop wheat only. 


ern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
and C. N. Silcox of GLF. 


Corn Not Unreasonably High 


All of these witnesses commented 
on the availability of feed ingredi- 
ents since the lapse in price control. 
Mr. Berger stated that present corn 
prices were not unreasonably high 
and that this present level was nec- 
essary to bring corn out of farm 
bins to meet the feed deficit require- 
ments of the coastal areas. With a 
record-breaking corn crop in pros- 
pect, Mr. Berger stated that farmers 
would hold corn to maintain present 
poultry flocks and dairy herds in an- 
ticipation of more than adequate feed 
supplies from the new corn crop. 

Mr. Silcox and Mr. Carpenter cited 
the pre-June 30 condition which had 
denied feed supplies to the New Eng- 
land area, but which had been cor- 
rected when the OPA lapse occurred. 
Price gyrations which followed the 
OPA lapse had halted and declines in 
the feed ingredient price list had 
started, they contended. Regardless 
of the high price level which followed 
the OPA lapse, it was stated that 
these prices were still lower than 
the black market price which was 
prevalent prior to June 30. 

The return of black markets was 
predicted by most of the witnesses 
either by direct statement, or in- 
ferentially, if controls are restored 
on the grains and feeds. Jack Dean 
of the Midwest group stated that 
tie-in sales would result if some 
grains were decontrolled while oth- 
ers remained under control. He ad- 
vocated complete removal of price 
control on feeds and feed ingredients. 


OPA More Harm Than Good 


Speaking for GLF, Mr. Silcox said 
their experience under OPA had been 
that feed costs were actually higher 
in that the quality of feeds had to be 
deteriorated through substitution of 
either more expensive or less nutri- 
tious ingredients when OPA regula- 
tions halted the flow of corn to the 
deficit areas. OPA regulations forced 
a greater use of feed to attain the 
results that should be attained 
through efficient use of feed ingredi- 
ents. Prior to June 30, GLF produc- 
tion of feeds had fallen to an unprofit- 
able level as far as production ca- 
pacity was concerned, Mr. Silcox 
stated. 

One of the salient aspects of the 
grain hearing was the fact that for 
the first time every group in the 
grain, processing and agricultural 
field were joined in a common plea 
to maintain the present freedom from 
price control. 

Edward O’Neal of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was aligned 
with the grain and processing indus- 
tries asking for continuation of de- 
controls after Aug. 20. He inter- 
preted the purpose of the new price 
bill as one of decontrol. However, 
he bracketed all controls under one 
economic error and said that all con- 
trols must be removed. In that state- 
ment he included livestock, dairy 
products, protein meals and grains. 
He said that one commodity class 
could not be singled out for control 
with others free. This broad eco- 
nomic reality has been widely recog- 
nized here, but has been avoided by 
most petitioners on grounds. that it 
might be a refuge on which the PDB 
might hang a..decision to. maintain 
controls on all the presently decon- 
trolled commodity groups. 


Farm Leader for Decontrol 


Mr. O’Neal warned that if controls 
are reinstated it will be necesary to 
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BISCUIT INDUSTRY 
URGES DECONTROL 


Washington, D. C.—Crackers and 
other bakery products made almost 
entirely from grain, according to 
“all the dictates of logic, reason and 
‘economic necessity” should be de- 
controlled along with grain if grain 
is deemed to be in plentiful supply, 
declared Howard B. Cunningham, of 
the National Biscuit Co., who rep- 
resented the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry advisory committee before the 
price decontrol board on Aug. 12. 
The committee, reported Mr. Cun- 
ningham, is unanimous for continu- 
ance of wheat decontrol and further 
recommends decontrol of lard, short- 
ening, dairy products and soya flour, 
as well as of biscuits, crackers and 
cookies. 


control wages and probably rein- 
state rationing. He cautioned that 
as a nation we have become accus- 
tomed to cheap food, a trend which 
did not augur well for the Ameri- 
can farm producer. 

The price advances which have oc- 
curred since the OPA lapse were not 
as great as consumer and labor 
groups would have the public be- 
lieve, Mr. O’Neal asserted. 

Harry Hunter of the American 
Corn Millers Federation, which had 
linked its main decontrol effort with 
that of the NGTC, submitted the 
following statement to the PDB at 
the grain decontrol session: 

“1. We request the price decontrol 
Aoard to direct that corn shall not 
be regulation after Aug. 20, 1946, 
under the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended. 

“2. (a) Such regulation has been 
found to be impracticable and unen- 
forceable. During the first six 
months of 1946 our members found 
it increasingly difficult to obtain 
corn at prices within the maximums 
established by the Office of Price 
Administration. The members of 
this federation were requested to re- 
port as of July 1, 1946, whether they 
were closed or operating. Of the 
77 mills reporting, 65 reported that 
they were closed because of lack of 
corn. The experience of our mem- 
bers has been that under price con- 
trols an extensive black market in 
corn resulted. Because of price con- 
trols, the amount of corn traded in 
established legitimate channels was 
severely limited. 

“(b) The public interest will not 
be served by the regulation of corn 
under said acts. Price control during 
the first six months of 1946 had the 
effect of diverting corn which had 
normally been sold to dry corn mill- 
ers, to abnormal channels, princi- 
pally the black market. As a result, 
dry corn millers were forced to lim- 
it their production, corn was used 
uneconomically for the feeding of 
animals, and the amount of inex- 
pensive, wholesome, and_ nutritious 
corn. products available to the con- 
sumer-was substantially reduced: 

“(@).-We have examined the state- 
ments filed this day with the price 
decontrol board. by the National 
Grain Trade~:Council.. We concur 
with the views arid conclusions of 
the National. Grain Trade Council 
with respect to corn as set forth in 
that statement. We urge that the 
statement of that council be given 
your full consideration and that this 
board direct’ that corn be not sub- 
re to regulation after. Aug. 20, 
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eis Peg onan eae sated oe wn Interior mills, including Duluth: Were it The movement of cake flour is restricted they will run short. Bread supplies con- is quote 
ast a 1 lots still “" i { ld Pv Au- not for the uncertainties surrounding the and confusion exists over the proper pric- tinued ample at the allowed Ic increase. 
poe @* rob are en pga oF t possibility of a continuance of price con- ing of West coast grades. Some mills are Family flour business remains hectic with ail 
gust _- nga oo va na 4 80 ii. trol, interior millers could have done a using the $1.24 mark-up while others have many jobbers asking that shipping in- 
poten ge gy Med vo pod — cto be tremendous business last week. Inquiry was a ruling that $1.11 is the figure for east- structions be cancelled as white flour ru MIL 
poner (TO ge ag Samia aste * ps4 heavy, but bookings necessarily were lim- ern markets with the other only on ship- mors continue. A number of jobbers feel 
1g t = bat es 4 “sd act Pp ited. Demand for millfeed, however, was ments west of the Rockies. that they are too heavily loaded, as con- 
bd eS rene, = aos w one negligible, and prices were sharply lower, Another unsettling action has been the suming trade has slowed down consider- taeemeeeent 
variation in quotations due to packaging. ably in the past several weeks. Reliable 
Flour production is moving along at a reports state that local mills throughout Minne: 
high a ‘ +a of momeee = mills the territory are grinding white flour, dis-  ggel 
piipeg 1% 0 capacity, the same regarding the 80% regulation. Z 
pag Ah ago and compared with 91% oer gts OF So he ae aia ois: ie Quotations: Prices at ceiling. —. 
. Week-end flour quotations, per sack (1 s). (Canadian quotations per ts) 
4 ag A pg —— By att tae lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. PACIFIC COAST ‘ ——. 
pmo Te ta cea ba, Saas Ges Chicago Mpls. Kans.City St.Louis Buffalo Seattle: During the past week the price pacity, | 
our $4.26 per sack, bulk, Kansas City; : bottleneck was straightened out and «uota- y, 
family flour, sacked $5.20@5.40; soft wheat Spring family 80% ............ $..: 602 2... OST ¢..:@ 6... 3.8. See tions were again placed on the market, millfeed 
bakery flour, bulk $4.28@4.30. Spring high gluten 80%......... oeo@ wee Tr, Perey?) It oe @ oe ooo @ ose based on wheat at old ceiling prices, plus $10 ton 
Eight mills report domestic business ac- Spring standard 80% .......... -+-@4.59  ...@4.45  ...@. oF ---@4.83 subsidy. Wheat is moving freely now, but the end 
tive, 4 fair, 3 quiet, none slow, 3 dull Hard winter family 80% ...... o1s@... --@... 5.20@5.40 ...@. ---@... the blight in the picture 1s the labor Say thai 
Omaha: Sales have slackened off consid- Hard winter high gluten 80% Pre Mee Pe ee -@*4.26 ...@. --@ eae situation, which is very cloudy. Seattle hy te 
erably here as millers hesitate to book any Hard winter standard 80% ..... +» @4.59 to « -@ es ic@ . --@4.83 flour mills and warehouses were shut down ta “igh 
additional business in view of the uncer- Soft winter family 80% ...... ooo wee --@... so ase -@. -@... over the week-end with a strike, and pros- of th ‘ 
tainties over controls and decontrols. A Soft winter high gluten 80% ... oa tes eS er ee Pe mee 03 0 oer pects of settlement were undetermined. on eir 
few spot sales have been reported but Soft winter standard 80% ..... 4.58@ 4.62 --@... 4.28@4.30 Tk «+ +@4.82 Tacoma and interior mills had not been af- make c 
these were domestic orders from local Beye. Gems, - PRI: os vores oedsoves 5.45 @5.60 -- @6.25 cw care --@5.61 ...@6.00 fected, but did not know when they might was a 
bakers. Production runs on full sched- MeO BORE, GRO 04.006 cc twets on 6,0 4.50 @5.00 --@5.25 @ Ae wid .»»@5.50 be shut down. The pipelines to the bak- area he 
wien, 34 hours a day, seven fave @ week. Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... «+» @4.62 -.@4.48 @ os vee «.-@4.86 ing and consuming trades are filling uP ama esc 
ocal millers have kept up this rapid pace and a variety of types is available. u 
on production for several weeks now and New York Phila Boston Cleveland Nashville pone rae giles cvaeaiine, cor sales 
soon will be faced with storage problems. Spring family 80% ............ ees ee $...@5.70 SR wee Bee cee Bi cv ves partments are alert to the time they might be Tule 
Wheat supplies continue to be abundant. Spring high gluten 80% ....... «+-@5.09 er ---@5.08 + -@4.99 Te i want to encourage more volume with price ngs fro) 
Two mills have considerable export busi- Spring standard 80% ......... -»@4.89 @4.87 --@4.88 -@4.79 oo @ cee inducements. Soft wheat $4.51, 10 to ing inter 
ness on their books with all shipments Hard winter family 80% ....... aie @5.70 Te ee . es oe 13.50% protein $4.90; hard wheat $5.10; pes dem 
headed for eastern ports for European Hard winter high gluten 80%... oo@ oe Beye oso@ ce ---@ ee -@... family $5.77, all ex-warehouse, Seattle. be flour 
destinations. Prices remain stable. Bak- Hard winter standard 80% ..... -»-@4.89 ~+-@4.87 «+ -@4.88 -@. foyer PS : Milli ti re handl- et easi 
ery flour, bulk, continues at $4.26. Soft winter family 80% ........ int igs | 6a3EE a ee < Sree. oe ortland : mg operations a ‘eo ers show 
Selina: Soft winter high gluten 80% ... 0 ...@ i... 60-@iee  ee@eee 10-@ue. 14.@... Capped by lack of boxcars to move Dey of them 
ma: Demand for four has been good sort winter standard 80% ..... 4.88@4.91 4.85@4.87 ...@4.88 ...@4.74 -@. crop wheat. Interior mills are in bette that ar, 
but sales are light as some mills are cau- Rye fleur, white 5.85@6.00 5.85@6.00 @ 6.40@6.50 @ shape than Coast mills. Sales were Tt their ov, 
tious about selling for shipment beyond Rye i Me ee an. Ae? See @ : ae . sumed with the new OPA ceilings, 4! about 50 
Aug. 20. Others booked more freely for Darum gran 80%, bulk bb A ts lis 1 @4.92 me | Reet @ 5 he l@ a ‘® ‘ though some mills are selling on the basis are in | 
120 days ahead. Shipping directions are . . ©, DUI .wseuee eee . eae eee ** oe eee eee eee eee of cost, plus normal conversion charges: and $52 ¢ 
very good. Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg to lack 
Sales are not-béing pressed, due 
Hutchinson: Flour business has been re- Family patent 80%. $...@5.77 $...@... Spring top patent] .. $...@5.05 $...@65.30 of assurance after Aug. 20. Bakeries and weak 
sumed on only a slightly broader scale than Soft winter str. 80% 4.51@4.90 ee Fee Spring second patent{ 4.30@4.40 4.60 @ 4.80 ¢ wholesalers are being supplied with their consider, 
in the period when all controls were off. Spring first clearf .. ...@... ...@... -néarby requirements, but deferred sales —" 
Bookings for the most part for spot or Spring exports§ ..... 10.55@11.80 ...@... are at a minimum, with some mills Te and ‘he 
nearby delivery and contracts extending pm eee os soft eee oe +++ wee fusing to quote. Quotations, largely ae Gaatatt, 
beyond Aug. 20 were discouraged. Demand LAFIO CXPOTSZ ..-- 22+ GD --+ 62 eG «ss inal, Aug. 10: -blue stem bakers $4.5% o1 
from bakers was of an urgent character, *Bulk basis. **In cottons, Fort William basis, tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. pastry and pie $4.33, whole wheat 100% Fort v 
but the family trade was almost dormant §280-lb cottons. $4.82, graham $4.62, cracked wheat $4.62. to excee 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


woes 

Toronto: With the announcements from 
Ottawa regarding wheat and flour for the 
new crop and the prices that are to pre- 
yail, interest in these trades revived. Do- 
mestic buyers do not expect any charges 
in their costs but they do know what 
these will be. Rigid controls at old crop 
jevels are universal in Canada. The vol- 
ume of trade in flour for domestic uses 
will remain as it has been for some months 
—10% below the previous year. With this 
limitation, mills are carrying on as usual 
and most of them are busy. All flour 
they can produce over and above what is 
allowable for domestic consumption is 
readily sold for export. So far no great 
amount has been sold for export other 
than to Great Britain and this is con- 
fned to the month of August, but now 
the market is open to private trading 
with countries other than the United King- 
dom and with prices comparable to those 
prevailing for flour from the United States. 
The price governing sales to a list of 24 
countries provided by the Canadian Wheat 
Board is $10.55 bbl for E grade, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.a.s. Canadian seaboard, net cash 
with no commission included. This price 
compares with that for government regula- 
tion flour at $11.80 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Ca- 
nadian winter ports. The flour is, of course, 
not the same in grade, nor is it fortified 
as is the case with the British flour. It 
is also subject to daily changes in price 
at the discretion of the Wheat Board. 
Quotations to the domestic trade in Canada 
on Aug. 8 were: top patents for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers’ 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights with 10c extra 
for eartage when performed. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour from new 
crop wheat is improving in demand and 
mills making this look forward to a busy 
period. Export inquiries from the West 
Indies and other markets where such flour 
was popular in prewar days are coming 
in more freely and if shippjng is avail- 
able a considerable volume of trade may 
be expected. Domestic sales are cut down 
by the regulation that mills may not sell 
more than 90% of the volume booked by 
customers in the months before control 
came into effect. Standard grades of soft 
winter wheat flour are quoted at $5.50 
bbl, secondhand cotton bags, Montreal 
freight basis. New crop wheat is quoted 
at the controlled price of $1.26 bu for 
No. 1 grade, Montreal freight basis, the 
equivalent of $1.12@1.14 at points of origin 
in Ontario. Producers receive an addition- 
al ldc bu by government subsidy. 


Winnipeg: Sales of Canadian flour for 
export last week amounted to roughly l1,- 
000,000 bus in terms of. wheat, with the 
great bulk going to China and the Philip- 
pines. Other countries took minor amounts 
and there were no, new sales to the United 
Kingdom. Domestic trade continues good, 
and supplies are moving freely. Quota- 
tions Aug. 10: top patent spring for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; sec- 
ond patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: In the domestic market the 
improvement in the sugar ration is bound 
to stimulate bakery business but the amount 
of baked goods turned out is now deter- 
mined by the flour quota. All bakers are 
reported taking up to their full quota of 
flour and stocks are reported ample. Prices 
are unchanged at ceiling levels. Cash car 





quotations, Aug. 10, in cotton 98's: first 
patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin 
B $4.90. Ontario cake and pastry flour 


is quoted unchanged to the trade at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The market is just about 
as sick and unpredictable as it has ever 
been. Buyers are looking for the OPA to 
take control again, and for prices to be 
rolled back to somewhere near to the old 
ceilings. Consequently, they ‘are laying 
off, and, with mills operating close to ca- 
Pacity, there is said to be a lot of distress 
millfeed on tracks. Prices dropped over 
$10 ton this past week and, apparently, 
the end is not yet in sight for millers 
Say that any reasonable bid will be giv- 
en consideration. That, of course, means 
a buyers’ market. Mixers have been show- 
ing @ preference for ground oats, because 
of their relative cheapness, but millfeeds 
are getting down to the same level, so 
maybe demand will pick up again, but there 
Was not a buyer in sight most of last week. 
Bran here is held tentatively at $50.50@651 
and midds. at $50.50@51. 


Market weakness is still 
the rule, with comparatively heavy offer- 
ings from mills’ and only very light ,buy- 
ing interest. Lack of an important mixed 
car demand, a reflection of the slow fam- 
¥ flour sales, is a major factor in mar- 
ket easiness, Formula feed manufactur- 
rs show little interest in buying, as most 
bs them have supplies at higher prices 
(oat are more than adequate to meet 
heir current requirements, which are only 
about 50% of those of a year ago; prices 
are_in the range of $49@49.50 for bran 
and $52@53 for shorts, Kansas City. 
Hutchinson: The milifeed market has 
Weakened steadily with the trade showing 
Sonsiderable resistance to high prices. Buy- 
®rs are anticipating a return to ceilings 
buy only sparingly at lower prices. 
Quotations: $53@654, Kansas City basis. 
te Worth: Offerings are again tending 
exceed current demand. Market, after 
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showing signs of steadying, again shows 
an easing tendency. Quotations, carlots, 
mill run, burlaps, $57@59, delivered TCP. 


Wichita: Demand is slow; prices show a 
further decline. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: $55@56.50 ton. 


Salina: Demand is slow with prices sharp- 
ly lower. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
bran and mill run $52@53. 


Oklahoma City: There is an active mar- 
ket and inadequate supplies in feeds; low- 
ered prices have resulted from weakness 
of terminal markets. Quotations, burlaps, 
earlots for southern deliveries $2.95@3, 
northern deliveries $2.90@2.95. 


Toledo: Market is weaker and working 
lower toward old ceiling lévels; millfeed 
has been sold as low as $58 sack, f.o.b. 
Toledo. 


Cleveland: The demand for millfeed has 
fallen off; mixed car buyers, as well as 
truckers, can be supplied; prices have de- 
clined to $62 ton. 


‘Buffalo: The millfeed market is in a 
badly demoralized condition as mills in the 
South and Northwest, evidently in need of 
shipping directions, are offering millfeeds 
at low levels. In spite of attractive prices 
buyers are backing away, as they are 
comfortably fixed for supplies for the next 
two or three weeks and prefer to wait 
and see if ceiling prices will be restored 
on Aug. 20. Quotations: $62@63, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand is easier and mill quo- 
tations again are lower. Buyers are hesi- 
tant to cover anything but immediate needs 
with the danger of rollbacks still present. 
Substantial supplies of whole and ground 
oats and heavy crop prospects for corn 
are also influencing over-all demand for 
millfeed. Mill run $64.50@66 ton. 

Philadelphia: Showing only mild _resist- 
ance at best to the prevailing downward 
trend of prices, the local market is ruled 
by an easy undertone. Millfeed supplies 
are increasing, but demand is very quiet 
with western shipment at $61@62. 

Pittsburgh: Plenty of oats are offered; 
corn is plentiful; bran and middlings are 
quoted $61.40@65 ton, f.o.b. Bittsburgh. 
Protein meals are scarce and soybean oil 
meal is offered at $100 a ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. Demand for millfeed has fallen off 
here. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
bran $68 for August through January ship- 
ment and brown shorts $70 for same period; 
mill run quoted at $63.80, nominal. 


Seattle: Nominal market is $61.50, and 
current small sales, due to lack of pro- 
duction, are on this basis. However, the 


market has a decidedly soft undertone, 
and it seems to be agreed that when pro- 


duction hits a heavy level, within an- 
other 30 days, lower prices will prevail. 
During the week it was reported from 


Montana that the mills there had gone 
down about $9, to $55.25, f.o.b. plant. This 
report was unconfirmed, but serves to il- 
lustrate the point that the market can go 
down much farther and faster than it 
can go up, at least at this time. Labor 
troubles continue to beset local mills, and 
the general uncertainty surrounding opera- 
tions until such time as inventories are 
adequate discourages any selling effort at 
the present time. Quotations: $61.50, f.o.b. 
Seattle/Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $66@71 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remain station- 
ary, with millfeed being taken as fast as 
mills can turn it out. Plants are operat- 
ing six days per week, with demand and 
production about equal. Quotations: mill 
run $60, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$64; California prices, $65, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco; Los Angeles: $66. 

Toronto-Montreal: As has been the case 
for a long time, these mill products are 
scarce and in keen demand. Production 
holds up but demand far exceeds the quan- 
tities mills have to offer. Exports are pro- 


hibited. Quotations Aug. 10: ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 per ton, net 
cash, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 


Vancouver: Demand continues steady and 
will pick up in the next month. Supplies 
from western mills are considered ample for 
current needs but are not sufficient to en- 
able dealers to build up any stocks. Prices 
are unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 
the demand for millfeeds, and _ supplies, 
despite the heavy output, are still short 
of requirements. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are exceedingly small, and the 
great bulk of the run from western mills 
is going to eastern Canada. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand is at sum- 
mer levels and the market is quiet. Prices 
are at ceiling. Quotations Aug. 10: rolled 
oats $3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in cotton, 
mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow, and sales are small. The 
poor demand at this season of the year 
is riot unusual. Quotations Aug. 10: rolled 
oats. in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were not 
quoted on Aug. 12; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 
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Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
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Country. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 

















Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2!44¢ per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
Vv ‘ 


WANTED—-SECOND MILLER AND TRICK 
miller. Good opportunity. Phone, wire 
or write Homer Bluhm, Holden Milling 
& Elevator Co., Holden, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLER IN 
any size mill. Have had life time ex- 
perience. Good health. Keep mill in good 
running order. Have my own tools. A. 
J. Wilharm, 3412 St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 




















WANTED—ASSISTANT IN BAKERY LAB- 
oratory eastern location. Desirable qual- 
ifications are some training in chemistry, WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
experience in test baking and ideas for er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
improving products and processes. Can- 6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
didates for veterans’ training considered. and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
Salary commensurate with ability. Give dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
information on qualifications in first let- Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
ter. Address 8102, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 








WANTED—FLOUR ACCOUNT. EXPERI- 
enced, capable flour salesman who has 
been working Ohio for the past ten years 
for a large Northwest mill, desires a sales 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED EXPORT MAN, 
Must understand all phases of flour ex- 


porting. This company will have sev- connection with a spring and a Kansas 
eral million cwts of flour; spring, hard mill on a brokerage basis. In residence 
winter and soft, to offer annually for position to work any section of Ohio, 
export. This is an excellent opportunity eastern Indiana and southern Michigan. 


Address 8105, 
Minneapolis 2, 


The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


for the right man. Please give full de- 
tails in answering, stating age, experi- 
ence and salary desired. All correspond- 
ence will be kept in strict confidence. 





MILL SUPERINTENDENT, ACCOUNTANT, 


Address 8092, The Northwestern Miller, - mae - , " 

612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City office cern Sade 20 years executive waned 

6, Mo. perience grain trade, flour milling, super- 
vision milling operations, cost and gen- 





eral accounting systems, control, admin- 
istration, personnel, distribution, etc. Re- 
cently returned government service over- 
seas, interested permanent position. Col- 
lege graduate, 47 years old, married. 
Address 8111, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SALESMEN 


Experienced Selling 
to the Baking Trade 


You can sell our quality bakers’ 
specialties. We have many years’ 
well established repeat business. 
New York state, New Jersey and 
Ohio open. Good income assured 
men with good following. We 





YES!... 


We Design and Plan New 
Feed Mills 

We Redesign Old Mills 

We Streamline Plant and 
Office Routines 


If You Want to Reduce Your 
Costs, Call Us 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 





reply to all inquiries. State age, 
experience, car and_ territory. 
Address 8109, The Northwestern 
Miller, Miffneapolis 2, Minn. 


Business Engineers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Merchants Exchange 











OPPORTUNITY! 


We are a reputable principal 


READY to PAY 
vou CASH 


For quick purchase on INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS— MFG. DIVS. or UNITS 
(assets or capital stock) 








Second Miller Needed 


Igleheart Brothers 3,200 unit mill. 
Contact E. L. Carney, plant manager, 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Clarksville, 
Tenn., for further information. In- 
quiries confidential, 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 


For immediate action in the strict- 

| est confidence address: 

Box No. 1203 147°W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

Personnel will be + sagan wherever 




















Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. possible. 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. ig effe 
nna High, Jefferson Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 


oy aoe siecle COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 


Flour - BROKERS - Feed 





Modern Bible Story 


(Continued from page 28.) 


belonged to the.4-H Clubs: The tithe 
was to go to the Salvation Army and 
the 4-H group was to use ‘the rest in 
building a clubhouse, but. in the end 
it was decided to put the whole thing 
in the relief pot. 

A four-acre plot on the Adrian 
College campus had a tithe ear- 
marked for the Methodist Church, 
and the chapel fund of the Starr 
Commonwealth for Boys, Albion, 
Mich., will benefit from a field plant- 
ed there. 

Another boys’ school, the. Radio 
Temple Foundation Academy, Berke- 
ley, Mich., planted 21 bus, with a 
tenth to go to Christian work at the 
school. 

An 800-bu yield was reported by 
Marshall Reid, Lyons, Ohio, who pur- 
chased 40% bus of seed wheat and 
asked that his tithe go to the Evan- 
gelical Union of South America. 

Frequently, Perry says, stories of 
companion tithing projects have 
reached him. A farmer in Tipton, 
Mich., now is in the third year of a 
tithing project which he started be- 
cause of his mother’s belief in the 
benefits in the practice of Christian 
principles. He gave the church $3.50 
the first year and $40 in the third 
year. 

Mrs. Ella Montgomery, Westfield, 
Ind., began tithing for a new church 
two years ago when she requested 
a cubic inch of Dynamic Kernels 
from the Tecumseh miller. 

And so it has gone, in ever widen- 
ing ripples. 
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What will Perry Hayden do next? 
His promotional talents are obvious, 
and the direction of his interest is 
plain. He is a young man and has 
far to go. Probably he already has 
been “called,” and the Quakers, with 
their great international service 
work, always in need of directive en- 
ergy, will know how to make good 
use of him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended July 27, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipme Hes v1 

1946 1945 1946 1946 8046 1045 

Minneapolis .. 144 83 26 29 44 61 


Duluth ...... 8 62 172 90 62 88 
Week ending Aug. 3: 

Minneapolis .. 95 84 14 3 261 50 

jp 38 20 46 11 97 98 


Week ending Aug. 10: 
Minneapolis .. 214 75 63 5 261 28 
eo errr rs 36 12 oe so RBS “TT 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 3, 1946: 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffalo ..csscoe 2 bie os oe 

DUI .ncvessie oe we oe 90 

New York ...... 15 eo oe 
| eee 

ee |) eee eee 134 + oe 90 

July 27, 1946 157 2 wis 104 

Aug. 4, 1945 - 11,308 1,935 124 547 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Oo WIT 


1. WISDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISGONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. a 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Interested in Obsolete Bags — Cotton, Burlap, 
Paper. What have you? 
Offer Processed Used Bags. 
What do you need? 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 


_— a 








son Oil Expelléers. Give details, serial Write, Wire, Phone GREAT WESTERN BAG CO 
numbers, motor size and price. Address . 1427 N. Low 4 DOBRY FLOUR MILLS Inc. 
#807, ‘The Northwestern aster, Minneune: L. D. 86 Nashville, Tena. ae CUNNIFF, Mer, _— YUKON, OKLAHOMA. 
Chickasha Milling Co. NG 
g MINER-HILLARD ®Sasnak Flour” STANDARD MILLI 


Capacity 
800 bbis 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


CPA Onky Adare MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
" Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours. - 














For Discriminating 
Buyers 


Exws: Mritine Co., Inman, Kan. 











COMPANY 


‘ Millers of 
@CERESOTA: ®@ ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS -- 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary R. HUGH UHLMANN, Treasurer 





Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 
YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
| 
| 











OPERATING 


"Chicago Bead of Trade KATY AND WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City Board of Trade 

Minneapolis Ch b of C ° ° 

Maw York Produce Snechense Combined Capacity 7,500,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade . ak cae Mo. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange : 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 3 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 








MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 "\iiR mA “ul 


The best baking wheats from four 
leading wheat states flow to the Page 


Mills at Topeka .. . your assurance 






of superior flour quality at all times. Jf 








MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


THE THO 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








ress 


oUR - ROYAL HOUSEHG 
. FAMOUS - 





ROLLED OATS 


lo 
BUFFALQ 





OATMEAL 








hoe 
a 


Robin Hood Flour 


yO OATS WHEAT- 
gots »VATA-B (2:2) 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW. SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE +: MONTREAL +» MONCTON 


Nena f 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


4 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 


ra 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 






















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
. “HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


LLS, LTD: 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MI 


Cable Address: “_DOMFLOUR” 























ff 
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CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY « THREE STARS pain — ON 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING (Reeser 


visitors throughout. the years. 


throughout the world, Niagara Falls is 
one of mariy famous scenic attractions 


G a E AT W £ S T shared mutually by both Canadians and 
Americans. 

Torrents of water hurtling over the 

B AT T L 3 precipice and through the vast gorge to 

the giant whirlpool, every year fascinate 

thousands with sheer might and power. 


M A } iJ L A N D One of the world’s best developed 
sources of hydro electric power, Niagara 
tH U R '@) N Falls is responsible for vast industries on 
both sides of the border and a high 
standard of living made possible by low 
cost electric power. 


{ 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


AES a” MINORS See RRR > — ee ~ OEE OAR RR RRB E Me ca MRSC Ra 





es 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE AGS COTTON BAGS 


IN CANADA coTTon 


Factories—wontreat - toronto «= Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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K. J. Maltas Export Flour 





“get big jobs done even if on the 





INSURANCE 
**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


(Continued from page 18.) 


While he was on the protein allo- 
cation assignment with Mr. Berger, 
however, Mr. Maltas laid the ground 
work for the program in a very thor- 
ough manner. R. G. Houghtlin, then 
of the Ralston-Purina Co., took over 
for a few months after Mr. Maltas 
checked out, and Mr._Houghtlin later 
was succeeded by J. G. Nellis. All 
three of these men were tops in the 
protein field and their parade into 
and out of the government assign- 
ment showed that friendly collabora- 
tion of government and industry can 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON ee .. LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank olde. Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & pea Sy INC., 
American Age: 
111 John Steoet, New York 


installment plan. 

Being a native of Iowa, Mr. Maltas 
was reared in the land of livestock 
feeding and he backed his native 
training up with a degree at Iowa 
State College. Before going with 
Staley, he was with the Quaker 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 








Oats Co., in the livestock service peeenitand 
division. * 
igeien elnah anol Grain and 
J. W. LAPER BUYS MILL Feeds 
Randolph, Wis. — J. W. Laper of 
Fairwater, has purchased the King- Exporters 


ston Roller Mills here and has taken 
over the management. The four- 
story structure was built in 1848. 





TORONTO, CANADA 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 





Bieta, FRATT 


Exporter 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 King Street, Eust 
TORONT O, CANADA 


Toronto 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 482 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* aa 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
‘Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: 








““Wotmacs” 








Since - 
James fichardson & Song 


Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ° CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS : 
ai ee) «(WINTER WHEAT 








SPRING WHEAT ~ 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

ae Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Cee » ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


rps 
' ny COMPANT 


MILLIN 
wie den 
\eN Se Ve/ 





"caine. 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating . Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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‘DIAMOND JO 
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Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 























Hotel Manager: “We can give you 
a room, but you'll have to make your 
own bed.” 

Prospective Guest: “Fine!” 

Manager: “Here’s a hammer and 
saw. You can start right in.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


An enthusiastic golfer came home 
to dinner. During the meal his wife 
said, ‘Willie tells me he caddied for 
you this afternoon.” 

“Well, do you know,” said Willie’s 
father, “I thought I’d seen that boy 


before.” 
e¢¢ ¢ 
Bell Boy: Calling Mr. Woblinska- 
skonotchkavik, Mr. Woblinskasko- 
notchkavik! 
Mr. Woblinskaskonotchkavik: What 
initials, please? 


¢¢¢ 
Cpl. Lathem: There was a train 
wreck up the road today—16 ser- 
geants and a buck private got banged 
around a bit. 
Pvt. Sorrells: Oh, the poor guy. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





- —_ 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








THE BIG JO oe BREY & SHARPLESS 
A ar ie phones . cui: F LO U R 


finished the enclosed article in an PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


ZX FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


The Bourse 











ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 























hour and thought nothing of it. 
Publisher (in replying): I got 

through your article in a fraction 

of that time, and thought nothing 


of it. 
¢$¢ ¢ 

Judge: Your wife says you have her 
terrorized. 

Prisoner: Honestly, your honor, I— 

Judge: I am not asking you this in 
my official capacity, but as man to 
man, how do you do it? 


¢?¢ ¢ 

“Last month I discharged you for 
being discourteous to my customers. 
Now you’re in a policeman’s uni- 
form.” 

“This is what I’ve been looking for 
all my life. On this job the customer 
is ‘always wrong.’” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Sam Booze: Oh, looka all the pink 
elephants. 
Bob Snooze: Yep. Wonder what 
they see when they’re drunk? 
Sam Booze: Li’l pink Frank Bucks. 


¢¢ ¢ 

The officer stopped a squad of 
rookies who were returning to camp 
with spades and shovels, as well as 
guns, in their hands. 

“You!” yelled the officer, address- 
ing the rookiest of the rookies. 
“Where’s that mule I told you to take 
out and have shod?” 

“Did you say ‘shod,’ sir?” said 
the rookie. “We just buried her 
with military honors.” 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn R]TLOUR bonestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 





Produce Exchange, NEW YORK ; 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 


Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin oo u Commerce Street, Newark, N.J- | 4 
“Who is the real boss in your = 
ati home?” 
‘““‘DIAMOND D’”’ Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. “Well, my wife bosses the servants P E E K B RO s 
A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent li Fi —and the children boss the dog and 4 
Mfrom Montana Spring Wheat Quality Flours go ' Flour Brokers 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. Mill at Sales Office ‘a ‘ . , 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis Well, I can say anything I like LITTLE ROCK + ARKANSAS 
to the geraniums.” = 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 cm Aboden Ute. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DIPLOMA, " Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Subscription Room, . 
Cable Address: ““MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room | 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. | 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





CRAWFORD & LAW 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


ER: 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS PIQUE TEFORTERS 
and FLOUR 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 








9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 

81 Hope Street GLASGOW 

WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxiiP,”” Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,’”’ Haarlem 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





" LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 

Princes St., London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo’’ and ‘‘Mobil’”’ 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM H 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


Established 1868 


. M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witbure”’ Amsterdam 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 





Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Johnny’”’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,’’ Copenhagen 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, lll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR casces Wau ani on BOST 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA 

















S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR - 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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Have you heard how, with 80% extraction, Agence, Novadelox and N-Richment-A 
are more important than ever in producing a fully matured, brighter, 

more uniformly enriched flour? Have you heard, too, how, with 80% extraction, 
the N-A nationwide staff of flour specialists with headquarters in our 

new Chicago building is more than ever anxious to help you with your 

increased flour treatment problems? If you bave, you know 


that the tougher the job, the more valuable is N-A’s Flour Service. 





If you Aaven't,-just call your nearest N-A Representative. | + 
: AGENE 
— for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 5s inhi SES Mellatier tie 
| N-Richment-A 
OVA DE —_ GEN — for uniform enrichment 
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